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THOMAS    CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER  L 

A.D.  1838.      .^r.  33. 

QoETOS  had  said  of  Carlyle  that  he  was  fortunate  in 
having  in  himself  an  originating  principle  of  conviction, 
out  of  which  he  could  develop  the  force  that  lay  in 
him  unassisted  by  other  men.  Goethe  had  discerned 
what  had  not  yet  become  articulately  clear  to  Carlyle 
himself.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  principle  of 
conviction  was  already  active  in  hia  mind,  under- 
lying his  thoughts  on  every  subject  which  he  touched. 
It  is  imphed  everywhere,  though  nowhere  definitely 
stated  in  hia  published  writinga.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  period  when  he  had  become  master  of  his  powers, 
when  he  began  distinctly  to  utter  the  'poor  message,' 
as  he  sometimes  called  it,  which  he  had  to  deliver  to 
bis  contemporaries.  From  this  time  hia  opinions  on  ' 
det^Is  might  vary,  but  the  main  structure  of  his  phi- ' 
losophy  remuned  unchanged.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, before  pursuing  fiirther  the  story  of  his  life,  to 
VOL.  u.  B 
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describe  briefly  what  the  originatmg  principle  was. 
The  secret  of  a  man's  nature  lies  in  his  religion,  in 
what  he  really  beUeves  about  this  world,  and  his  own 
place  in  it.  What  was  Carlyle'a  religion  P  I  am  able 
to  explain  it,  partly  from  his  conversations  with  my- 
self, but  happUy  not  from  this  source  only,  into 
which  aUen  opinions  might  too  probably  intrude. 
There  remain  among  his  unpublished  papers  the 
fragments  of  two  unfinished  essays  which  he  was 
never  able  to  complete  satisfactorily  to  himself,  but 
which  he  told  me  were,  and  had  been,  an  imperfect 
expression  of  his  actual  thoughts. 

"We  have  seen  him  confessing  to  Irving  that  he 
did  not  believe,  as  his  friend  did,  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  he  ever 
would  so  beheve.  He  tells  his  mother,  and  he  so 
continued  to  tell  her  aa  long  as  she  lived,  that  their 
belief  was  essentially  the  same,  although  their  lan- 
guage was  difierent.  Both  these  statements  were 
true.  He  was  a  Calvinist  without  the  theology. 
The  materiaUstic  theoty  of  things — that  intellect  is  a 
phenomenon  of  matter,  that  conscience  is  the  growth 
of  social  convenience,  and  other  kindred  speculations, 
he  utterly  repudiated.  Scepticism  on  the  nature  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  on  man's  responsibility  to  his 
Maker,  never  touched  or  tempted  him.  On  the  broad 
facts  of  the  IHvine  government  of  the  universe 
he  was  as  well  assured  as  Calvin  himself;  but  he 
based  his  faith,  not  on  a  supposed  revelation,  or  on 
fallible  human  authority.  He  had  sought  the  evi- 
dence for  it,  where  the  foundations  he  of  all  other 
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forms  of  knowledge,  in  the  experienced  foots  of 
things  interpreted  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  Expe- 
rienced fact  waa  to  him  revelation,  and  the  only  true 
revelation.  Historical  reUgions,  Christianity  included, 
he  believed  to  have  been  successive  efforts  of  huma- 
nity, loyally  and  nobly  made  in  the  light  of  existing  , 
Imowledge,  to  explain  human  duty,  and  to  insist  on 
the  fulfilment  of  it ;  and  the  reading  of  the  moral 
constitution  and  position  of  man,  in  the  creed,  for 
instance,  of  his  own  family,  he  believed  to  be  truer 
far,  incommensurably  truer,  than  waa  to  be  found  in  ' 
the  elaborate  metaphysics  of  utilitarian  ethics.  In 
revelation,  technicaUy  so  called,  revelation  confirmed 
by  historical  miracles,  he  was  unable  to  believe — he 
felt  himself  forbidden  to  believe — by  the  hght  that 
was  in  him.  In  other  ages  men  had  seen  miracles 
where  there  were  none,  and  had  related  them  in  per- 
fect good  faith  in  their  e^emess  to  realise  the  divine 
presence  in  the  world.  They  did  not  know  enough 
of  nature  to  be  on  their  guard  against  alleged  sus- 
pensions of  its  unvarying  order.  To  Carlyle  the 
universe  was  itself  a  miracle,  and  all  its  phenomena  . 
were  equally  in  themselves  incomprehensible.  But 
the  special  miraculous  occurrences  of  sacred  history 
were  not  credible  to  him.  '  It  is  as  certain  as  mathe- 
matics,' he  said  to  me  late  in  his  own  life,  'that 
no  such  thing  ever  has  been  or  can  be.'  He  had 
leamt  that  effects  succeeded  causes  uniformly  and  in- 
exorably without  intermission  or  interruption,  and  that 
tales  of  wonder  were  as  little  the  true  accounts  of 
real  occurrences  as  the  theory  of  epicycles  was  a 
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correct  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  pla- 
nets. 

So  far  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  did  not  differ 
widely  irom  those  of  his  sceptical  contemporaries, 
but  his  further  conclusions  not  only  were  not  their 
conclusionB,  but  were  opposed  to  them  by  whole 
diameters ;  for  while  he  rejected  the  literal  narrative 
of  the  sacred  writers,  he  beUeved  as  strongly  as 
any  Jewish  prophet  or  CathoUc  saint  in  the  spiritual 
truths  of  religion.  The  effort  of  his  life  was  to 
rescue  and  reassert  those  truths  which  were  being 
draped  down  by  the  weight  with  which  they  were 
'  encumbered.  He  explained  his  meaning  by  a  re- 
markable illustration.  He  had  not  come  (so  far  as 
he  knew  his  own  purpose)  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  to  expand  the  con- 
ception of  religion  with  something  wider,  grander, 
and  more  glorious  than  the  wildest  enthusiasm  had 
imagined. 

The  old  world  had  believed  that  the  earth  was 
stationary,  and  that  sun  and  stars  moved  round  it 
as  its  guardian  attendants.  Science  had  discovered 
that  sun  and  stars,  if  they  had  proper  motion  of 
their  own,  yet  in  respect  of  the  earth  were  motion- 
less, and  that  the  var3ring  aspect  of  the  sky  was  due 
to  the  movements  of  the  earth  itself.  The  change 
was  himibling  to  superficial  vanity.  '  The  stars  in 
thdr  courses '  could  no  longer  be  supposed  to  fight 
against  earthly  warriors,  or  comets  to  foretell  the 
havoc  on  fields  of  slaughter,  or  the  fate  and  charac- 
ter of  a  prince  to  be  affected  by  the  constellation 
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under  which  he  waa  bom.  But  if  the  conmt  of  the 
relative  importance  of  man  was  diminished,  his  con- 
ception of  the  system  of  which  he  waa  a  part  had  be- 
come  immeasurably  more  magnificent;  while  every 
phenomenon  which  had  been  actually  andfaithfully  ob- 
served remained  unaffected.  Sun  and  moon  were  still 
the  earthly  time-keepers ;  and  the  mariner  still  could 
guide  his  course  across  the  ocean  by  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  same  stars  which  Ulysses  had  watched 
upon  his  raft. 

Carlyle  conceived  that  a  revolution  precisdy 
analogous  to  that  which  Galileo  had  wrought  in  our 
apprehension  of  the  material  heaven  was  silently 
in  progress  in  our  attitude  towards  spiritual  pheno- 
mena. 

The  spiritual  tmiverse,  like  the  visible,  was  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  legends 
and  theologies  were,  like  the  astronomical  theories  of 
the  Babylonianfl,  Egyptians,  or  Greeks,  true  so  far 
as  they  were  based  on  facts,  which  entered  lai^ely 
into  the  composition  of  the  worst  of  them — true  so 
far  as  they  were  the  honest  efforts  of  man's  intellect 
and  conscience  and  imagination  to  interpret  the  laws 
under  which  he  was  living,  and  r^ulate  his  life  by 
them.  But  underneath  or  beyond  all  these  specula- 
tions lay  the  facts  of  spiritual  life,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  things  as  it  actually  was 
in  eternal  consistence.  The  theories  which  dispensed 
with  God  and  the  soul  Carlyle  utterly  abhorred.  It 
was  not  credible  to  him,  he  said,  that  intellect  and 
conscience  could  have  been  placed  in  him  by  a  Being 
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which  had  none  of  ita  own.  He  rarely  spoke  of 
this.  The  word  God  waa  too  awful  for  common  use, 
and  he  veiled  his  meaning  in  metaphors  to  avoid  it. 
But  God  to  him  was  the  fact  of  facts.  He  looked  on 
this  whole  system  of  visible  or  spiritual  phenomena  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  in  constant  forces, 
forces  not  mechanical  but  dynamic,  interpenetrating 
and  controlling  all  existing  things,  from  the  utmost 
bounds  of  space  to  the  smallest  granule  on  the  earth's 
surface,  from  the  making  of  the  world  to  the  lightest 
action  of  a  man.  God's  law  was  everywhere :  man's 
welfare  depended  on  the  faithful  reading  of  it. 
Society  was  but  a  higher  organism,  no  accidental 
i^reement  of  individual  persons  or  families  to  live 
together  on  conditions  which  they  could  arrange  for 
themselves,  but  a  natural  growth,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  already  inflexibly  laid  down.  Human 
life  was  like  a  garden,  '  to  which  the  will  was 
gardener,'  and  the  moral  fruits  and  flowers,  or  the 
immoral  poisonous  weeds,  grew  inevitably  according 
as  the  rules  already  appointed  were  discovered  and 
obeyed,  or  slighted,  overlooked,  or  defied.  Nothing 
was  indifferent.  Every  step  which  a  man  could 
take  was  in  the  right  direction  or  the  wrong.  If 
in  the  right,  the  result  was  as  it  should  be ;  if  in 
the  wrong,  the  excuse  of  ignorance  would  not  avail 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  consequence. 

These  in  themselves  are  but  commonplace  proposi- 
tions which  no  one  denies  in  words ;  but  Carlyle  saw 
in  the  entire  tone  of  modern  thought,  that  practically 
men  no  longer  really  believed  them.    They  beUeved 
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in  expediency,  in  the  rights  of  man,  in  government 
by  majorities ;  as  if  they  could  make  their  laws  for 
themselves.  The  law,  did  they  but  know  it,  was 
already  made ;  and  their  wisdom,  if  they  wished  to 
prosper,  was  not  to  look  for  what  was  convenient  to 
themselves,  but  for  what  had  been  decided  already  in 
Nature's  chancery. 

Many  corollaries  followed  from  such  a  creed 
when  sincerely  and  passionately  held.  In  arts  and 
sciences  the  authority  is  the  expert  who  understands 
his  business.  No  one  dreamt  of  discovering  a  lon- 
gitude by  the  vote  of  a  majority ;  and  those  who 
trusted  to  any  such  methods  would  learn  that  they 
had  been  fools  by  running  upon  the  rocks.  The 
science  of  life  was  no  easier — ^waa  harder  far  than  the 
science  of  navigation :  the  phenomena  were  infinitely 
more  complex ;  and  the  consequences  of  error  were 
infinitely  more  terrible.  The  rights  of  man,  pro- 
perly understood,  meant  the  right  of  the  wise  to 
rule,  and  the  right  of  the  ignorant  to  be  ruled. 
'  The  gospel  of  force,'  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
strong,  with  which  Carlyle  has  been  so  often  taunted 
with  teaching,  merely  meant  that  when  a  man  has 
visibly  exercised  any  great  power  in  this  world,  it 
has  been  because  he  has  truly  and  faithfuUy  seen 
into  the  facts  around  him ;  seen  them  more  accu- 
rately and  interpreted  them  more  correctly  than 
his  contemporaries.  He  has  become  in  himself,  as 
it  were,  one  of  nature's  forces,  imperatively  insist- 
ing that  certain  things  must  be  done.  Success  may 
blind  him,  and  then  he  mis-sees  the  facts  and  comes 
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to  riun.  But  while  his  strength  remains  he  is  strong 
through  the  working  of  a  power  greater  than  himself. 
The  old  Bible  language  that  God  raised  up  such  and 
such  a  man  for  a  special  purpose  represents  a  genuine 
truth. 

But  let  US  hear  Carlyle  himself.  The  following 
passages  were  written  in  1852,  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Figure  and  argument  were  borrowed  from  new  ap- 
pliances which  had  sprung  into  being  in  the  interval. 
But  the  thought  expressed  in  them  was  as  old  aa 
Hoddam  TTill  when  they  furnished  the  armour  in 
which  he  encountered  Apollyon.  They  are  but  broken 
thoughts,  flung  out  as  they  presented  themselves, 
and  wanting  the  careful  touch  with  which  Carlyle 
finished  work  which  he  himself  passed  through  the 
press ;  but  I  give  them  as  tJiey  remain  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

SPIRITUAL  OPTICS. 

Why  do  men  shriek  bo  over  one  another's  creeds  ?  A 
certain  greatneeB  of  heart  for  all  manner  of  conceptions  and 
misconceptions  of  the  Inconceivable  is  now  if  ever  in  season. 
Beassnre  thyself^  my  poor  assaulted .  brother.  Starting  firom 
the  east,  a  man's  road  seems  horribly  discordant  with  thine, 
which  is  BO  resolutely  forcing  itself  forward  by  tannel  and 
incline,  victorious  over  impediments  &om  the  western 
quarter.  Yet  see,  you  are  both  straggling,  more  or  less 
honestly,  towards  the  centre — all  mortals  are  nnlesB  they  be 
diabolic  and  not  hnman.  Becollect  with  pity,  with  smiles 
and  tears,  however  high  thou  be,  the  efforts  of  the  meanest 
man.  Intoleiance  coUed  like  a  dragon  round  treasures  which 
were  the  palladium  of  mankind  was  not  so  bad  ;  nay,  rather 
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was  indifipensable  and  good.  Bat  intolerance,  coiled  and 
hiflwing  in  that  horrid  manner,  now  when  the  treasurea  are 
all  fled,  and  there  are  nothing  but  empty  pots  new  and  old — 
pot«  proposing  that  the;  Bhall  be  filled,  and  pots  asserting 
that  they  were  once  fall — ^what  am  I  to  make  of  that  ?  In- 
tolerance with  nothing  to  protest  bnt  empty  pots  and  eggs 
that  are  &irly  addle,  is  doubly  and  trebly  intolerable.  I  do 
not  praise  the  tolerance  talked  of  in  these  times ;  but  I  do 
see  the  wisdom  of  a  Truce  of  God  being  appointed,  which 
yon  may  christen  tolerance,  and  everywhere  proclaim  by 
drum  and  tmmpet,  b?  public  cannon  from  the  high  places, 
and  by  private  fiddle,  tiU  once  there  be  achieved  for  us 
something  to  be  intolerant  about  again.  There  are  a  few 
men  who  have  even  at  present  a  certain  right,  call  it  rather 
a  certain  terrible  duly,  to  be  intolerant,  and  I  hope  that 
these  will  be  even  more,  and  that  their  intolerance  will  grow 
ever  nobler,  diviner,  more  victorious.  But  how  few  are 
there  in  all  the  earth !  Be  not  bo  much  alarmed  at  the 
opolences,  spiritual  or  material,  of  this  world.  Whether 
they  be  of  the  hand  or  the  mind,  whether  condeting  of  St. 
Katharine's  docks,  blooming  cornfields,  and  filled  treasuries, 
or  of  sacred  philosophies,  theologies,  bodies  of  science,  re- 
corded heroisms,  and  accumolated  conquests  of  wisdom  and 
harmoulons  human  utterances — they  have  all  been  amassed 
by  little  and  little.  Poor  insignificant  transitory  bipeds 
little  better  than  thyself  have  &nt-wise  accumulated  them 
all.  How  inconsiderable  was  the  contribntion  of  each  ;  yet 
working  with  hand  or  with  head  in  the  strenuous  ardour  of 
their  heart,  they  did  what  was  in  them ;  and  here,  so  mag- 
nificent, overwhelming,  almost  divine  and  immeasurable,  is 
the  snmxaed-up  result.  Be  modest  towards  it;  loyally 
reverent  towards  it :  that  is  well  thy  part.  But  begin  at  last 
to  understand  withal  what  thy  own  real  relation  to  it  is; 
and  that  if  it,  in  its  greatness,  is  divine,  so  then  in  thy 
littleness  art  thou  [not  so  ?] !  Lass  Dick  mc3U  verUufen, 
*  Dont  let  thyself  be  put  upon '  [noj.  '  Stand  up  for  thyself 
withal.'     That,  eay  the  Germans,  is  the  eleventii  conmiand- 
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ment ;  and  truly  in  these  times  for  an  ingenuouB  botiI  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  Decalogue  a  more  important  one. 

And  in  all  kinds  of  times,  if  the  ingennons  soul  conld 
but  understand  that  only  in  proportion  to  its  own  divineness 
can  any  part  or  lot  in  those  divine  possessions  be  Tonofaeafed 
it,  how  inezpresBibly  important  would  it  be  I  Such  is  for 
ever  the  &ct ;  though  not  one  in  the  hundred  bow  knows  it 
or  surmises  it.  Of  all  these  divine  posBesBions  it  is  only  what 
thou  art  become  equal  to  that  thou  canst  t^kke  away  with  tiiee. 
Except  thy  own  eye  have  got  to  see  it,  except  thy  own  soul 
have  victoriously  struggled  to  clear  vision  and  belief  of  it, 
what  is  the  thing  seen  and  the  thing  believed  by  another 
or  by  never  bo  many  others  P  Alas,  it  vt  not  thine,  though 
tbon  look  on  it,  brag  about  it,  and  bully  and  fight  about  it 
till  thou  die,  striving  to  persuade  thyself  and  all  men  how 
much  it  is  thine.  Not  iX  is  thine,  but  only  a  windy  echo 
and  tradition  of  it  bedded  in  hypocrisy,  ending  sure  enough 
in  tragical  futility,  is  thine.  What  a  result  for  a  human 
Boul  I  In  all  ages,  but  in  this  age,  named  of  the  printing 
press,  with  its  multiform  pulpits  and  platforms,  beyond  all 
others,  the  accumulated  sum  of  auch  results  over  the  general 
posterity  of  Adam  in  countries  called  civilised  is  tragic  to 
contemplate ;  is  in  &ct  the  raw  material  of  every  insincerity, 
of  every  scandal,  platitude,  and  ignavia  to  be  seen  under 
the  sun.  If  men  were  only  ignorant  and  knew  that  they 
were  so,  only  void  of  belief  omA  aorry  for  it,  instead  of 
filled  with  sham  belief  and  proud  of  it — ah  me  !  I 

The  primary  conception  by  rude  natiouB  in  regard  to  all 
great  attainments  and  achievements  by  men  is  that  each  was 
a  miracle  and  the  gift  of  the  gods.  I^inguage  was  taught 
man  by  a  heavenly  power.  Minerva  gave  him  the  olive, 
Neptune  the  horse,  Triptolemus  taught  him  apiculture,  Ac 
The  eflfects  of  optica  in  this  strange  camera  obscura  of  our 
existence,  are  most  of  all  singular  I  The  grand  centre  c^ 
the  modem  revolution  of  ideas  is  even  this — we  begin  to 
have  a  notion  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of  optics,  and  that 
the  intrinsic  fact  is  very  different  from  our  old  conception  of 
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it.  Not  less  '  nuiacnlous,*  not  less  divine,  bat  vith  an 
altc^ther  totally  new  (or  hitherto  onconceived)  apedea  of 
dlTineneas ;  a  diTineness  lying  much  nearer  home  than  for- 
merly ;  a  divinenesB  that  does  not  come  from  Judasa,  from 
Olympus,  Aagard,  Moont  Mem,  hnt  is  in  man  himself;  in 
the  heart  of  everyone  bom  of  man — a  grand  revolution, 
indeed,  which  is  altering  onr  ideas  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
an  amazing  extent  in  eveiy  particular  whatsoever.  From 
top  to  bottom  onr  spiritual  world,  and  all  that  depends  on 
the  same,  which  means  nearly  everything  in  the  furniture  of 
onr  life,  outward  as  well  as  inward,  is,  as  this  idea  advances, 
undergoing  change  of  the  most  essential  sort,  is  slowly 
getting  *  overturned,'  as  they  angrQy  say,  which  in  the  sense 
of  being  gradually  turned  over  and  having  its  vertex  set 
where  its  base  used  to  be,  is  indisputably  true,  and  means  a 
*  revolution '  such  aa  never  was  before,  or  at  least  since  letters 
and  recorded  history  existed  among  us  never  was.  The  great 
Galileo,  or  nnmerons  small  Gialileos,  have  appeared  in  our 
spiritual  world  too,  and  are  making  known  to  us  that  the 
sun  stands  still ;  that  as  for  the  son  and  stars  and  eternal 
immenaities,  they  do  not  move  at  all,  and  indeed  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  dance  roond  the  like  of  us  and  our 
paltry  little  dog-huteh  of  a  dwelling  place ;  that  it  is  we  and 
our  dog-hntoh  that  are  moving  all  this  whCe,  giving  rise  to 
such  phenomena ;  and  that  if  we  would  ever  be  wise  about 
our  situation  we  must  now  attend  to  that  fact.  I  would  fein 
sometimes  write  a  book  about  all  that,  and  try  to  make  it 
plain  to  everybody.  But  alas !  I  find  again  there  is  next  to 
nothing  to  be  said  abont  it  in  words  at  present — and  indeed 
till  lately  I  had  vaguely  supposed  that  everybody  understood 
it,  or  at  least  understood  me  to  mean  it,  which  it  would 
appear  that  they  dont  at  all. 

A  toord  to  express  that  extensive  or  aniversal  operation 
of  referring  the  motion  from  yourself  to  the  object  you  look 
at,  or  vice  ven&  ?    Is  there  none  ? 

A  notable  tendency  of  the  fanman  being  in  case  of 
mutual  motions  on  the  part  of  himself  and  another  object, 
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ia  to  miainterpret  the  Baid  motion  and  impute  it  to  the 
wrong  party.  Riding  in  this  whirled  vehicle,  how  the  hedges 
seem  to  he  in  full  gallop  on  eaeh  side  of  him  ;  how  the  woods 
and  houses,  and  all  ohjects  but  the  fixed  blue  of  heaven, 
seem  to  be  madly  careering  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  storm- 
fully  waltzing  round  transient  centres,  the  whole  earth  gone 
into  menadic  enthuBiasm,  he  himself  all  the  while  locked 
into  dead  quiescence  !  And  again,  if  he  is  really  sitting  still 
in  hi^  railway  carriage  at  some  station  when  an  opposite 
train  is  getting  under  way,  his  eye  informs  him  at  once  that 
%« is  at  length  setting  out  and  leaving  his  poor  Mends  in  a 
stagnant  state.  How  often  does  he  commit  this  error  ?  It 
is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  vhen  helps  are  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  he  avoids  it  and  judges  right  of  the  matter. 

It  is  very  notable  of  the  ontward  eye,  and  would  be  in- 
supportable, did  not  the  experience  of  each  man  incessantly 
correct  it  for  him,  in  the  common  budnesses  and  locomotions 
of  this  wta-ld.  In  the  imcommou  locomotion  it  is  not  so 
capable  of  correction.  During  how  many  ages  and  eeons,  for 
example,  did  not  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  go  all 
swashing  is  their  tremendously  rapid  revolution  every 
twenty-four  hours  round  this  little  indolent  earth  of  ours, 
and  were  evidently  seen  to  do  it  by  all  creatores,  till  at 
length  the  Galileo  appeared,  and  the  Newtons  in  the  rear  of 
him.  The  experience  necessary  to  correct  that  erroneous 
impression  of  the  eyesight  was  not  so  easy  of  attainment. 
No.  It  lay  far  apart  from  the  common  businesses,  and  was 
of  a  kind  that  quite  escaped  the  duller  eye.  It  was  attained 
nevertheless ;  gradually  got  together  in  the  requisite  quan- 
tity ;  promulgated,  too,  in  spite  of  impediments,  holy  offices, 
and  such  like ;  and  is  now  the  general  property  of  the  world, 
and  only  the  horses  and  oxen  cannot  profit  by  it.  These 
are  notable  &cts  of  the  outward  eyesight  and  the  history  of 
its  progress  in  surveying  this  material  world. 

But  now,  will  the  fiivoarable  reader  permit  me  to  suggest 
to  him  a  &ct  which,  though  it  has  long  been  present  to  the 
consoionsneas  of  here  and  there  a  meditative  individual,  has 
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not,  perhape,  stnick  the  &TOtmible  reader  hitherto — that 
wi^  the  inward  eyesight  and  the  Bpiritoal  oniverBe  there  is 
always,  and  has  always,  been  the  same  game  going  on. 
Precisely  a  similar  game,  to  infer  motion  of  your  own  when 
it  is  the  ol^ect  seen  that  moves ;  and  rest  of  your  own  with 
menadic  storming  of  all  the  gods  and  demons ;  while  it  is 
yomvelf  with  the  devilish  and  divine  impulses  that  yon  have, 
that  aie  going  at  express  train  speed  [  I  say  the  Galileo  of 
this,  many  small  Galileos  of  this,  have  appeared  some  time 
ago — having  at  length  likewise  collected  (with  what  in- 
finitely greater  labour,  sorrow,  and  endurance  than  your 
material  (Hlileo  needed)  the  experience  necessary  for  correct- 
ing such  illufiions  of  the  viVMir  eyesight  in  ita  tnm — a 
crowning  discovery,  as  I  sometimes  call  it,  the  essence  and 
Bommary  of  all  the  sad  struggles  and  wrestlinge  of  these  last' 
three  centoriee.  No  man  that  reflects  need  be  admonished 
what  a  pr^;nant  discovery  this  is ;  how  it  is  the  discov^y 
of  discoveries,  and  a^  men  become  more  and  more  sensible  of 
it  will  remodel  the  whole  world  for  as  in  a  most  blessed  and 
surpriaing  manner.  Such  continents  of  sordid  delirium  (for 
it  is  really  growing  now  very  sordid)  will  vanish  like  a  fool 
Walporgie  night  at  the  first  streaks  of  dawn.  Do  but  con- 
sider it.  The  delirious  dancing  of  the  nniveree  is  stilled, 
but  tilte  universe  its^f  (what  scepticism  did  not  suspect)  is 
BtUl  all  there.  God,  heaven,  hell,  are  none  of  them  annihi- 
lated for  us,  any  more  than  the  material  woods  and  houses. 
Nothing  that  was  divine,  sablime,  demonic,  beautiful,  or 
terrible  is  in  the  least  abolished  for  us  as  the  poor  pre- 
Qalileo  &ncied  it  might  be ;  only  their  mad  dancing  has 
ceased,  and  they  are  all  reduced  to  dignified  composure ;  any 
madness  that  was  in  it  being  recognised  as  onr  own  henc&> 
forth. 

What  continents  of  error,  world-devouring  annies  of 
illuBions  and  of  foul  realities  that  hare  their  too  true  habita^ 
tion  and  too  sad  function  among  sooh,  will  disappear  at  last 
wholly  from  our  field  of  vision,  and  leave  a  serener  veritable 
world  for  us.    Scavengerism,  which  under  Chadwick  makes 
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aucb  progresB  in  the  material  streets  and  beneath  them,  vill 
alarmingly  bat  beneficently  reign  in  the  spiritoal  fields  and 
thoroughfares;  and  deluges  of  spiritual  water,  which  is 
tight,  which  is  clear,  pious  vision  and  conviction,  will  have 
washed  our  inner  world  clean  too  with  truly  celestial  results 
for  us.  Ob,  my  friend,  I  advise  thee  awake  to  that  fact,  now 
discovered  of  the  inner  eyesight,  as  it  was  long  dnce  of  the 
outer,  that  not  the  son  and  the  etars  are  so  rapidly  dashing 
Toand ;  nor  the  woods  and  distant  steeples  and  country 
mandoos  are  deliriously  dancing  and  waltzing  round  acci- 
dental centres :  that  it  is  thyself,  and  tby  little  dog-hole  of  a 
planet  or  dwelling-place,  that  are  doing  it  merely. 

It  was  God,  I  suppose,  that  made  the  Jewish  people  and 
gave  them  their  hook-noses,  obstinate  characters,  and  all 
the  other  gifts,  faculties,  tendencies,  and  equipments  they 
were  launched  upon  the  world  with.  No  doubt  about  that 
in  any  quarter.  These  were  the  general  outfit  of  the  Jews, 
given  them  by  God  and  none  else  whatever.  And  now, 
if  in  the  sedulous  use  of  said  equipments,  Realties,  and 
general  outfit,  with  such  opportunitiee  as  then  were,  the  Jew 
people  did  in  the  course  of  ages  work  out  for  themselves  a 
set  of  convictions  about  this  universe  which  were  undeniable 
to  them,  and  of  practices  grounded  thereon  which  were  felt 
to  be  salutary  and  imperative  upon  them,  were  not  the  Jew 
people  bound  at  their  peril  temporal  and  eternal  to  cherish 
such  convictions  and  observe  said  practices  with  whatever 
strictest  punctuality  was  possible,  and  to  be  supremely 
thankful  that  they  had  achieved  such  a  possession  ?  I  fanoy 
they  would  do  all  this  with  a  punctuality  and  devoutness 
and  sacred  rigour  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
obstinate  human  method,  piety,  persistence,  or  of  that  Jew- 
hood  and  manhood,  and  general  worth  and  wisdom,  that  were 
in  them;  for  which  be  they  honoured  as  Jews  and  men. 
And  if  now  the;  please  to  call  all  this  by  the  highest  names 
in  their  vocabulary,  and  think  silently,  and  reverently  speak 
of  it,  as  promulgated  by  their  great  Jehovah  and  Creator  for 
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them*  There  was  the  harm  for  the  time  being  ?  Was  it  not 
intrinaically  true  that  their  and  our  imnameable  Creator  hoA 
rerealed  it  to  (hem  F  having  given  them  the  ontfit  of  &cq1- 
Uee,  oharacter,  and  situation  for  diBoeming  and  believing  the 
same  ?  Poor  souls  I  they  foncied  their  railway  carriage 
(going  really  at  a  great  rate,  I  think,  and  with  a  terrible 
noise  tbroogh  the  coantry)  waa  perfectly  motionless,  and  that 
they  at  leaet  saw  the  landscape,  discerned  what  landscape 
there  was  dancing  and  walt2dng  romid  them.  Their  error 
was  the  common  one  incidental  to  all  passengers  and  movers 
tiiroogh  this  world — except  those  overloaded  busy  eating 
individuals  that  make  their  ttaneit  sleeping.  Yes :  fall  well 
asleep ;  yoa  will  not  think  the  landscape  waltzes ;  yoa  will 
see  no  landscape,  bat  in  their  dim  vastness  the  (otbid  whirl- 
pools of  your  own  indigestions  and  nightmare  dreams.  You 
will  be  troubled  with  no  Tnisconceptions  of  a  Godhood,  Pro- 
vidence, Judgment  Day,  eternal  soul  of  night,  or  other 
sublimity  in  this  world.  Looking  into  your  own  digestive 
apparatus  when  sleep  has  melted  it  into  the  immense,  yoa 
snore  quietly  and  are  &ee  from  all  that. 

So  far  Carlyle  had  written,  and  then  threw  it  aside 
as  unsatisfactory,  as  not  adequately  expressing  his 
meaning,  and  therefore  not  to  be  proceeded  with.  But 
a  very  intelligible  meaning  shines  through  it;  and 
when  I  told  him  that  I  had  found  and  read  it,  he 
said  that  it  contained  his  real  conviction,  a  conviction 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  thoughts  about  man 
and  man's  doings  in  this  world.  A  sense  lay  upon 
him  that  this  particular  truth  was  one  which  he  was 
specially  called  on  to  insist  upon,  yet  he  could  never 
get  it  completely  accomplished.  On  another  loose 
sheet  of  rejected  MS.  I  find  the  same  idea  stated 
somewhat  differently : — 

Singular  what  difficulty  I  have  in  getting  my  poor 
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message  delivered  to  the  world  in  this  epoch :  things  I  im- 
peratively need  still  to  say. 

1.  That  all  history  is  a  Bible— a  thing  stated  in  Tords 
by  me  more  than  once,  and  adopted  in  a  sentimental  way ; 
but  nobody  can  I  bring  fairly  into  it,  nobody  persoade  to 
take  it  np  practically  as  a  fa^. 

2.  Part  of  the  '  grand  Unintelligible,'  that  we  are  now 
learning  spiritually  too — that  the  earth  tv/ma,  not  the  sun 
and  heavenly  spheres.  One  day  the  spiritual  astronomers 
will  find  that  iJiie  is  the  infinitely  greater  miracle.  The 
universe  is  not  an  orrery,  theological  or  other,  but  a  uni- 
verse ;  and  instead  of  paltry  theologic  brass  spindles  for  axis, 
&«.,  has  kws  of  gravitation,  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
is  not  a  Ptolemaic  but  a  Newtonian  universe.  Aa  Hum- 
boldt's '  Cosmos '  to  a  fable  of  children,  so  will  the  new  wM-ld 
be  in  comparison  with  what  the  old  one  was,  &c. 

3.  And  fiowing  out  of  this,  that  the  work  of  genius  is  not 
fiction  but  feet.  How  dead  are  all  people  to  that  truth,  re- 
oognising  it  in  word  merely,  not  in  deed  at  all !  Histories  of 
Europe !  Our  own  history !  Eheu !  If  we  had  *iy  vivacity 
of  soul  and  could  get  the  old  Hebrew  spectacles  off  our  nose, 
should  we  run  to  Judtea  or  Hotrndsditch  to  look  at  the  doings 
of  the  Supreme  ?  Who  conquered  anarchy  and  chained  it 
everywhere  imder  their  feet?  Not  the  Jews  with  their 
morbid  itnaginations  and  foolish  sheepskin  Tai^ums.  The 
Norse  with  their  steel  swords  guided  by  fresh  v^ant  hearts 
and  clear  veracious  understanding,  it  was  they  and  not  the 
Jews.  The  supreme  splendour  will  be  seen  there,  I  should 
imagine,  not  in  Palestine  or  Houndsditch  any  more.  Man 
of  genius  to  interpret  history  I  After  interpreting  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  a  thousand  years,  let  ua  now  tiy  our  own  a 
little.  (How  clear  this  has  been  to  myself  for  a  long  while !) 
Not  one  soul,  I  believe,  has  yet  taken  it  into  him.  Univer- 
sitiea  founded  by  monk  ages  are  not  fit  at  all  for  this  age. 
•  Learn  to  read  Gb-eek,  to  read  Latin ' !  You  cannot  be  aaved 
(religiously  speaking  too)  with  those  languages.  What  of  rea- 
son there  iva«  in  that !    Beautiful  loyalty  to  the  ancients 
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Dante  and  Virgil,  U  dvAxi  mio.  Beautiful  truly  so  Eeu:  as  it 
goes !  Bat  the  superfoetation  is  nowgroTn  perilous,  deadl;, 
horrible,  if  you  could  see  it ! 

Old  piety  was  wont  to  eay  that  God's  jodgments  tracked 
the  footsteps  of  the  criminal;  that  all  violation  of  the 
eternal  laws,  done  in  the  deepest  recesses  or  on  the  conspi- 
cuous high  places  of  the  world,  vas  absolutely  certain  of  it« 
punishment.  You  could  do  no  evil,  you  could  do  no  good, 
but  a  god  would  repay  it  to  you.  It  was  as  certain  as  that  when 
you  shot  an  arrow  from  the  earth,  gravitation  would  bring 
it  back  to  the  earth.  The  all-embracing  law  of  right  and 
wrong  was  as  inflexible,  as  Bwre  and  exact,  as  that  of  gravitar- 
tion.  Furies  with  their  serpent  huir  and  infernal  maddening 
torches  followed  Orestes  who  had  murdered  his  mother.  In 
the  still  deeper  soul  of  modem  Christendom  there  hung  the 
tremendous  image  of  a  Doomsday — Dies  vrcB,  dies  Ula — when 
the  All-just,  without  mercy  now,  with  only  terrific  accuracy 
now,  would  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  each  soul 
measure  out  the  reward  of  his  deeds  done  in  the  body — 
eternal  Heaven  to  the  good,  to  the  bad  eternal  Hell.  The 
Moslem  too,  and  generally  the  Oriental  peoples,  who  are 
of  a  more  religions  nature,  have  conceived  it  so,  and  taken 
it,  not  as  a  conceit,  but  as  a  terrible  fact,  and  have  studiously 
founded,  or  studiously  tried  to  found,  their  practical  existence 
upon  the  same. 

My  friend,  it  well  behoves  us  to  reflect  how  true  essentially 
all  this  still  is :  that  it  continues,  and  will  continue,  fundamen- 
tally a  feet  in  all  essential  particulars — its  certainty,  I  say  its 
infoUible  certainty,  its  absolute  justness,  and  all  the  other 
particulars,  the  eternity  itself  included.  He  that  has  with 
his  eyes  and  soul  looked  into  nature  from  any  point — and 
not  merely  into  distracted  theological,  metaphysical,  modem 
philosophical,  or  other  cobweb  representatioDB  of  nature  at 
second  hand — will  flnd  this  true,  that  only  the  vesture  of  it 
is  changed  for  us ;  that  the  essence  cX  it  cannot  change  at 
all.  Bameh  all  nuracles  from  it.  Do  uot  name  the  name  of 
Qod ;  it  is  still  true. 

VOL.   U.  0 
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Once  more  it  is  in  religion  witb  ne,  as  in  astronomy — we 
know  now  that  the  earth  moves.  But  it  has  not  annihilated 
the  stars  for  us ;  it  has  infinitely  exalted  and  expanded  the 
stars  and  universe.  Once  it  seemed  evident  the  bud  did  daily 
rise  in  the  east  j  the  big  son — a  sun-god — did  travel  for  us, 
driving  his  chariot  over  the  crystal  floor  all  days  ;  at  any  rate 
the  sun  wvKt.  Now  we  find  it  is  only  the  earth  that  goes. 
So  too  all  mythologies,  religious  conceptions,  &c.,  we  begin  to 
discover,  are  the  neceBsary  products  of  man's  godmade  mind. 

I  need  add  little  to  these  two  fragments,  save  to 
repeat  that  they  are  the  key  to  Carlyle's  mmd ;  that 
the  thought  which  they  contain,  although  nowhere 
more  articulately  written  out,  governed  all  his  judg- 
ments of  men  and  things.  In  tliis  faith  he  had 
'  trampled  down  his  own  spiritual  dragons.'  In 
this  faith  he  interpreted  human  history,  which 
history  witnessed  in  turn  to  the  truth  of  hia  con- 
victions. He  saw  that  now  as  much  as  ever  the 
fate  of  nations  depended  not  on  their  material 
development,  but,  as  had  been  said  in  the  Bible,  and 
among  all  serious  peoples,  on  the  moral  virtues, 
courage,  veracity,  purity,  justice,  and  good  sense. 
Nations  where  these  were  honoured  prospered  and 
became  strong ;  nations  which  professed  well  with 
their  Ups,  while  thdr  hearts  were  set  on  wealth  and 
pleasure,  were  overtaken,  as  truly  in  modem  Europe 
as  in  ancient  Palestine,  by  the  judgment  of  God. 

'  I  should  not  have  known  what  to  make  of  this 
world  at  all,'  Carlyle  once  said  to  me,  *  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  French  Revolution.' 

This  might  be  enough  to  say  on  Carlyle's  reUgion ; 
but  there  is  one  aspect  of  religion  on  which  everyone 
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who  thinks  at  all  will  wish  to  know  hia  opinion. 
What  room  could  there  be  for  prayer  in  such  a 
scheme  of  beUef  as  his  ?  In  one  form  or  other  it 
has  been  a  universal  difficulty.  How  should  ignorant 
man  presume  to  attempt  to  influence  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  who  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature  cannot 
change,  and  must  and  will  on  all  occasions  and  to  all 
pereons  do  what  is  just  and  right? 

Eeason  cannot  meet  the  objection.  Yet  never- 
theless men  of  the  highest  powers  have  prayed  and 
continue  to  pray.  I  am  permitted  to  publish  the 
following  letters,  which  show  what  Carlyle  thought 
about  it  in  1870.  And  as  he  thought  in  1870,  he 
thought  in  1828.  His  mind  when  it  was  once  made 
up  never  wavered,  never  even  varied. 

From  George  A.  Duncan  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

4  E!jr»  Place,  Edinbni^h :  June  4, 1870. 
Honoured  Sir, — I  am  a  Btmnger  to  you,  bat  my  gnmd- 
&ther.  Dr.  Henry  Ditncan,  of  Buthwell,  was  not,  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  on  that  ground  that  I  rest  my  plea  for  addressing 
joo.  Of  all  the  things  I  possess  there  is  none  I  value  more 
than  a  capj  of  your  translation  of  •  Meister's  Apprenticeship,' 
presented  to  my  grandfather  by  you,  and  bearing  on  its  fly- 
leaf these  to  me  thrice  precious  words : — '  To  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Duncan,  from  his  gratefol  and  affectionate  friend  T.  Carlyle.' 
I  show  it  to  all  my  friends  with  the  utmost  |vide.  But  I 
have  another  plea.  I  was  one  of  those  Edinburgh  students 
to  whom,  as  a  &tbei  to  his  sons,  yon  addressed  words  which 
I  have  read  over  at  least  six  times,  and  mean,  while  I  Ure, 
to  remember  and  obey.  I  have  still  one  plea  more.  You 
know  that  in  this  country,  when  people  are  perplexed  or  in 
doubt,  they  go  to  their  minister  for  counsel :  you  are  my 
03 
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minister,  my  only  minister,  my  honoured  and  trnated  teacher, 
and  to  yon  I,  having  for  more  than  a  year  back  ceased  to 
believe  as  my  fitthers  believed  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
being  now  an  inquirer  in  that  field,  come  for  light  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  There  are  repeated  expressions  in  your 
works  which  convince  me  that  in  some  form  or  other  yon 
believe  in  prayer,  and  the  &ct  that  the  wisest  men,  Luther, 
Knoz,  Cromwell,  and  that  greater  Man  whose  servants  they 
were,  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer,  is  at  variance  with 
the  thought  which  still  forces  itself  upon  me,  that  to  attempt 
to  change  the  Will  of  Him  who  is  Best  and  Wisest  (and 
what  is  prayer,  if  it  is  not  that  F)  is  in  the  last  degree  absurd. 
The  only  right  prayer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  '  Thy  will  be  dcme ; ' 
and  that  is  a  needless  one,  for  God's  will  shall  assuredly  be 
done  at  any  rate.  Is  it  too  mach  to  hope  that  you  will 
kindly  write  me  a  few  lines  throwing  light  on  this  subject? 
I  have  read  G-oethe's  *  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint,'  and  also 
what  you  say  with  regard  to  Cromwell's  prayers,  but  still  I 
have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  conviction.  Lest  these 
remarks  should  seem  to  you  intolerably  shallow,  I  must 
inform  you  that  I  am  only  twenty. 

Would  it  interest  you  in  any  measure  to  read  some 
letters  written  by  you  to  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  when  this  old 
century  was  in  its  teens,  and  thus  recall  from  your  own 
beloved  past  a  thousand  persons,  thoughts,  and  scenes  and 
schemes  bygone  ?  Mr,  M.  left  my  grand-uncle,  Mr.  Craig, 
one  of  his  trustees,  and  among  the  papers  which  thus  fell 
into  Mr.  Craig's  hands  were  several  letters  from  you  to 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  C.'s  daughters  lately  gave  them  to  one 
of  my  sisters,  and  I  believe  that  if  you  expressed  the 
slightest  wish  to  see  them,  I  should  be  able  to  persuade  her 
to  let  me  send  them  to  you,  though  she  guards  them  very 
jealously. 

Believe  me,  yoiirs  ever  gratefully, 

Geo.  K.  Ddbcah, 
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Tkomaa  Carlyle  to  George  A.  Duncan. 

01i«Ism:  June  9, 1870. 

Dear  Sir, — Yon  need  no  apology  for  addressing  me  j  your 
letter  itself  is  of  amiable  ingennons  character ;  pleasant  and 
interesting  to  me  in  no  common  degree.  I  am  sorry  only 
that  I  cannot  set  at  rest,  or  settle  into  cleamess,  your  douhts 
on  that  important  subject.  What  I  mjself  practically,  in  a 
half-articulate  way,  believe  on  it  I  will  iiy  to  express  for  yoa. 

First,  then,  as  to  your  objection  of  setting  op  our  poor 
wish  or  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Eternal,  I  have 
not  the  least  word  to  say  in  contradiction  of  it.  And  this 
seems  to  close,  and  does,  in  a  sense  though  not  perhaps  in 
all  senses,  close  the  question  of  our  prayers  being  gra/nted, 
or  what  is  called  '  heard ; '  but  that  is  not  the  whole  question. 

For,  on  the  other  hand,  prayer  is  and  remains  always  a 
native  and  deepest  impulse  of  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  correctly 
gone  about,  is  of  the  very  highest  benefit  (nay,  one  might  say, 
indispensabihty)  to  every  man  aiming  morally  high  in  this 
world.  No  prayer  no  religion,  or  at  least  only  a  dAimh 
and  lamed  one !  Prayer  is  a  turning  of  one's  soul,  in  heroic 
reverence,  in  infinite  desire  and  endeavow,  towards  the 
Highest,  the  All-Excellent,  Omnipotent,  Supreme.  The  \ 
modem  Hero,  therefore,  onght  wyt  to  give  up  praying,  as  / 
he  has  latterly  all  but  done. 

Words  of  prayOT,  in  this  epoch,  I  know  hardly  any.  Bnt 
the  act  of  prayer,  in  great  moments,  I  believe  to  be  still 
possible ;  and  that  one  should  gratefully  accept  each  moments, 
and  count  them  blest,  when  they  come,  if  come  they  do — 
which  latter  is  a  most  rigorous  preliminary  question  with  us 
in  all  cases.  '  Can  I  pray  in  this  moment '  (much  as  I  may 
wieA  to  do  flo) ?  'If  not,  then  no ! '  I  can  at  least  stand 
silent,  inquiring,  and  not  blasphemously  Ue  m  this  Presence  I 

On  the  whole.  Silence  is  the  one  safe  form  of  prayer 
known  to  me,  in  this  poor  sordid  era — though  there  are 
ejacnlatory  words  too  which  occasionally  rise  on  one,  with  a 
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felt  propriety  and  veracity;  words  very  welcome  in  such 
case  I  Prayer  is  the  aspiration  of  our  poor  struggling  heavy- 
laden  soul  towards  its  Eternal  Father ;  and,  with  or  without 
words,  ought  -not  to  become  impossible,  nor,  I  i)ersuade  my- 
self, need  it  ever.  Loyal  sons  and  subjects  ea/n,  approach  the 
King's  throne  who  have  no  'request'  to  make  there,  except 
that  they  may  continue  loyal.     Cannot  they  ? 

This  is  all  I  can  say  to  you,my  good  young  friend ;  and  even 
this,  on  my  part  and  on  yours,  is  perhaps  too  much.  Silence, 
silence  I  'The  Highest  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words,'  says 
Goethe.  Nothing  so  desecrates  mankind  as  their  continual 
babbling,  both  about  the  speakable  and  the  unspeakable,  in 
this  bad  time  ] 

Yonr  grandfather  was  the  amiablest  and  kindliest  of 
men ;  to  me  pretty  much  a  unique  in  those  young  years,  the 
one  cultivated  man  whom  I  could  feel  myself  permitted  to 
call  frieTid  as  well.  Never  can  I  forget  that  Ruthwel!  Mause, 
and  the  beautiful  souls  (your  grandmother,  your  grand- 
aunts,  and  others)  who  then  made  it  bright  to  me.  All 
vanished  now,  all  vanished  I 

Please  tell  me  whose  son  you  are — not  George  John's,  I 
think,  but  Wallace's,  whom  I  can  remember  only  as  a  grave 
boy  ?  Also  whether  bonny  little  '  Barbara  Buncan  *  is  still 
living ;  or  indeed  if  she  ever  lived  to  be  your  aunt  ?  I  have 
some  sad  notion  No.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  the 
Mitchell  letters :  I  wrote  many  letters  to  the  good  Mitchell ; 
but  I  fear  now  they  were  all  of  a  foolish  type,  fitter  to  bum 
than  to  read  at  present.  Tell  me  also,  if  yon  like,  a  little 
more  about  yourself,  your  pursuits  and  endeavours,  your  in- 
tended course  in  the  world.  You  perceive  I  expect  from  yon 
one  mors  letter  at  least,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  can 
anmver  any  more,  for  reaaone  you  may  see  sufficiently  I 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  with  sincere  good  wishes, 

T.  Cablyle. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

A.D.  1828.      ..ST.  33. 

I  HAVE  already  described  Craigenputtock  as  the 
dreariest  spot  in  all  the  British  dominions.  The 
nearest  cottage  is  more  than  a  mile  &om  it ;  the 
elevation,  700  feet  above  the  sea,  stunts  the  trees 
and  limita  the  garden  produce  to  the  hardiest  vege- 
tables. The  house  is  gaunt  and  hungry-looking. 
It  stands  with  the  scanty  fields  attached  as  an  island 
in  a  sea  of  morass.  The  landsci^e  is  unredeemed 
either  by  grace  or  grandeur,  mere  undulating  hiUs 
of  grass  and  heather,  with  peat  bogs  in  the  hollows 
between  them.  The  belts  of  firs  which  now  reJieve 
the  eye  and  furnish  some  kind  of  shelter  were 
scarcely  planted  when  the  Carlyles  were  in  posses- 
sion.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Carlyle  shuddered  at  tiie 
thought  of  making  her  home  in  so  stem  a  solitude, 
delicate  as  she  was,  with  a  weak  chest,  and  with  the 
fatal  nervous  disorder  of  which  she  eventually  died 
already  beginning  to  show  itself.  Yet  so  it  was  to 
be.  She  had  seen  the  place  in  March  for  the  first 
time  in  her  Hfe,  and  then,  probably,  it  had  looked  its 
very  worst.  But  in  May,  when  they  came  to  settle, 
the  aspect  would  have  scarcely  been  mended.    The 
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spring  is  late  in  Scotland ;  on  the  high  moors  the 
trees  are  still  bare.  The  fields  are  scarcely  coloured 
with  the  first  shoots  of  green,  and  winter  lingers  in 
the  lengthening  days  as  if  unwilling  to  relax  its  grasp. 
To  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  the  adventure  might  weU 
seem  desperate.  She  concealed  the  extent  of  her 
anxiety  from  her  husband,  though  not  entirely  from 
others.  Jeffrey  especially  felt  serious  alarm.  He 
feared  not  without  reason  that  Carlyle  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  be  trusted  in  such 
a  situation  with  the  charge  of  a  delicate  and  high- 
spirited  woman,  who  would  not  spare  herself  in  the 
hard  duties  of  her  situation. 

The  decision  had  been  made,  however,  and  was 
not  to  be  reconsidered.  Jeffrey  could  only  hope  that 
the  exile  to  Siberia  would  be  of  short  duration. 
When  the  furniture  at  Comely  Bank  was  packed  and 
despatched,  he  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  stay 
with  him  in  Moray  Place,  while  the  carts  were  on  the 
road.  After  two  days  they  followed,  and  in  the  last 
week  of  May  they  were  set  down  at  the  door  of  the 
house  which  was  now  to  be  their  home.  The  one 
bright  feature  in  the  situation  to  Carlyle  was  the 
continual  presence  of  his  brother  at  the  farm.  The 
cottage  in  which  Alexander  Carlyle  lived  was  at- 
tached to  the  premises ;  and  the  outdoor  establishment 
of  field,  stall,  and  dairy  servants  was  common  to 
both  households. 

I  resume  the  letters. 
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To  John  Carlyle. 

GraJgeniiuttaclE:  Jose  10, 1838. 

My  dear  Jack, — We  received  your  much-longed-for  letter 
two  days  ago  before  leaving  Edinboigfa  in  such  a  sceae  of 
chaotic  uproar  as  I  had  never  vitneeaed,  and  do  earnestly 
hope  I  shall  never  witness  a^^ain,  for  the  house  was  fall  of 
mats  and  deal  boxes  and  straw  and  packthread,  and  there 
was  a  wrapping  and  a  stitching  and  a  hammering  and 
tumbling ;  and  Alick  and  Jamie  came  with  six  carts  to  take 
away  our  goods ;  and  all  things  were  wrenched  &om  their  old 
fixtures,  and  dispersed  and  scattered  asunder,  or  united  only 
by  a  common  element  of  dust  and  noise,  What  would  the 
sack  of  a  city  be,  when  the  dismantling  of  a  house  is  such  t 
From  all  packers  and  carpenters,  and  flittings  by  night  or 
day,  Oood  Lord  deliver  us. 

I  have  waited  here  above  two  weeks  in  the  vain  hope 
that  some  calmness  would  supervene.  But  painters  and 
joiners  still  desecrate  every  comer  of  our  dwelling,  and  I 
write  in  the  midst  of  confusiou  worse  confounded  ae  better 
than  not  writing  at  all. 

We  have  arrived  at  Craigenputtock  and  found  much 
done,  but  still  much  to  do ;  we  must  still  rush  and  run  with 
carts  and  saddlehorses  te  Dumfries  eveiy  second  day,  and 
rejoice  when  we  return  if  the  course  of  events  have  left  us  a 
bed  to  sleep  on.  However,  by  the  strength  of  men's  heads 
and  arms  a  mighty  improvement  is  and  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  one  day  we  calculate  a  quiet  bonse  must  stand 
dry  and  clean  for  us  amid  this  wilderness ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher will  hoe  his  potatoes  in  peace  on  his  own  soil,  and 
none  to  make  him  a&aid.  Had  we  come  hither  out  of  whim 
one  might  have  sickened  and  grown  melancholy  over  such 
an  outlook ;  but  we  came  only  in  search  of  food  and  raiment, 
and  will  not  start  at  straws.  Away  then  with  Unmuth  v/nd 
Verdruaa !  Man  is  bom  to  trouble  and  toil  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.     Let  him  toil,  therefore,  as  his  best  is,  and 
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make  no  noiae  aboat  the  matter.  Is  the  day  wearisome, 
dusty,  and  full  of  midgea  that  the  galled  limbs  are  like  to 
feU? 

Ein  guter  Abend  kommt  henin, 
Wenn  icb  den  ganzen  Tag  gethan.  .  .  . 
Next  evening,  after  the  arrival  of  yonr  letter,  I  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Black  and  Yoang,  booksellers,  London  (of  the 
*  Foreign  Review '),  'Sirecting  them  to  pay  twenty  out  of  forty 
pounds  which  they  had  ordered  me  to  draw  on  them  for, 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ransome  &  Go.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Baron  von  Eichthal  at  Munich.'  I  hope  the  money  may 
have  reached  you  by  this  time.  I  sent  these  booksellers  a 
long  paper  on  Goethe  for  their  next  stiU  imprinted  number ; 
the  forty  pounds  was  for  an  essay  on  his  *  Helena.'  I  meant 
to  send  them  another  piece  (on  the  life  of  Heyne)  for  this 
number ;  but  where  is  the  cunning  that  could  write  a  paper 
here  in  the  midst  of  uncreated  night  ?  But  I  am  getting 
very  sick,  and  must  leave  you  till  after  dinner,  and  go  stick 
some  rows  of  peas  which  are  already  Nourishing  in  our  new 
garden. 

.  .  .  Alas !  Jack,  there  is  no  sticking  of  peas  for  me  at 
this  hoiir,  the  cutting-tools  being  all  in  active  operation 
elsewhere ;  so  I  sit  down  to  talk  with  you  again,  still  im- 
praiimiay  though  in  better  health  than  I  was  an  hour  ago. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  in  considerably  better  health  ever  since 
I  came  hither,  and  fotmd  my  red  chestnut  Irish  doctor 
(though  ill)  saddled,  waiting  for  me  in  his  stall.  By  degrees 
I  do  think  I  shall  grow  as  sound  as  another  man ;  and  then, 
when  the  German  doctor  is  settled  within  sight  of  me  at 
Cum&ies,'  and  we  see  him  twice  a  week,  and  all  is  fixed  on 
its  own  footing,  will  not  times  be  brighter  than  they  have 
been  with  na  ?  One  blessing  we  have  always  to  be  thankful 
for — unity  and  brotherly  love,  which  makes  us,  though  a 
struggling,  still  a  united  family — and  are  we  not  aU  spared 
together  in  this  wonderful  existence  still  to  hope  as  we 
>  Willi  whom  John  Culjla  was  then  living. 
■  Join  Culjle's  present  intention. 
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struggle  ?  Let  us  ever  be  gratefnl  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and  struggle  onward  in  the  path  He  directs.  Some  traces 
of  our  presence  may  also  be  left  behind  us  in  this  pilgrimage 
of  life,  some  grains  added  to  the  great  pyramid  of  human 
endeavour.     Wbat  more  has  man  to  wish  for  ? 

Of  the  Ciaig  o'  Putta  I  cannot  yet  rightly  speak  till  we 
have  seen  what  adjustment  matters  will  assume.  Hitherto, 
to  say  truth,  all  prospers  as  well  as  we  could  have  hoped. 
The  house  stands  heightened  and  white  with  rough  cast,  a 
light  hewn  porch  in  front  and  canns  on  the  chimney-heads ; 
and  within  it  all  seems  firm  and  sound.  During  summer, 
as  we  calculate,  it  will  dry,  and  the  smoke  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  now  pretty  well  subdued,  so  that  on  this  side  . 
some  satisfaction  is  to  be  looked  for.  We  appear  also  to 
have  been  rather  lucky  in  our  servants.  An  active  maid 
came  with  us  from  Edinburgh.  A  dairywoman,  also  of  good 
omen,  comes  to  us  to-morrow  from  Thomhill ;  and  a  good- 
hiunoured  slut  of  a  byre-woman  was  retained  after  half  a 
year's  previous  trial.  Then  we  have  two  sufHcient  {arming 
men  and  a  bonneted  stripling  skilful  in  sheep,  from  this 
glen.    Alick  himself  is  an  active  little  fellow  as  ever  bent 

,  and  though  careworn  is  diligent,  hearty,  and  compliant. 

He  Uvea  in  his  little  room,  which  is  still  but  half-famished 
like  the  rest  of  the  house.'  Maty  has  been  visiting  at 
Scotsbrig,  and  is  now  learning  to  sew  at  Dumfries.  Jane 
Uie  lesser  (Jean)  has  taken  her  place  here  and  famishes 
butter  and  aftermga  {jibbvnga) '  for  tea,  though  we  are  BtiU 
in  terrible  want  of  a  cheeseboard,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  shall  get  one  to-morrow  afternoon.  Jane  (the 
greater)  is  surveying  all  things,  proving  all  things,  that  she 
may  hold  fast  to  what  is  good.  She  watches  over  her 
joiners  and  painters  with  an  eye  like  any  hawk's,  from  which 
nothing  crooked,  nnplumb  or  otherwise  irregular  can  hide 
itself  a  moment.     And  then,  to  crown  our  felicity,  we  have 

'  Not  yet  in  occupatdoD  of  lua  own  cottage. 

*  Anuutdftle  expresBions,  meaning— what  P    The  expluiitoiy  woid 
itoelf  reqnirea  explaining. 
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two  fowls  hatching  in  the  wood,  a  dack  with  twelve  eggs,  and 
a  hen  with  (if  I  mistake  not)  eleven,  from  which,  for  they  are 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  great  things  are  expected.  Nay, 
it  was  bat  theee  three  nights  ago  that  we  slew  a  Highland 
stot  and  salted  him  in  a  barrel,  and  his  puddings  even  now 
adorn  the  kitchen  ceiling. 

Prom  Edinburgh  or  other  peopled  quarters  of  the  world  I 
have  yet  heard  nothing.  We  left  Edward  Irving  there  preach- 
ing like  a  Boanerges,  with  (as  Henry  Inglis  very  naively 
remarked)  the  town  divided  about  him,  *  one  party  thinking 
that  he  was  quite  mad,  another  that  he  was  an  entire  hum- 
bug.' For  my  own  share  I  would  not  be  intolerant  of  any 
.  80  worthy  a  man ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Irving 
is  on  the  road  to  truth,  it  is  no  straight  one.  We  had  a 
visit  from  him,  and  positively  there  does  seem  a  touch 
of  extreme  exaltation  in  him.  I  do  not  think  he  will  go 
altogether  mad,  yet  what  else  he  will  do  I  cannot  so  well  con- 
jecture. Cant  and  enthusiasm  are  strangely  commingled  in 
him.  He  preaches  in  steamboats  and  all  open  places,  wears 
clothes  of  an  antique  cut  (his  waistcoat  has  flaps  ortails  midway 
down  the  thigh),  and  in  place  of  ordinary  salutation  bids 
*  the  Lord  bless  you.'  I  hear  some  faint  rumour  of  Ms  out^ 
heroding  Herod  since  we  left  the  North,  bat  we  have  not 
yet  got  our  newspaper,  and  so  know  nothing  positive.  So  '  the 
Laurt  bless  him  I !  for  the  present,  and  if  you  pass  through 
London  on  your  return,  you  are  engaged  to  go  and  see  him, 
and,  I  think  he  said,  *  abide  with  him '  or  '  tarry  with  him  * 
on  your  way. 

The  last  two  nights  we  spent  in  Edinburgh  were  spent — 
where  think  yoa  ?  In  the  house  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  surely 
one  of  the  kindest  little  men  I  have  ever  in  my  life  met 
with.  He  and  his  household  (wife  and  daughter)  have  posi- 
tively engaged  to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  here  this  very 
summer !  I  am  to  write  him  an  article  on  Bums  as  well  as 
on  Tasso.  But  alas,  alas !  all  writing  is  as  yet  far  from  my 
hand.  Walter  Scott  I  did  not  see  because  he  was  in  Lon- 
don i  nor  hear  of,  perhaps  because  he  wau  a  bosy  or  uncour" 
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teoua  man,  so  I  left  his  Ooeihe  medals  to  be  given  hiin  by 
Jeffrey.'  Lockhart  had  written  a  kind  of  '  Life  of  Bums,' 
and  men  in  general  vere  making  another  uproar  about 
Bums.  It  LB  this  book,  a  trivial  one  enough,  which  I  am  to 
■pretend  reviewing.  Further,  except  continued  abnee  of 
Leigh  Hunt  for  his  *  Lord  Byron,  and  some  of  his  Contem- 
poraries,' there  seemed  no  news  in  the  literary  world,  or  rather 
universe ;  for  was  there  ever  such  a  world  as  it  has  grown  ? 

Be  steady  and  active  and  of  good  cheer,  my  dear  Doctor, 
and  come  home  and  live  beside  us,  and  let  us  all  be  as 
happy  as  we  can. 

I  am  ever,  your  true  brother, 

T.  Casltle. 

The  carpenters  and  plasterers  were  at  last  dia- 
missed.  Craigenputtock  became  tolerable,  if  not  yet 
'  cosmic,'  and  as  soon  all  was  quiet  again,  Carlyle 
settled  himself  to  work.^  Tasso  was  abandoned,  or  at 

*  Tliej  bad  Iwen  on^nallj  entrusted  to  Wilson.  How  they  iud  been 
paned  to  Jeflrey  I  do  not  know, 

*  It  waa  now  tbat  the  '  bread '  problem  bad  to  be  encountered,  of 
wbich  Hite  Jewsbury  speaks  in  ber  'Recollections  of  Mm.  Carlyle,' 
Oarlyle  couM  not  eat  sucb  bread  as  the  Craigenputtock  servants  could 
babe  for  him,  or  as  could  be  bought  at  Dumfries,  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle  had 
to  mate  it  herself.  bGss  Smith,  an  accomplished  lady  living  at  Carlisle, 
has  kindly  sent  me  a  letter  in  vrbicb  the  story  is  characteristicaUy  told 
by  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself.  It  is  dated  January  11, 18S7— after  an  inteml 
of  nearly  thirty  years.    Mrs.  Carlyle  writes : — 

'  So  many  talents  are  wasted,  so  many  entbnsiasnis  turned  to  smoke, 
so  many  Uvea  spilt  for  want  of  a  little  patience  and  endurance,  for  want 
of  understanding  and  laying  to  heart  what  you  have  so  well  expTMsed  in 
your  versee — the  meaning  of  the  Prueni — for  vnmt  of  recogniung  that  it 
is  not  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  "  the  duty  nearest  hand,"  but  the 
spirit  in  which  one  does  it,  that  makes  one's  doing  noble  or  mean.  I 
cant  think  how  people  who  have  any  natural  ambitiDU  and  any  sense  of 
power  in  them  escape  going  mad  in  a  world  like  this  without  the 
recognition  of  that.  I  know  I  was  very  near  mad  when  I  found  it  out 
for  myself  (aa  one  has  to  find  out  for  oneself  everything  that  is  to  be  of 
•ny  real  praddcal  use  to  oae). 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  came  into  my  bead  F    Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
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least  postponed,  but  the  article  on  Burns  wag  written 
— ^not  so  ungraciously,  so  far  as  regarded  Lockhart, 
as  the  epithet  *  trivial '  which  had  been  applied 
to  hia  book  might  have  foreboded.  But  it  is  rather 
on  Bums  himBelf  than  on  hia  biographer's  account 
of  him  that  Carlyle'g  attention  was  concentrated. 
It  ia  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  essays,  and  was 
composed  with  an  evidently  peculiar  interest,  be- 
cause the  outward  circumstances  of  Bums's  hfe,  hia 
origin,  hia  early  surroundings,  his  situation  as  a  man 
of  genius  bom  in  a  farmhouse  not  many  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  same  people  and  the  same  associa- 
tions as  were  ao  familiar  to  himself,  could  not  fail  to 
make  him  think  often  of  himself  while  he  was  writing 
about  his  countryman.     How  this  article  was  judged 

eoufoTt  to  7on  in  similai  moments  of  &tigiie  and  disgust.  I  had  gone 
with  my  bualiajid  to  live  on  a  little  estate  at  peat  bog  that  had  descended 
to  me  all  the  way  down  from  John  Welsh  the  Covenuiter,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Enox.  J%at  didn't,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  make  me 
feel  (^igenputtock  a  whit  less  of  a  peat  bog,  and  a  most  drearj, 
untoward  place  to  Hto  at.  In  fact,  it  was  sixteen  miles  distant  on  everj^ 
side  from  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  shops,  and  even  poet  office. 
FurdieT,  we  were  verj  poor,  and  farther  and  worst,  being  an  onlj  child, 
and  brongM  np  to  "  grant  prospects,"  I  waa  aublimel;  ignorant  of  every 
tmuuh  of  useAil  knowledge,  though  a  capital  Latin  scholar,  and  veiy  fidr 
mathematiciBn  1 1  ft  behoved  me  in  these  astonishing  cironnurtauces  to 
learn  to  sew  I  Husbands,  I  was  shocked  to  find,  wore  their  stockings 
into  holes,  and  wore  always  loung  buttons,  and  I  was  expected  1»  "  look 
to  all  that ;"  also  it  behoved  me  to  learn  to  eookl  no  capable  aorrant 
choosing  to  live  at  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  my  husband  having 
bad  digestion,  which  complicated  my  difficulties  dreadfully.  The  bread, 
above  all,  brought  from  Dumfries,  "soured  on  hia  stomach"  (oh 
Heaven  I),  and  it  was  plainly  my  duty  as  a  Ohristian  wife  to  bake  at 
home.  So  I  sent  for  Cobbett's  Cuttaga  Economy,  and  fell  to  work  at  a 
loaf  of  bread.  But  knowing  nothing  about  the  process  of  fermentation  or 
the  heat  of  ovena,  it  came  to  pass  that  my  loaf  got  put  into  the  oven  at 
the  time  that  myself  ought  to  have  been  put  into  bed ;  and  I  remained 
the  only  person  not  asleep  in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  desert    One 
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by  the  contemporary  critics  will  be  presently  seen. 
For  himself,  it  ia  too  plain  that  before  he  came  to  the 
end  of  it  the  pastoral  simplicities  of  the  moorland  had 
not  cured  Carlyle  of  his  humours  and  hypochondrias. 
He  had  expected  that  change  of  scene  would  enable 
him  to  fling  off  his  shadow.  His  shadow  remained 
sticking  to  him ;  and  the  poor  place  where  he  had 
cast  his  lot  had  as  usual  to  bear  the  blame  of  his 
disappointment.  In  his  diary  there  stands  a  note: 
'Finished  a  paper  on  Bums,  September  16,  1828,  at 
this  Devil's  Den,  Craigenputtock.' 

Meanwhile,  though  he  complained  of  hearing  little 
fix)m  the  world  outside,  his  friends  had  not  forgotten 
him.  Letters  came  by  the  carrier  from  Dumfiries,  and 
the  Saturday's  post  was  the  event  of  the  week.  Jeffrey 

o'clock  struck,  and  tbeu  two,  nod  then  tiiree ;  and  stdll  I  was  nttjng 
there  in  an  inmenBa  solitude,  my  whole  bodj  aching  with  wearineH,  my 
heart  aching  with  a  aanse  of  fotlornnees  and  degiadatvm.  That  I,  wbo 
had  been  bo  petted  at  home,  whose  comfort  had  been  Btndied  by  OTeiy- 
body  in  the  house,  who  had  nerer  been  Tequired  to  do  anything  hut 
euilhate  my  mind,  should  have  to  pass  all  those  hour*  of  the  nigbt  in 
watching;  a  loaf  0/ bread — which  mightn't  turn  out  bread  after  all  I 
Such  thoughts  maddened  me,  till  I  laid  down  my  head  on  the  table  and 
Bobbed  aloud.  It  was  then  that  somehow  the  idea  of  Benvenuto  Oellini 
littiug  up  all  night  watching  bis  Perseus  in  the  furnace  came  into  my 
head,  and  suddenly  I  asked  myself:  "AAer  all,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Upper  Powew,  what  is  the  mighty  di£Ference  between  astatuaofPeraeus 
and  a  loaf  of  bread,  so  that  each  be  the  thing  one^s  band  has  found  to  do  P 
The  man's  determined  will,  bis  energy,  his  patience,  his  resource,  were 
the  really  admirable  things,  of  which  his  statae  of  Perseus  waa  the 
mere  chance  aipresition.  If  he  had  been  a  woman  living  at  Craigen- 
puttock, with  a  dyspeptic  husband,  sixteen  nules  from  a  baker,  and  be 
a  bod  one,  all  these  same  qualitiea  would  bare  come  out  more  fitly  in  a 
good  loaf  of  bread. 

'  I  cannot  exprees  what  consolation  this  germ  of  an  idea  spread  over 
my  nncoDgenial  life  during  tbe  years  we  lived  at  that  savage  place, 
where  my  two  immediate  predecessors  had  gone  mad,  and  the  third  had 
taten  to  drink,' 
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especially  was  affectionate  and  assiduous.  He  re- 
proached Carlyle  for  not  writing  to  him,  com- 
plained of  being  so  soon  forgotten,  and  evidently 
wished  to  keep  his  friend  as  close  to  him  as  possible. 
The  papers  on  German  literature  had  brought  a 
pamphlet  upon  Jeflrey  about  Kant,  &om  *  some 
horrid  German  blockhead  ; '  but  he  was  patient  under 
the  affliction  and  forgave  the  cause.  King's  College 
had  been  set  on  foot  in  London  on  orthodox  prin- 
ciples, under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  bishops.  He  offered  to  recommend  Carlyle 
to  them  as  Professor  of  Mysticism ;  although  mysti- 
cism itself  he  said  he  should  like  less  than  ever  if  it 
turned  such  a  man  as  Carlyle  into  a  morbid  misan- 
thrope, which  seemed  to  be  its  present  effect.  Sir 
Walter  had  received  his  medals  and  had  acknow- 
ledged them ;  had  spoken  of  Goethe  as  his  master, 
and  had  said  civil  things  of  Carlyle,  which  was  more 
than  he  had  deserved.  Jeffrey  cautioned  Carlyle  to  be 
careful  of  the  delicate  companion  who  had  been 
trusted  to  him ;  offered  his  services  in  any  direction 
in  which  he  could  be  of  use,  and  throughout,  and 
almost  weekly,  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the  '  hermits ' 
some  note  or  letter,  short  or  long,  but  always  spark- 
ling, airy,  and  honestly  affectionate.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  print  these  letters  in  extenso  ;  for 
they  would  show  that  Jeffrey  had  a  genuine  regard 
and  admiration  for  Carlyle,  which  was  never  com- 
pletely appreciated.  It  was  impossible  from  their 
relative  positions  that  there  should  not  be  at  least  an 
appearance  of  patronage  on   Jefirey's  part.      The 
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reader  has  probably  discovered  that  Carlyle  waa 
proud,  and  proud  men  never  wholly  forgive  those  to 
whom  they  feel  themselves  obliged. 

Late  in  the  summer  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
young  Charlea  Buller,  now  grown  to  intellectual  man- 
hood, and  thinking  about  entering  pubhc  Ufe.  He 
and  his  old  tutor  had  not  forgotten  each  other. 
Carlyle  had  watched  him  through  Cambridge,  and 
had  written  to  caution  him  against  certain  forms  of 
Liberal  opinion  towards  which  Mrs.  Strachey  had 
seen  with  alarm  that  her  brilliant  nephew  was  tend- 
ing.   Buller  replies : — 

To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Angiut  81, 1828. 

I  can  hardly  say  I  feel  sorry  for  your  disappointment 
respecting  St,  Andrews  and  the  London  UniverBity,  since 
you  seem  to  have  been  utterly  careless  of  success.  The 
former  I  suppose  went  almost  solely  by  miDiateml  influence; 
and  as  my  father  has  not  quite  arrived  at  the  degree  of 
Toryism  and  baseness  which  would  make  a  man  support  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Government,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  any  good  in  that  way.  You  have,  I  see,  left  Edinbmgh. 
Which  and  where  is  the  awfully  cacophonious  place  where 
you  have  taken  up  your  residence?  I  would  venture  to  hint 
that  you  have  kept  a  perplexing  silence  respecting  the 
posture  of  your  present  life. 

I  see  the  London  University  allows  people  to  give 
lectures  in  some  manner  of  connection  with  them  without 
being  appointed  by  them.  Suppose  you  were  to  propose  to 
give  lectures  on  German  literature  and  philosophy,  I  should 
think  you  would  get  an  innumerable  quantity  of  pupils.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  new  '  King's  College '  is  closed  to 
aU  teachers  by  M.A.'s  and  Reverends.  If  not,  I  should  think 
you  might  possibly  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  some 
VOL.  U.  D 
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appointment  there,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  thing 
to  have  one  person  in  that  establiBhment  who  knows  any- 
thing beyond  that  slender  and  antique  lore  which  the  two 
venerable  Univeraitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  impart  to 
their  &^e«.  But  I  only  mention  this,  for  I  am  utterly 
ignorant  whether  this  new  King's  College  is  to  teach  anything 
beyond  loyalty  and  Church  of  Englandarionism,  or  to  have  any 
teachers  except  a  Greek  and  Latin  lecturer,  and  perhaps  one 
in  Divinity  to  explain  the  Catechism.  But  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  I  would  obtain  information  from  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  who  is  the  best  of  the  people  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

We  forwarded  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Stischey,  who  I  dare 
say  will  not  have  acknowledged  it,  because  she  has  just  had 
the  misfortune  of — a  tenth  child.  We  have  some  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  Miss  Kirkpatrick  soon,  but  she  is  in  great 
trouble.  Her  brother  William,  perhaps  you  already  know, 
died  in  May  afler  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  His  poor 
young  wife  baa  gone  mad,  and  Kitty,  after  all  this,  has  been 
involved  in  a  very  wearisome  and  distressing  dispute  with 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick*s  sister  respecting  the  care  of  her  brother's 
children. 

And  now  I  refer  once  more  to  what  yon  said  in  your 
letter  to  me  about  myself.  You  seem  to  hope  that  my 
UtilitarianiBm  and  blankness  in  religion  will  not  last  long. 
If  they  are  wrong,  that  is,  not  a  true  conclusion  of  my 
reason,  I  hope  that  I  may  abandon  them,  and  that  soon. 
But  I  have  adopted  Utilitarianism  because  I  think  it  affords 
the  best  explanation  of  men's  opinions  on  morals,  and  be- 
cause on  it  may  be  built,  I  think,  the  best  framework  on 
which  we  may  form  and  instruct  the  natural  feelings  of  men 
to  do  that  which  produces  peace  and  good  will  among  them. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Utilitarians, 
whether  promulgated  under  that  name  or  under  others,  have 
already  done  no  little  good  in  shaming  the  world  out  of  some 
of  its  worst  theories  of  right  and  wrong  respecting  most 
important  matters  of  practice.  That  many  of  the  Utilitarians 
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are  grossly  intolerant  I  am  rety  ready  to  admit.  But  is  not 
this  the  inToriablfl  concomitant  (except  in  the  very  Srst 
geninses)  of  zeal  for  the  tmth  F  and  especially  so  when  men 
have,  like  the  UtUitariane,  to  beep  their  new  principles  by 
main  force  of  Ic^c  against  the  intolerance  of  the  stupid 
champions  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  general  disfiavonr  even  of 
the  better  and  wiser  part  of  the  community  ? 

With  regard  to  my  blankness  in  religion — you  call  by  a 
mild  name  a  set  of  opinions  to  which  men  usually  attach  a 
name  that  bums  worse  than  Inquisitor's  fire  and  &ggot — I 
have  fixed  myself  in  that,  because  I  have  not  yet  found  that 
faith  which  I  could  believe,  and  none  among  the  creeds  of 
this  world  that  I  conld  vnsh  to  be  true.  I  could  picture  to 
myself  a  bright  creed  truly ;  but  to  think  that  it  conld  be 
real  because  it  was  pretty  would  be  childish  indeed. 

Bat  my  steed  awaits  me. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Bdlleb. 

July  thia  year  had  been  intensely  hot.  Jefii-ey 
had  complained  of  being  stifled  in  the  courts,  and  for 
the  moment  had  actually  envied  his  iriends  their  cool 
mountaiii  breezes.  The  heat  had  been  followed  in 
August  by  rain.  It  had  been  *  the  wettest,  warmest 
summer  ever  known.'  Alexander  Carlyle  had  been 
living  hitherto  with  his  brother,  the  cottage  which  he 
was  to  occupy  with  one  of  his  sisters  not  being  yet 
ready.  The  storms  had  delayed  the  masons ;  while 
the  article  on  Bums  was  being  written  the  premises 
were  stiU  littered  with  dirt,  and  Carlyle's  impatience 
with  small  misfortunes  perhaps  had  inspired  the  un- 
pleasant epithet  of  Devil's  Den  with  which  he  had 
already  christened  his  home.  He  appears  to  have 
remained,  however,  in  a — for  him — tolerable  humour. 
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To  John  Carlyle. 

August  36,1828. 

Id  tluB  mansion  we  have  had  a  battle  like  that  of  St. 
Oeoi^e  and  the  Dragon.  Neither  are  we  yet  conquerors. 
Smoke  and  wet  and  chaos.  The  first  we  have  subdued ;  the 
last  two  we  are  subduing.  May  the  Lord  keep  all  Chriatian 
men  from  flitting. 

As  to  literature,  which  also  is  bread-making,  I  have  done 
nothing  since  Whitsunday  but  a  shortish  paper  on  Heyne* 
for  the  '  Foreign  Review,'  which  will  appear  in  No.  4.  A 
long  article  on  Goethe  is  just  publishing  in  No.  3,*  which 
has  been,  for  want  of  cash,  I  believe,  exceedingly  delayed ; 
and  at  tUs  very  date  I  am  very  busy,  and  third  part  done, 
with  a  'fair,  full,  and  free '  essay  on  Bums  for  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review.'  None  can  say  how  bilious  I  am,  and  am 
hke  to  be ;  but  I  have  begun  to  ride  daily  on  Larry,'  and  bo 
Jeffirey  shall  have  his  article  at  the  appointed  time.  That 
wonderful  little  man  is  expected  here  very  soon  with  Weib 
und  Kind.  He  takes  no  little  interest  in  us,  writes  often, 
and  half  hates,  half  loves  me  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 
Nay,  he  even  oifers  me  in  the  coolest,  lightest  manner  the 
use  of  his  puree,  and  evidently  rather  wishes  I  would  use  it. 
Proh  Deuim  atque  koTRvnum  fidem. !  This  from  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  lawyer  I  Jane  is  in  considerable  trepidation 
getting  the  house  fully  equipped  for  these  august  visitors. 
Surely  I  think  she  will  succeed.  Nay,  already  we  are  very 
smart.  Here  is  a  drawing-room  with  Goethe's  picture  in  it, 
and  a  piano,  and  the  finest  papering  on  the  walls ;  and  I 
write  even  now  behind  it,  in  my  own  Uttle  library,  out  of 
which  truly  I  can  see  nothing  bat  a  bam-roof,  tree  tops, 
and  empty  hay-carts,  and  under  it  perhaps  a  stagnant 
midden,  cock  with  hens,  overfed  or  else  dazed  with  wet  and 
starvation  ;  but  vyiikin  which  I  may  see  a  clear  fire  (of  peats 


r,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S. 
»  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  233- 
*  The  Irish  horse  of  'genius,'  who  hid  thrown  him  at  Hoddam  Bill. 
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and  Sanquhar  coals),  with  my  desk  and  books  and  every 
aceontrement  I  need  in  &irest  order.  Shame  be&U  me  if  I 
ought  to  complain,  except  it  be  of  my  own  stupidity  and 
pusillanimity.  Unhappily  we  still  want  a  front  door  road, 
and  the  lawn  is  mostly  a  quagmire. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  a  long  letter  from  Goethe' 
enclosing  another  from  Dr.  Eckermann,  his  secretary,  full  of 
conmiendations  and  congratulations  abont  my  criticism  of 
his  *  Helena.*  I  ought  to  have  written  to  him  long  ago,  but 
cannot  and  must  not,  till  I  have  done  with  Bums.  If  you 
pass  within  any  manageable  distance  of  Weimar  yon  will 
sorely  wait  on  this  sage  man.  Seriously,  I  venerate  such 
a  person  considerably  more  not  only  than  emy  king  or 
emperor,  but  than  any  man  that  handles  never  so  expertly 
the  tools  of  kings  and  emperors.  S&m,  ExceUenz  already 
knows  you  by  name,  and  will  welcome  you  in  his  choicest 
mood. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  horrible  accident  at  Kirkcaldy  ? 
Irving  was  going  to  preach  there,  and  the  kirk  fell  and 
killed  eight  and  twenty  persons.  What  think'sta  he  means,' 
said  my  father,  *  gawn  up  and  down  the  country  tevelling 
and  screeching  like  a  wild  hear  ? '  Heaven  only  knows  com- 
pletely. Walter  Welsh  wonders  they  do  not  '  lay  him  up.' 
I  add  no  more. 

Your  brother, 

T.  Cablyle. 

The  Jeffreys  were  to  have  come  in  September, 
while  the  weather  was  still  fine,  but  they  had  gone 
first  to  the  weatem  Highlands,  and  their  visit  was  put 
ofi*  till  the  next  month.  Meanwhile  the  article  on 
Bums  had  been  sent  off,  and  before  the  appearance  of 
the  viators  at  Craigenputtock  a  sharp  altercation  had 

'  I  find  no  copy  of  tills  lettei.    The  original  appears  to  be  loettunong 
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commenced  between  the  editor  and  his  contributor  on 
certain  portions  of  it,  which  was  not  easily  ended.  On 
the  article  itself  the  world  has  pronounced  a  more  than 
favourable  verdict.  Goethe  considered  it  so  excellent 
that  he  translated  long  pass^es  from  it,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  his  collected  works ; '  but,  as  Goethe 
had  observed  about  Schiller,  contemporaries  always 
stumble  at  first  over  the  writings  of  an  original  man. 
The  novelty  seems  like  presumption.  The  editor  of 
the  '  Edinburgh  Keview '  found  the  article  long  and 
diffuse,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  'it  contained 
much  beauty  and  felicity  of  diction.'  He  insisted  that 
it  must  be  cut  down — cut  down  perhaps  to  half  its 
dimensions.  He  was  vexed  with  Carlyle  for  standing, 
as  he  supposed,  in  his  own  Hght,  misusing  his  talents 
and  throwing  away  his  prospects.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  reading  him  a  general  lecture. 

*  I  suppose,'  he  said,  '  that  you  will  treat  me  as 
something  worse  than  an  ass  when  I  say  that  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  the  great  source  of  your  extravar 
gance,  and  of  all  that  makes  your  writings  intolerable 
to  many  and  ridiculous  to  not  a  few,  is  not  so  much 
any  real  peculiarity  of  opinions,  as  an  unlucky  ambi- 
tion to  appear  more  original  than  you  are,  or  the 
humbler  and  still  more  delusive  hope  of  converting 
our  English  intellects  to  the  creed  of  Germany 
and  being  the  apostle  of  another  Reformation.  I 
wish  to  God  I  could  persuade  you  to  fling  away  these 
affectations,  and  be  contented  to  write  like  your 
famous  countrymen  of  all  ages :  as  long  at  least  as 
'  Qoethe's  Workt,  vol.  xsxiii.  pp.  181  et  taq. 
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you  write  to  your  countrymen  and  for  them.  The 
nationality  for  which  you  commend  Bums  so  highly 
might  teach  you,  I  think,  that  there  are  nobler  tasks 
for  a  man  like  you  than  to  vamp  up  the  vulgar  dreams 
of  these  Dousterswivels  you  are  so  anxious  to  cram 
down  our  throats ;  but  which  I  venture  to  predict  no 
good  judge  among  us  wUl  swallow,  and  the  nation  at 
large  speedily  reject  with  loathing.' 

So  spoke  the  great  hterary  authority  of  the  day. 
The  adventurous  Prince  who  would  win  the  golden 
water  on  the  mountain's  crest  is  always  assailed  by 
cries  that  he  is  a  fool  and  must  turn  back,  from  the 
enchanted  stones  which  litter  the  track  on  which 
he  is  ascending.  They  too  have  once  gone  on  the 
same  quest.  They  have  wanted  faith,  and  are 
become  blocks  of  rock  echoing  commonplaces  ;  and 
if  the  Prince  turns  his  head  to  listen  to  th^n,  he  too 
becomes  as  they.  Jeffi-ey  tried  to  sweeten  his  admo- 
nitions by  compliments  on  the  article  upon  Goethe  ; 
but  here  too  he  soon  fell  to  scolding.  *  Though  I  ad- 
mire,' he  said, '  the  talent  of  your  paper,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  your 
opinions  and  the  grossness  of  your  idolatry.  I  predict 
too,  with  full  and  calm  a^urance,  that  your  cause  is 
hopeless,  and  that  England  never  will  admire,  nor 
indeed  endure,  your  German  divinities.  It  thinks 
better  and  more  of  them  indeed  than  it  ever  will 
again.  Your  eloquence  and  ingenuity  a  Uttle  mask 
their  dull  eztrav^ance  and  tiresome  presumption. 
As  soon  as  they  appear  in  their  own  persons  every- 
body will  laugh.    I  am  anxious  to  save  you  from  this 
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foeda  superstitio.  The  only  harm  it  has  yet  done  you 
is  to  make  you  a  little  verbose  and  prone  to  ex^ger- 
ation.  There  are  strong  eymptoms  of  both  m  your 
Bums.  I  have  tried  to  staunch  the  first,  but  the 
latter  is  in  the  grain,  and  we  must  just  risk  the 
wonder  and  the  ridicule  it  may  bring  on  us.' 

This  was  not  merely  the  protest  of  an  editor,  but 
the  reproach  of  a  sincere  friend.  Jeffrey  ardently 
desired  to  recommend  Carlyle  and  to  help  him  for- 
ward in  the  world.  For  Carlyle's  own  sake,  and  still 
more  for  the  sake  of  his  young  and  delicate  relative,  he 
was  vexed  and  irritated  that  he  should  have  buried 
himself  at  Craigenputtock.  He  imagined,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  with  justice,  that  Carlyle  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith  (to  a  clever  man 
of  the  world  the  most  absurd  and  provokii^  of  illu- 
sions), which  the  sohtude  of  the  moors  only  tended  to 
encourage. 

With  Octxjber  the  promised  visit  was  accomphshed. 
How  he  came  with  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  his  daughter,  how 
the  big  carriage  stood  wondering  how  it  had  got  there 
in  the  rough  farm-yard,  how  Carlyle  and  he  rode 
about  the  country,  with  what  astonishment  he  learnt 
that  his  dinner  had  been  cooked  for  him  by  his  hostess's 
own  hands,  how  he  delighted  them  all  in  the  evenings 
with  his  briUiant  anecdotes  and  mimicries — all  this 
has  been  told  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Those  two  days  were  a  sunny  island  in  the  general 
dreariness,  an  Indian  summer  before  winter  cut  the 
Carlyles  off  from  the  outside  world  and  wrapped  them 
round  with  snow  and  desolation.    During  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Jeffreys'  stay  controverted  subjects  were 
successfully  avoided.  But  Carlyle's  talk  had  none 
the  less  provoked  JeflQrey.  He  himself,  with  a  spiri- 
tual creed  which  sat  easy  on  him,  believed  never- 
theless that  it  was  the  business  of  a  sensible  man  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  use  his  faculties  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  provide  for  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  him.  He  saw  hie  friend  given  over 
as  he  supposed  to  a  self-delusion  which  approached 
near  to  foolish  vanity,  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  clouds 
like  Ixion,  and  to  be  begetting  chimferas  which  he  ima- 
gined to  be  divine  truths.  All  this  to  a  clear  practical 
intelligence  Uke  that  of  Jeffrey  was  mere  nonsense,  and 
on  the  last  night  of  his  stay  he  ended  a  long  argument 
in  a  tone  of  severe  reproach  for  which  he  felt  him- 
self afterwards  obliged  to  apologise.  His  excuse,  if 
excuse  was  needed,  was  a  genuine  anxiety  for  Car- 
lyle's welfare,  and  an  equal  alarm  for  his  wife,  whose 
delicacy,  like  enough,  her  husband  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  consider  suffi- 
ciently. '  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think,'  he  said  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  left  them, '  that 
dither  you  or  Mrs.  Carlyle  are  naturally  placed  at 
Craigenputtock ;  and  though  I  know  and  reverence 
the  feelings  which  have  led  you  to  fix  there  for  the 
present,  I  must  hope  it  will  not  be  long  necessary  to 
obey  them  in  that  retreat.  I  dare  not  advise,  and  do 
not  even  know  very  well  what  to  suggest  to  a  mind 
BO  constituted  as  yours  ;  but  I  shall  be  proud  to  give 
you  my  views  upon  anything  that  occurs  to  yourself, 
and  pray  underatand  that  few  things  in  this  world 
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can  give  me  more  gratification  than  being  able  to  be 
of  any  serious  use  to  you.  Take  care  of  the  fair 
creature  who  has  trusted  herself  so  entirely  to  you. 
Do  not  let  her  ride  about  in  the  wet,  nor  expose  her- 
self to  the  wintry  winds  that  will  by-and-by  visit 
your  lofty  retreat ;  and  think  seriously  of  taking 
shelter  in  Moray  Place '  for  a  month  or  two,  and  in 
the  meantime  be  gay  and  playful  and  foolish  with 
her,  at  least  as  often  as  you  require  her  to  be  wise 
and  heroic  with  you.  You  have  no  mission  upon 
earth,  whatever  you  may  fancy,  half  so  important  as 
to  be  innocently  happy — and  all  that  is  good  for  you 
of  poetic  feeling  and  sympathy  with  majestic  nature 
will  come  of  its  own  accord  without  your  straining 
after  it.  That  is  my  creed,  and  right  or  wrong  I 
am  sure  it  is  both  a  simpler  and  a  humbler  one  than 
yours.' 

The  trouble  with  the  article  on  Burns  was  not 
over.  Jeffrey,  as  editor,  had  to  consider  the  taste  of 
the  great  Liberal  party  in  literature  and  politics,  and 
to  disciples  of  Bentham,  as  indeed  to  the  average 
reader  of  any  poHtical  persuasion,  Carlyle's  views 
were  neither  welcome  nor  intelligible.  When  the 
proof  sheets  came,  he  found  '  the  first  part  cut  all  into 
shreds — the  body  of  a  quadruped  with  the  head  of  a 
bird,  a  man  shortened  by  cutting  out  his  thighs  and 
fixing  the  knee-caps  on  the  hips.'  Carlyle  refused  to 
let  it  appear  '  in  such  a  horrid  shape.'  He  replaced 
the  most  important  passages,  and  returned  the  sheets 

*  Jeffi^y'a  houw  in  EdinbiUKb. 
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with  an  intimation  that  the  paper  might  be  cancelled, 
but  should  not  be  mutilated.  Few  editors  would 
have  been  bo  forbearing  as  Jeflrey  when  so  audaciously 
defied.  He  complained,  but  he  acquiesced.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  article  would  do  the  Eeview  credit, 
though  it  would  be  called  tedious  and  sprawling 
by  people  of  weight  whose  mouths  he  could  have 
stopped.  He  had  wished  to  be  of  use  to  Carlyle  by 
keeping  out  of  sight  in  the  Eeview  hie  mannerism  and 
affectation ;  but  if  Carlyle  persisted  he  might  have 
his  way. 

Carlyle  was  touched ;  such  kindness  was  more 
than  he  had  looked  for.  The  proud  self-assertion 
was  followed  by  humility  and  almost  penitence,  and 
the  gentle  tone  in  which  he  wrote  conquered  Jeflrey 
in  tuml  Jeffrey  smd  that  he  admired  and  approved 
of  Carlyle's  letter  to  him  in  all  aspects.  '  The  can- 
dour and  sweet  blood'  which  was  shown  in  it  de- 
served the  highest  praise ;  and,  as  the  dying  pagan 
said  in  the  play, '  If  these  are  Christian  virtues  I  am 
a  Christian,'  so  Jeffrey,  hating  as  he  did  what  he 
called  Carlyle's  mysticism,  was  ready  to  exclaim,  if 
these  were  mystic  virtues  he  was  mystic.  *  But  your 
virtues  are  your  own,'  he  said, '  and  you  possess  them 
not  in  consequence  of  your  mysticism,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  You  shall  have  anything  you  like.  I  cannot 
chaffer  with  such  a  man,  or  do  anything  to  vex  him ; 
and  you  shall  write  mysticism  for  me  if  it  will  not  be 
otherwise,  and  I  will  print  it  too  at  all  hazards  with 
very  few  and  temperate  corrections.  I  think  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  talent,  and  might 
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do  considerable  things  if But  no  matter ;    I 

will  not  tire  of  you ;  after  all,  I  believe  there  are 
many  more  things  as  to  which  we  agree  than  about 
which  we  differ,  and  the  difference  is  not  radical, 
but  formal  chiefly.' 
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So  the  winter  settled  down  over  Craigenputtock. 
The  weekly  cart  struggled  up  when  possible  from 
Dumfries  with  letters  and  parcels,  but  storms  and 
rain  made  the  commumcations  more  and  more 
difficult.  Old  Jamea  Carlyle  came  over  from  Scots- 
brig  for  a  week  after  the  Jeffreys  went,  an  Edinburgh 
friend  followed  for  three  days  more,  and  after  that 
few  feces  save  those  of  their  own  household  were 
seen  at  the  Carlyles'  door.  Happily  for  him  he  was 
fiiUy  employed.  The  '  Foreign  Eeview '  and  the 
*  Edinburgh '  gave  him  as  much  work  as  he  could  do. 
He  had  little  need  of  money;  Scotsbrig  supplied 
him  with  wheat  flour  and  oatmeal,  and  the  farm  with 
milk  and  eggs  and  hams  and  poultry.  There  was 
little  that  needed  buying  save  tea  and  sugar  and 
tobacco ;  and  his  finances  (for  his  articles  were  long 
and  handsomely  paid  for)  promised  for  a  time  to  be 
on  an  easy  footing  in  spite  of  the  constant  expenses 
of  his  brother  John  at  Munich.  There  were  two 
horses  in  the  stable — Larry,  the  Irish  horse  of 
'genius,'  and  Harry,  Mrs.  Carlyle's  pony.^  In 
'  Oftrlyle  told  me  a  itoiy  cf  thsM  two  botau,  ilIustntiT«  of  tlM 
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fine  weather  they  occaaionally  rode  or  walked 
together.  But  the  occasions  grew  rarer  and  rarer. 
Carlyle  was  essentially  solitary.  He  went  out  in  all 
weathers,  indifferent  to  wet  and,  in  spite  of  his 
imagined  ill-health,  impervious  to  cold.  But  he 
preferred  to  be  alone  with  hia  thoughts,  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  left  at  home  to  keep  the  house  in  proper 
order.  She  by  education,  and  he  by  temperament, 
liked  everything  to  be  well  kept  and  trim.  He  was 
extremely  dainty  about  his  food.  He  did  not  care 
for  delicacies,  but  cleanliness  and  perfect  cookery  of 
common  things  he  always  insisted  on,  and  if  the  por- 
ridge was  smoked,  or  the  bread  heavy,  or  the  butter 
less  than  perfect,  or  a  plate  or  a  dish  ill-washed,  he 
was  entirely  intolerable.  Thus  the  necessary  imper- 
fections of  Scotch  farm-servant  girls  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  She  baked 
the  bread,  she  dressed  the  dinner  or  saw  it  dressed, 
she  cleaned  the  rooms.  Among  her  other  accom- 
plishments she  had  to  learn  to  milk  the  cows,  in  case 

sense  of  humour  in  animala.  I  cannot  data  it  either  bj  day  or  Tear, 
kbA  therefore  I  give  it  in  ft  note.  They  had  »  vicioua  old  bow,  who  waa 
the  ^lant  and  the  terror  of  tlte  feim  jard.  One  daj  Carlyle  was 
amobing  bis  pipe  oul^de  bis  front  door,  when  he  heard  shneka  of  rage 
and  agony  comtrined  from  the  loaok  of  the  houae.  He  went  ronnd  to  aaa 
what  was  the  matter.  A  deep  drain  had  been  opened  acroM  the  yard,  the 
bottom-of  which  waa  stiff  clay.  Into  this  by  some  unlucky  cnrioaity  the 
BOW  had  been  tempted  to  descend,  and  being  there  found  a  difficulty  in 
getting  out.  The  horses  were  loose.  The  pony  saw  the  opportunity — 
the  sow  was  straggling  to  extricate  herself.  The  pony  stood  over  lier, 
and  at  each  efibrt  cuffed  her  back  again  with  a  stroke  of  tlie  fore  hoof, 
mie  BOW  WBs  Bcreaming  more  from  fury  than  pain.  Lorry  stood  by 
watching  the  perfonnance  and  smiling  approveJ,  nodding  his  head  every 
tjme  that  the  beast  was  knocked  back  into  the  clay,  with  (as  Oarlyle 
declared)  the  most  obvious  and  exquisite  perception  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  sitiUitiaii. 
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the  byre-woman  should  be  out  of  the  way,  for  fresh 
milk  was  the  most  essential  article  of  Carlyle's  diet. 
Nay,  it  might  happen  that  she  had  to  black  the 
grates  to  the  proper  polish,  or  even  scour  the  floors 
while  Carlyle  looked  on  encouragingly  with  his  pipe. 
In  addition  to  this  she  had  charge  of  dairy  and 
poultry ;  not  herself  necessarily  making  butter  or 
killing  fowls,  but  directing  what  was  to  be  done  and 
seeing  that  it  was  done  properly.  Her  department, 
in  short,  was  the  whole  establishment.  This  winter 
she  was  tolerably  well,  and  as  long  as  her  health 
lasted  she  complained  of  nothing.  Her  one  object 
was  to  keep  Carlyle  contented,  to  prevent  him  from 
being  fretted  by  any  petty  annoyance,  and  prevent 
him  also  from  knowing  with  how  much  labour  to 
herself  his  own  comfort  was  secured. 

Thus  the  months  passed  on  pleasantly.  The 
'  tempests,'  about  which  JeflQrey  had  been  so  anxious, 
howled  over  the  m^prs,  but  did  not  much  affect 
them.  Carlyle's  letters  were  written  in  fair  spirits. 
The  Devil's  Den  had  become  a  tolerable  home.  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  it  seems,  when  she  could  spare  time,  gaUoped 
down  alone  toTempland  (16  miles)  to  see  her  mother. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Crugeuputtock :  November  36, 1828, 
This  house,  bating  eome  ontskirt  things,  which  most  be 
left  till  spriiig,  is  really  subBtantial,  comfortable,  and  even 
half  elegant.  I  sit  here  in  my  little  library  and  langh  at 
the  howling  tempests,  for  there  are  green  cmtains  and  a 
clear  fire  and  papered  vails.  The  '  old  kitchen '  also  is  ts 
tight  a  dining  room  as  you  would  wish  for  me,  and  has  a 
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black  clean  barred  grate,  at  which,  when  filled  with  Sanqu- 
har coals,  you  might  roast  Boreas  himself.  The  good  wife 
too  is  happy  and  contented  with  me  and  her  solitude,  which 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  equalled  out  of  Sahara  itself.  You 
cannot  figure  the  atillnese  of  these  moora  in  a  November 
drizzle.  Nevertheless  I  walk  often  under  cloud  of  night,  in 
good  Ecclefechan  cidga,  down  as  far  as  Carstammon  Bum, 
Bometimes  to  Sandy  Wells,  conversing  with  the  void  heaven 
in  the  most  pleasant  fashion.  Besides  Jane  also  has  a  pony 
now  which  can  canter  to  perfection  even  by  the  side  of  Larry. 
To-morrow  she  is  going  over  to  Templand  with  it,  and  it  is 
by  her  that  I  send  this  letter.  Grace,  our  servant,  a  tight 
tidy  careful  sharp-tempered  woman,  is  the  only  other  inmate 
of  the  house. 

I  write  hard  all  day,  and  then  Jane  and  I,  both  learning 
Spanish  for  the  last  month,  read  a  chapter  of  '  Don  Quiiote ' 
between  dinner  and  tea,  and  are  already  half  through  the 
first  volume  and  eager  to  persevere.  After  tea  I  sometimes 
write  again,  being  dreadfully  slow  at  the  business,  and  then 
generally  go  over  to  Alick  and  Mary  and  smoke  my  last  pipe 
with  them ;  and  so  I  end  the  day,  having  done  little  good, 
perhaps,  but  almost  no  ill  that  I  could  help  to  any  creature 
of  God's. 

So  pass  our  days,  except  that  sometimes  I  stroll  with  my 
axe  or  Inll  in  the  plantations,  and  when  I  am  not  writing  I 
am  reading.  We  had  Henry  Inglis  here  for  three  days,  and 
our  father  for  a  week  lately,  both  of  whom  seemed  highly 
contented  with  this  wonderful  Craig.  Alick  and  Mary,  you 
already  understand,  live  in  their  own  cottage,  or  mther 
double  farmhouse,  for  were  it  once  dried  it  will  be  the 
bieldest,  tightest  mansion  of  its  sort  within  some  miles  of  it. 
They  have  two  man-servants  and  two  maid-servants,  are 
&ttening,  or  merely  boarding,  quantities  of  black  cattle, 
have  almost  a  dozen  pigs,  and  plenty  of  weak  com,  and 
about  eighty  cartloads  of  potatoes,  to  say  nothing  of  turnip 
acres,  to  feed  them  with.  Alick  is  about  thatching  a  cattle 
ahed,  linig  since  built  (of  dry  stones),  down  near  the  moor. 
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and  we  have  had  roadBmen  for  many  weeks  gravelliiig  the 
&oDt  of  thia  door  (a  most  marked  improvement),  making  us 
a  proper  road  to  it,  and  thoroughly  repairing  the  old  road. 
Thus  you  see  chaos  la  roUing  himself  back  from  as  by 
degrees,  and  all  winter  we  are  to  have  stonenliking,  and 
planting,  and  draining  (if  I  can  write  for  the  cash),  till 
by-and-by  I  think  this  hermitage  will  positively  become  a 
very  tolerable  place.  For  the  rest  we  drink  tea  together 
every  Sunday  night  and  live  in  good  brotherhood,  having  no 
neighbouTB  that  do  not  wish  us  weU. 

As  to  my  writing,  it  iB  only  at  present  a  most  despica- 
ble *  article '  entitled  '  Gennan  Playwrights,'  with  which  I 
expect  to  be  done  in  a  week. 

Next  I  mean  to  write  one  on  Novalis,  and  probably  a 
larger  one  on  Voltaire.  Some  day  these  roads  will  be  made 
and  sky-lights  mended,  and  all  tight  and  pargetted,  and  I 
shall  have  leisore  to  cease  reviewing,  and  try  to  give  work 
for  reviewing. 

Onr  news,  beyond  our  own  household,  are  mostly  of  a 
sombre  cast.  James  Anderson,  the  young  Laird  of  Straquhar, 
our  Mud  neighbour  and  acquaintance,  died  after  two  days' 
iUnesB  a  few  weeks  ago.  John  Grier,  of  the  Grove,  is  gone 
to  his  long  home.  He  also  died  suddenly,  but  like  a  jnst 
man,  and  with  entire  compOBTire.  la  not  this  world  a 
mystery,  and  grand  with  terror  as  well  as  beauty  ? '  My 
letter,  you  will  see,  ends  in  sable,  like  the  life  of- man.  My 
own  thoughts  grow  graver  every  day  I  live. 

When  Carlyle  was  in  good  spirits,  his  wife  had  a 
pleasant  time  with  him.  '  Bl  to  live  wi','  impatient, 
irritable  over  little  things,  that  he  always  waa ;  but  he 
was  charming,  too ;  no  conversation  in  my  experience 

^  In  »  prerioua  letter  Cailyle,  speakiiig^  of  another  death,  a«J^^ 
'  Oh  God,  it  ia  ft  fearM  world,  this  we  live  in,  a  film  spread  over 
bottomleea  abjases,  into  which  do  eye  hsa  pierced.'  The  uune  exprea- 
■ion  occurs  in  the  JVencA  Sevolution,  .The  image  had  alreadj  im- 
pTMsed  itMlf  into  bis  mind. 

VOL.  U.  B 
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ever  equalled  his ;  and  unless  the  evil  spirit  had  posses- 
sion of  him,  even  hie  invectives  when  they  burst  out 
piled  themselves  into  metaphors  so  extravagant  that 
they  ended  in  convulsions  of  laughter,  with  his  whole 
body  and  mind,  and  then  all  was  well  again.  Their 
Spanish  studies  together  were  delightful  to  both.  His 
writing  was  growing  better  and  better.  She — the  most 
watchful  and  severest  of  critics, — who  never  praised 
where  praise  was  not  deserved,  was  happy  in  the  ful- 
filment of  her  prophecies,  and  her  hardest  work  was  a 
delight  to  her  when  she  could  spare  her  husband's 
mind  an  anxiety  or  his  stomach  an  indigestion.  At 
Christmas  she  had  a  holiday,  going  down  to  her 
mother  and  grandfather  at  Templand.  But  while 
away  among  her  own  people  her  heart  was  on  the 
Craig.  This  is  one  of  the  letters  which  Carlyle 
himself  annotated,  in  the  sad  days  when  she  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Templand:  December  80, 1828. 
Goody,  Goody,  dear  Goody, — Yoa  said  you  would 
weary,  and  I  do  hope  in  my  heart  you  are  wearying.  It 
will  be  Bo  sweet  to  make  it  all  op  to  you  in  kisses  when  I 
return.  You  will  tak^  me  and  hear  all  my  bits  of  ex- 
periences, and  your  heart  will  beat  when  you  find  how  I 
have  longed  to  return  to  you.  Darling,  dearest,  loveliest, 
*The  Lord  bless  you.''  I  think  of  yon  every  hour,  every 
moment.  I  love  you  and  admire  you,  like — like  anything. 
My  own  Good-Good.     But  to  get  away  on  Sunday  waa  not 
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in  my  power:  my  mother  argued,  entreated,  and  finally 
grot  (wept),  I  held  out  on  the  ground  of  having  appointed 
Alick  to  meet  me  at  church ;  but  that  was  untenable.  John 
Kerr '  could  be  sent  off  at  break  of  day  to  tell  that  I  could 
not  come.  I  urged  that  the  household  would  find  them- 
selves destitute  of  every  Christian  comfoaH,  unless  I  were 
home  before  Wednesday.  That  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
sending  anything  that  was  wanted  from  here.  Tea,  sugar, 
butchers'  meat,  everything  was  at  my  service.  Well,  but  I 
wanted,  I  said,  to  be  your  first  foot  on  New  Year's  Day. 
I  might  be  gratified  in  this  also.  She  would  hire  a  post- 
chaise  and  take  me  over  for  that  day  on  condition  I  returned 
at  night  t 

In  short,  she  had  a  remedy  ready  for  everything  but 
death,  and  I  could  not  without  seeming  very  unkind  and 
ungracious,  refuse  to  stay  longer  than  I  proposed.  So  I 
write  this  letter  *  with  my  own  hand '  [Ed.  Irving]  that  you 
may  not  be  disappointed  from  day  to  day ;  but  prepare  to 
weloome  me  '  in  your  choicest  mood '  on  Sunday.  If  the 
day  is  at  all  tolerable,  perhaps  Alick  or  you  will  meet  me  at 
church.  Mrs.  Oichton,  of  Dabton,  was  very  pressing  that 
you  and  I  should  spend  some  days  with  them  just  now, 
*  when  their  house  was  full  of  company.'  Bnt  I  assured  her 
it  would  be  losing  labour  to  ask  yon.  However,  by  way  of 
consolation,  I  have  agreed  to  '  refresh '  a  party  for  her  with 
my  presence  on  Friday,  and  held  out  some  hope  that  you 
would  visit  them  at  your  leisure.  '  I  am  sure  the  kindness 
of  those  people '    *  The  Lord  bless  them ! '  * 

Dearest,  I  wonder  if  you  are  getting  any  victual.  There 
must  be  cocks  at  least,  and  the  chickens  will  surely  have 
laid  their  eggs.  I  have  many  an  anzioos  thought  about  youj 
and  I  wonder  if  you  sleep  at  nights,  or  if  you  are  wandering 
about — on,  on — smoking  and  kUUng  mice.  Oh,  if  I  was 
there  I  could  put  my  arms  so  close  about  your  neck,  and 

*  The  TempUnd    manservant  *  Irving. 
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hnBh  yoQ  into  the  softest  sleep  you  have  had  since  I  went 
away.     Ctood  night.     Dream  of  me. 

I  am  ever, 

Your  own  Goody. 

The  first  year  of  Craigenputtock  thus  drew  to  an 
end.  The  Btorma  of  December  were  succeeded  by  frost, 
and  the  moors  were  bound  fast  in  ice.  Carlyle  con- 
tinued as  busy  as  ever  at  what  he  called '  the  despicable 
craft  of  reviewing,'  but  doing  his  very  best  with  it. 
No  slop-work  ever  dropped  from  his  pen.  He  never 
wrote  down  a  word  which  he  had  not  weighed,  or  a 
sentence  which  he  had  not  assured  himself  contmned 
a  truth.  Every  one  of  the  articles  composed  on  this 
bare  hill-top  has  come  to  be  reprinted  unaltered,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  calmness  too  often  absent  from 
his  later  writings.  Handsome  pay,  as  I  said,  came  in, 
but  not  more  than  was  needed.  Brother  John  was  a 
constant  expense ;  and  even  in  the  '  Dunscore  wilder- 
ness '  life  was  impossible  without  money.  '  Alas ! ' 
Carlyle  said,  *  for  the  days  when  Diogenes  could  fit 
up  his  tub,  and  let  the  "  literary  world  "  and  all  the 
other  worlds  except  the  only  true  one  within  his  own 
soul  wag  hither  and  thither  at  discretion.' 

Voltaire  was  now  his  subject.  His  mind  was 
already  turning  with  an  unconscious  fascination  to- 
wards the  French  Revolution.  He  had  perceived  it 
to  be  the  most  noteworthy  phenomenon  of  modem 
times.  It  was  interesting  to  him,  as  an  illustration  of 
his  conviction  that  untruthfulness  and  injustice  were 
as  surely  foUowed  by  divine  retribution  as  the  idola- 
tries and  tyrannies  of  Biblical  Egypt  and  Assyria ; 
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that  the  Power  which  men  professed  on  Sundays  to 
believe  in  was  a  Uving  Power,  the  most  real,  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  facts.  France  had  rejected 
the  Reformation.  Truth  had  been  offered  her  in  the 
shape  of  light,  and  she  would  not  have  it,  and  it  was 
now  to  come  to  her  as  hghtning.  She  had  murdered 
her  prophets.  She  had  received  instead  of  them 
the  scoffing  Encyclopiedista.  Tet  with  these  tran- 
scendental or  '  mystic '  notions  in  his  head,  Carlyle 
could  write  about  the  most  worldly  of  all  men  of 
genius,  as  himself  a  man  of  the  world.  He  meets 
Voltaire  on  his  own  ground,  follows  him  into  hia 
private  history  with  sympathising  amusement ;  falls 
into  no  fits  of  horror  over  his  opinions  or  his  im- 
morahtiea ;  but  r^ards  them  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  Voltaire  he 
sees  the  representative  Frenchman  of  the  age,  whose 
function  was  to  burn  up  unrealities,  out  of  the 
ashes  of  which  some  more  healthy  verdure  might 
eventually  spring.  He  could  not  reverence  Voltaire, 
but  he  could  not  hate  him.  How  could  he  hate  a 
man  who  had  fought  manfully  against  injustice  in 
high  places,  and  had  himself  many  a  time  in  private 
done  kind  and  generous  actions  ?  To  Carlyle,  Voltaire 
was  no  apostle  charged  with  any  divine  message  of 
positive  truth.  Even  in  his  crusade  against  what  he 
beheved  to  be  false,  Voltaire  was  not  animated  with 
a  high  and  noble  indignation.  He  was  simply  an 
instrument  of  destruction,  enjoying  his  work  with  the 
pleasure  of  some  mocking  imp,  yet  preparing  the 
way  for  the  tremendous    conflagration   which  was 
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impending.  There  is,  of  course,  audible  in  this  art- 
icle a  deep  undertone  of  feeling.  Yet  the  language 
of  it  is  free  from  everything  like  excited  rhetoric. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Carlyle  sympathised 
with  and  expected  more  from  the  distinctive  functions 
of  revolution  than  he  was  able  to  do  after  longer 
experience.  '  I  thought,'  he  once  said  to  me,  *  that  it 
was  the  abolition  of  rubbish.  I  find  it  has  been  only 
tlie  kindling  of  a  dungtiill.  The  dry  straw  on  the 
outside  burns  od*;  but  the  huge  damp  rotting  masa 
remaina  where  it  was.' 

Thinking  on  these  momentous  subjects,  Carlyle 
took  his  nightly  walks  on  the  frozen  moor,  the  ground 
crisp  under  his  feet,  the  stars  shining  over  his  head, 
and  the  hills  of  Dunscore  (for  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  dryness  of  the  air)  '  gleaming  like  Strom- 
bolis  or  Etnas  with  the  burning  of  heath.'  '  Craigen- 
puttock  otherwise  silent,  solitary  as  Tadmore  in  the 
wilderness ;  yet  the  infinite  vault  still  over  it,  and 
the  earth  a  little  ship  of  space  in  which  he  was 
sailing,  and  man  everywhere  in  his  Maker's  eye  and 
hand.' 

The  new  year  perhaps  did  not  bring  many  letters ; 
for  Carlyle's  friends  were  still  few,  and  his  intimate 
friends  who  would  write  on  such  occasions  were  very 
few.  One  letter,  however,  could  not  fail  to  come 
from  the  faithful  Jeffrey,  who  sent,  as  a  New  Tear 
greeting,  '  kind  thoughts  and  good  wishes,'  with  a 
laughing  lecture  f^ainst '  dogmatism,'  and  '  the  des- 
perate darkness  of  audacious  mysticism.'  From  this 
Jefirey  passed  to  morahsiug  on  human  life  and  things 
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in  general.  Edinburgh  and  the  whole  of  Britain  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Burke  and  Hare  businesB.  With 
the  Hght  touch,  half  jesting  and  half  serious,  which 
is  the  charm  of  Jeffrey's  style,  he  spoke  of  himself  as 
Uving  in  fear  of  fever  and  dissection,  yet  not  less 
gaily,  less  carelessly  than  usual.  Men,  he  said,  were 
naturally  predestinarians,  and  ran  their  risks  patiently 
because  they  could  not  avoid  them.  The  pestilent  and 
murdering  angels  had  passed  him  so  far,  and  he  was 
grateful  for  his  escape.  Carlyle  had  been  reading 
*  Don  Quixote,'  and  in  writing  to  Jeffrey  had  alluded 
to  it,  contrasting  old  times  with  new.  Jeffrey  pro- 
tested against  Cw-lyle's  damnable  heresy,  insisting 
that  there  were  plenty  of  shabby  fellows  whining  over 
petty  aches  and  finding  life  irksome  in  the  age  and 
country  of  Cervantes,  and  that  in  the  Britain  of 
George  IV.  there  were  stout-hearted,  bright-spirited 
men  who  bore  up  agaiost  captivity  and  worse  ills  as 
cheerily  as  he  did.  He  invited  Carlyle  to  come  and 
stay  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  shake  off  hie  sickly 
fancies.  They  might  furnish  swelling  themes  for 
eloquence,  but  were  out  of  date  and  never  convinced 
anybody ;  and  as  for  Carlyle's  notion  that  a  man 
ought  to  have  a  right  creed  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  universe,  he  would  never  persuade  anyone  that 
the  r^ulation  of  life  was  such  a  laborious  business 
as  he  would  make  it,  or  that  it  was  not  better  to  go 
Ughtly  through  it  vnth  the  first  creed  that  came  to  hand, 
than  spend  the  better  half  of  it  in  an  anxious  verifi- 
cation of  its  articles.  It  would  matter  less  if  Carlyle 
was  but  amusing  himself  with  paradoxes,  but  he  was 
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*  SO  dreadfully  in  earnest.'  He  was  neutraliaing  half 
the  fame  and  all  the  use  of  his  talents,  and  keeping 
aloof  from  him  most  of  the  men  who  were  fittest  for 
his  society. 

Never  had  Jeffrey  written  to  Carlyle  with  more 
warmth.  The  provocation  to  which  he  confessed 
was  but  the  overflowing  of  good  will  to  which  his 
friend's  views  prevented  him  from  giving  the  effect 
which  he  desired.  The  good  will,  though  perfectly 
genuine,  was  not  entirely  disinterested.  Carlyle's 
essays  had  drawn  the  notice  of  the  distinguished 
band  of  men  who  were  then  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  '  Edinburgh  Keview.'  They  had  recognised  that 
he  had  extraordinary  talents ;  that  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  his  senses  and  would  subscribe  the  articles 
of  the  Whig  faith,  he  might  be  an  invaluable  recruit 
to  the  great  party  of  Heform.  Jeffrey  himself  was 
about  to  retire  from  the  editorship  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review,'  and  -  to  become  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  His 
advice,  though  not  decisive,  would  be  of  weight  in  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  and  he  had  seriously  thought  of 
recorhmending  Carlyle.  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith  would  all  have  more  or  less  to  be  consulted ; 
and  perhaps  the  political  chiefs  as  well ;  yet  if  his 
friend  would  only  be  amenable,  burn  his  Goethe, 
renounce  his  mysticism,  and  let  his  talents  and 
virtues  have  fair  play,  Jeffrey  must  have  thought 
that  the  objections  in  those  quarters  would  not  be 
insurmountable. 

So  was  Carlyle  tempted  in  his  hermitage,  like 
another  St,  Anthony,  by  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  in 
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a  more  seductive  drees  than  that  in  which  it  assailed 
the  Christian  saint.  There  was  no  situation  in  the 
empire  more  attractive  to  literary  ambition  than  the 
editorship  of  the '  Edinburgh  Eeview '  in  those  its  palmy 
days  of  glory  and  power.  To  have  been  even  thought 
of  for  such  an  office  implied  that  the  attention  of  the 
Keform  leaders  had  been  drawn  to  him ;  and  that  if 
not  in  this  way,  yet  in  some  others,  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  be  advanced  to  some  lucrative  and  honour- 
able office.  The  difficulty  was  not  on  their  side,  it 
was  on  his.  The  way  which  they  called  heresy  he 
called  truth,  and  the  kind,  honest,  but  seducing  angel 
assailed  him  in  vain. 

Carlyle,  though  in  the  '  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Jef- 
frey '  he  has  acknowledged  a  general  wish  on  Jeffirey's 
part  to  serve  him,  which  was  thwarted  by  his  own  per-  • 
sistency,  has  passed  over  without  mention  this  parti- 
cular instance  of  it.  He  never  mentioned  it  even  in 
conversation  to  myself.  But  the  fact  was  so.  Jeffi-ey  is 
himself  the  witness.  The  publishers  of  the  *  Eeview ' 
came  down  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  with  him.  Carlyle 
was  not  actually  proposed.  The  prudent  and  cautious 
views  of  the  Longmans,  and  Jeffrey's  wish  to  spare  Car- 
lyle the  mortification  of  being  rejected,  prevented  his 
pretensions  from  being  brought  directly  under  dis- 
cussion. But  the  inflexibiUty  and  independence  of 
Carlyle's  character  were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only 
obstacles.  Jeffi-ey  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
person  selected  was  Macvey  Napier,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia,'  '  a  safe  man  at  all  events.'  Jeffrey, 
writing  to  Carlyle,  could  not  hide  his  mortification. 
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'  It  was  with  mixed  sorrow  and  anger/  he  said,  that  he 
saw  his  friend  renouncing  his  natural  titles  to  dis- 
tinction for  such  fantastical  idolatry.  The  folly  of 
his  own  fair  cousin's  ancestors,  who  threw  away  their 
money  in  improving  and  adorning  Craigenputtock, 
waa  but  a  faint  type  of  Oarlyle's.  But  he  could  not 
help  him  ;  he  would  pray  for  him  if  it  would  do  any 
good. 

A  further  effect  of  the  change  of  editorship  was 
that  it  threatened  at  first  the  close  of  Carlyle'a  con- 
nection with  the  'Keview,'  even  aa  a  contributor. 
Jefirey  continued  to  edit  till  the  middle  of  1829,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  in  the  chair  Carlyle'a  help  was  still 
solicited.  The  Voltaire  had  been  written  for  the 
'  Edinburgh,'  if  the  '  Edinburgh  '  would  have  it,  and 
a  corresponding  article  was  in  contemplation  upon 
Johnson,  Voltaire's  direct  antithesis.  Neither  of 
these  subjecta  pleased  Jeffrey.  Carlyle,  he  thought, 
perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  want  of  judgment, 
could  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  either  of  them. 
But  as  the  time  of  hia  withdrawal  drew  near, he 
begged  hard  for  a  parting  contribution  for  his  last 
number.  The  Voltaire  would  have  answered  well 
for  him,  but  he  did  not  even  ask  to  look  at  it.  On 
any  other  subject  Garlyle  might  write  what  he  pleased ; 
mysticism  of  the  worst  kind  should  not  be  rejected. 
He  was  really  ambitious,  he  said,  of  having  a  morsel 
of  mysticism.  He  was  going  to  take  advantage  of 
his  approaching  abdication  by  plaguing  Brougham 
with  an  attack  on  Utilitarianism;  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  he  should  use  the  same  retreat  &om 
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responsibility  in  encouraging  Carlyle  to  commit  a 
fresh  outrage  on  the  rational  part  of  hia  readers. 
Any  topic  would  serve  as  a  text.  Jefirey  suggested 
'Vivian  Grey'  or  'Pelham.'  'Vivian  Grey'  he  con- 
sidered better  than  the  best  novel  which  any  German 
had  ever  written.  Carlyle  proposed  Southey,  but 
Macaulay  had  forestalled  him.  In  the  end  Carlyle 
wrote  the  '  Signs  of  the  Times,'  the  first  of  the  essays 
in  which  he  brought  out  his  views  of  the  condition  of 
modem  English  society — a  most  signal  outrage  in- 
deed, if  that  was  what  Jeffrey  wanted,  on  '  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Progress'  which  was  preached  so  con- 
tinuously from  the  Edinburgh  pulpit.  He  gave 
Jeffi-ey  full  warning  of  what  was  coming.  Jeffrey  only 
encouraged  him  with  visibly  malicious  amusement. 
But  the  cautious  character  which  he  ascribed  to 
Napier  made  it  probable  that  this  article  might  be  his 
last  in  that  periodical. 

Of  outward  incidents  meanwhile  the  Oraigen- 
puttock  history  was  almost  entirely  destitute.  The 
year  1829  rolled  by  without  interruption  to  the 
tranquil  routine  of  daily  life.  John  Carlyle  came 
home  from  Gtermany  and  became  sometimes  his 
brother's  guest  tiU  a  situation  as  doctor  could  be 
found  for  him.  Carlyle  himself  wrote  and  rode  and 
planted  potatoes.  His  wife's  faculty  for  spreading 
grace  about  her  had  extended  to  the  outside  premises, 
and  behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees  she  had  raised  a 
rose  garden.  An  old  but  strong  and  convenient  gig 
was  added  to  the  establishment.  When  an  article 
was  finished  Carlyle  allowed  himself  a  fortnight's 
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holiday  :  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  driving  off  with  Larry 
either  to  Templand  or  to  Scotsbrig;  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  duly  arranged  under  cover  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  splashboard.  The  Jeffreya  passed  through 
Dumfries  in  the  summer.  Their  friends  from  the 
Criug  drove  down  to  see  them,  and  were  even  medi- 
tating afterwards  an  expedition  in  the  same  style 
throughout  England  aa  far  as  Cornwall. 

Oarlyle  was  full  of  thoughts  on  the  great  social 
questions  of  the  day.  He  wished  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  of  England,  as 
they  lived  in  their  own  homes.  The  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  want  of  means,  but  he  had  set  his  own 
heart  upon  it,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  have  been  glad 
too  of  a  change  from  a  solitude  which  was  growing  in- 
tolerably oppressive.  Carlyle's  ill  humours  had  not 
come  back,  but  he  was  occupied  and  indifferent.  There 
is  a  letter  from  his  wife  to  old  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  Scots- 
brig,  undated,  but  belonging  evidently  to  March  of 
this  year,  in  which  she  complains  of  the  loneliness. 
*  Carlyle,'  she  says,  *  never  aaks  me  to  go  with  him, 
never  even  looks  as  if  he  desired  my  company.' 

One  visitor,  however,  came  to  Craigenputtock  in 
the  summer  whose  visit  was  more  than  welcome. 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  Carlyle's  sisters,  had  the 
superiority  of  mind  and  talent  which  belonged  to  her 
brother,  and  she  had  along  with  it  an  instinctive 
deUcacy  and  nobleness  of  nature  which  had  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  her  education.  She  had  become 
a  most  striking  and  interesting  woman,  but  unhappily 
along  with  it  she  had  shown  symptoms  of  consump- 
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tion.  In  the  preceding  autumn  the  family  had  been 
seriously  alarmed  about  her.  She  had  been  ill  all 
through  the  winter,  but  she  had  rallied  with  the 
return  of  warm  weather.  The  cough  ceased,  the 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheek,  she  was  thought  to 
have  recovered  entirely,  and  in  June  or  July  she  rode 
over  with  her  brother  John  from  Scotsbrig  to  Craig- 
enputtock,  picking  up  on  the  way  a  precious  letter 
which  was  waiting  at  Dumfries  postroffice. 

I  remember  (Carljle  writes)  one  beautiful  summer  even- 
iiig,  1829,  as  I  loanged  out  of  doors  smoking  my  evening 
pipe,  silent  in  the  great  silence,  the  woods  and  hill  tops  all 
gilt  with  the  flaming  splendour  of  a  sunmier  sun  just  about 
to  set,  there  came  a  rustle  and  a  sound  of  hoofs  into  the  little 
bending  avenue  on  my  left  (snn  was  behind  the  house  and 
me),  and  the  minute  after  brother  John  and  Margaret  direct 
&om  Scotebrig,  &eeh  and  handsome,  as  their  little  horses 
ambled  up,  one  of  the  gladdest  sights  and  surprises  to  me, 
'  Mag,  dear  Mag,  once  more.' '  John  had  found  a  letter  from 
G-oethe  for  me  at  the  post-office.  Dummies.  This,  having 
sent  them  in  doors,  I  read  in  my  old  posture  and  place, 
pure  white  the  fine  big  sheet  itself,  still  purer  the  noble 
meaning  all  in  it,  as  if  mutely  planting  to  eternity — letter 
fit  to  he  read  in  such  a  place  and  time.'  Our  dear  Mag  stayed 
some  couple  of  weeks  or  more  (made  me  a  nice  buCF-coloured 
cotton  waistcoat,  I  remember).  She  was  quietly  cheerful, 
and  complained  of  nothing ;  but  my  darling,  with  her  quick 
eye,  had  noticed  too  well  (as  she  then  whispered  to  me)  that 
the  recovery  was  only  superficial,  and  that  worse  might  be 
ahead.     It  was  the  last  visit  Margaret  ever  made. 

Nothing  more  of  special  moment  happened  this 

'  The  account  is  taken  from  the  Rerawitoeneu.  The  concloding 
words  ue  inaerted  from  a  letter. 

*  I  diacover  no  trace  of  this  letter.    Perhapa  it  maj  jet  be  fonnd. 
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year.  Life  went  on  as  usual ;  but  the  autumn  brought 
anxieties  of  more  than  one  description.  The  letters 
that  remain  are  few,  for  his  wife  and  his  brother 
Alexander,  to  whom  he  wrote  most  confidentially, 
were  both  at  Craigenputtock,  and  his  brother  John 
also  was  for  several  months  with  him.  He  was  try- 
ing to  produce  something  better  than  review  articles, 
and  waa  engaged  busily  with  an  intended  history  of 
German  Uterature,  for  which  he  had  collected  a 
large  quantity  of  books.  But  John  Carlyle,  who  was 
naturally  hstless,  had  to  be  stimulated  to  exertion, 
and  was  sent  to  London  to  look  for  employment. 
Employment  would  not  come ;  perhaps  was  less 
assiduously  looked  for  than  it  might  have  been.  The 
expense  of  his  maintenance  fell  on  Carlyle,  and  tlie 
reviews  were  the  only  source  to  which  he  could  look. 
More  articles  therefore  had  to  be  produced  if  a 
market  could  be  found  for  them.  Jeffrey,  constant 
in  his  friendship,  consulted  the  new  editor  of  the 
*  Edinburgh,'  and  various  subjects  were  suggested 
and  thought  over.  Carlyle  proposed  Napoleon,  but 
another  contributor  was  in  tlie  way.  Jeffrey  was  in 
favour  of  Wycliffe,  Luther,  or  '  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Reformation.'  Napier  thought  a  striking  article 
might  be  written  on  some  poetical  subject ;  but  when 
Jeffrey  hinted  to  him  some  of  Carlyle's  views  on  those 
topics,  and  how  contemptuously  he  r^arded  all  the 
modem  English  singers,  the  new  editor  '  shuddered  at 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents  to  which  he  had  dreamt 
of  exciting  him.'  Still,  for  himself,  Jefirey  thought  that 
if  Carlyle  was  in  a  relenting  mood,  and  wished  to 
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exalt  or  mystily  the  world  by  a  fine  rhapsody  on 
the  divine  art,  he  might  be  encour^ed  to  try  it. 

Liking  Jeffrey  as  Carlyle  did,  he  was  puzzled  at 
80  much  interest  being  shown  in  him.  He  caUed  it  a 
mystery.  Jeffrey  humorously  caught  up  the  word, 
and  accepted  it  as  the  highest  compliment  which 
Carlyle  could  pay.  In  a  humbler  sense,  however,  he 
was  content  to  think  it  natural  that  one  .man  of  a 
kind  heart  should  feel  attracted  towards  another,  and 
that  signal  purity  and  loftiness  of  character,  joined  to 
great  talents  and  something  of  a  romantic  history, 
should  excite  interest  and  respect. 

Jeffrey's  anxiety  to  be  of  use  did  not  end  in 
recommendations  to  Napier.  He  knew  how  the 
Carlyles  were  situated  in  money  matters.  He  knew 
that  they  were  poor,  and  that  their  poverty  had  risen 
from  a  voluntary  surrender  of  means  which  were 
properly  their  own,  but  which  they  would  not  touch 
while  Mrs.  Welsh  was  alive.  He  knew  also  that 
Carlyle  had  educated  and  was  still  supporting  his 
brother  out  of  his  own  slender  earnings.  He  saw, 
as  he  supposed,  a  man  of  real  brilliancy  and  genius 
weighed  down  and  prevented  from  doing  justice  to 
himself  by  a  drudgery  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  more  commanding  talents ;  and  with  a 
generosity  the  merit  of  which  was  only  exceeded  by 
the  deUcacy  with  which  the  offer  was  made,  he  pro- 
posed that  Carlyle  should  accept  a  smaU  annuity 
from  him.  Here  again  I  regret  that  I  am  forbidden 
to  print  the  admirable  letter  ia  which  Jeffrey  con- 
veyed his  desire,  to  which  Carlyle  in  Ms  own  mention 
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of  this  transaction  has  done  but  scanty  justice.  The 
whole  matter  he  said  should  be  an  entire  secret 
between  them.  He  would  tell  no  one — not  evea  his 
wife.  He  bade  Carlyle  remember  that  he  too  would 
have  been  richer  if  he  had  not  been  himself  a  giver 
vrfiere  there  was  less  demand  upon  his  liberality.  He 
ought  not  to  wish  for  a  monopoly  of  generosity,  and 
if  he  was. really  a  religious  man  he  must  do  as  he 
would  be  done  to ;  nor,  he  added,  would  he  have 
made  the  offer  did  he  not  feel  that  in  similar  circum- 
stances he  would  have  freely  accepted  it  himself.  To 
show  his  confidence  he  enclosed  50/,,  which  he  ex- 
pected Carlyle  to  keep,  and  desired  only  to  hear  in 
reply  that  they  had  both  done  right. 

Carlyle  was  grateful,  but  he  was  proud.  He  did 
not  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  ever,  entirely  misconstrue 
the  spirit  in  which  Jeffrey  had  volunteered  to  assist 
him ;  but  it  is  hard,  perhaps  it  is  impossible,  for  a 
man  to  receive  pecuniary  help,  or  even  the  offer  of 
pecuniary  help,  from  a  person  who  is  not  his  relation 
without  some  sense  that  he  is  in  a  position  of  in- 
feriority; and  there  is  force  in  the  objection  to 
accepting  favours  which  Carlyle  thus  describes,  look- 
ing back  over  forty  years : — 

Jeffrey  generously  oflfered  to  confer  on  nae  an  anmiity  of 
lOOl.,  which  annual  sum  had  it  fallen  on  me  from  the  cloudB 
would  have  been  of  very  high  convenience  at  that  time,  but 
which  I  could  not  for  a  moment  have  dreamt  of  accepting  as 
gift  or  subventionary  help  from  any  fellow-mortal.  It  was 
at  once  in  my  handsomest,  gratefulleet,  but  brief  and  con- 
clusive way  declined  from  Jeffrey.  '  Republican  equality,* 
the  silently  fixed  law  of  human  society  at  present :  each 
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man  to  live  on  his  own  resources,  and  have  an  equality  of 
economics  with  every  other  man ;  dangerous,  and  not  possible 
except  through  cowardice  or  folly  to  depart  from  said  clear 
rule  till  perhaps  a  better  era  rise  on  as  again. 

Prom  a  letter  written  at  the  time  there  appears 
through  his  genuine  gratitude  a  faint  but  perceptible 
tinge  of  wounded  feehng. 

Do  bat  think  of  Jef&ey  (he  wroto  to  hia  brother,  who 
was  really  the  cause  tiiat  he  wa£  in  difficnlties).  A  letter 
was  lying  here  from  him  offering  in  the  daintiest  style  to 
settle  a  hundred  a  year  oa  unworthy  me.  I  have  jost  sent 
the  meekest,  friendliest,  but  most  emphatic  refusal  for  this 
and  all  coming  times.  Do  not  mention  this,  for  you  see  it 
has  never  gone  beyond  the  length  of  a  flourish  of  rhetoric, 
and  is  scarcely  fit  to  mention.  Only  whenever  we  think  of 
ouj  Dean  of  the  Faculty  let  us  conceive  him  as  a  muUum 
m  •parvQ  that  does  credit  to  Scotland  and  humanity. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  Carlyle  was  deficient  in 
gratitude,  let  him  remember  that  gratitude  is  but 
one  of  many  feelings  which  are  equally  legitimate 
and  reputable.  The  gentleman  commoner  at  Fern- 
broke  College  meant  only  kindness  when  he  left  the 
boots  at  Johnson's  door;  but  Johnson,  so  far  from 
being  grateful,  flung  the  boots  out  of  window,  and 
has  been  praised  by  all  mankind  for  it. 

From  his  brother  himself  Carlyle  was  carefiil  to 
conceal  the  scanty  state  to  which  his  resources  were 
reduced.  From  his  notebook  I  find  that  at  one  time 
in  1830  he  had  but  five  pounds  left  with  which  to 
face  the  world.  Yet  he  still  wrote  cheerfully,  and 
remittances  were  still  sent,  with  no  word  except  of 
kind  exhortation  to  exertion. 
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To  John  Carltfley  London. 

OnJgenpnttock :  Fe1muu7 11, 1830. 
Yonr  last  letter,  dear  brother,  thongli  but  of  a  sable 
texture,  gave  me  more  real  aatia&otion  than  any  you  had 
written.  It  exhibits  you  in  a  figtire  of  decided  action,  which 
after  ao  many  weeks  of  Btonn-bound  inactivity  we  all  heartily 
longed  and  prayed  to  see  you  in.  Spite  of  all  difficulties, 
and  these  are  too  many  and  too  heavy,  I  now  donbt  not  a 
moment  that  you  will  find  yourself  a  settlement  and  ulti- 
mately prosper  there.  Bat  you  are  now  at  the  pinch  of  the 
game.  Jack,  and  must  not  falter.  Now  or  never  [  Oh,  my 
dear  brother,  do  not  loiter,  do  not  linger,  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  chances  and  help  from  other  men.  Know  and  feel 
that  you  are  still  there  yoiurself ;  one  heart  and  head  that 
will  never  desert  your  interests.  I  know  the  many  difBculties 
and  hesitations,  how  wretched  yon  are  while  others  only  &ncy 
you  sluggish.  But,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  now  afoot,  &iiiy 
diligent  and  intent.  What  way  it  is  in  yon  to  make  yoa  will 
make ;  and  already  I  can  well  believe  you  are  &r  happier ; 
for  evil,  as  Jean  Paul  truly  says,  is  like  a  nightmare — the 
instant  yon  begin  to  stir  yourself  it  is  already  gone. 

Meanwhile  do  not  &et  yourself  over  much ;  a  period  of 
.  probation  and  adventure  is  appointed  for  most  men,  is  good 
for  all  men.  For  your  friends  especially — and  testifying  by 
deed  your  affection  to  them — give  yourself  no  sorrow.  There 
is  not  a  friend  you  have,  Jack,  who  doubts  for  an  instant  of 
your  a£fection ;  neither  is  their  wish  with  regard  to  you  to 
see  you  rich  and  &mons,  but  to  see  you  self-collected,  dili- 
gent, and  wise,  steering  your  way  manfully  through  this 
existence,  resolutely  and  with  clear  heart  as  beseems  a  man, 
as  beseems  such  a  man.  Whether  you  ride  in  carriages  and 
drink  Tokay,  and  have  crowds  to  follow  after  you,  or  only 
walk  in  Scotch  clogs  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  a  matter — so  you 
do  walk — of  &r  smaller  moment.  'Stout  heart  to  a  stay 
brae '  then,  my  brave  boy !     There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
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to  frighten  s  clear  heart.  Hie;  can  refuse  jou  guinea  fees, 
bat  the  godlike  privilege  of  alleviating  wretchednesB,  of  feel- 
ing that  you  are  a  true  man,  let  the  whole  host  of  gigmen 
say  to  it  what  they  will,  no  power  on  earth,  or  what  is  under 
it,  can  take  &om  you.  Oh  then,  my  brother,  up  and  be 
doing  1  Be  my  real  stoat  brother  as  of  old,  and  I  will  take 
yon  to  my  heart  and  name  you  proudly,  though  in  the 
world's  eye  you  were  the  lowest  of  the  low.  What  charm  is 
in  a  name  ?  Physician,  surgeon,  apothecary — all  but  quack — 
is  honourable.  There  are  plenty  of  poor  to  practise  on.  If 
you  gain  but  twenty  shillings  during  the  first  half-year  do 
not  despair.  As  for  the  poor  ten  pounds  you  get  from  me, 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it  thrice  over.  My  only  grief  is 
that  in  the  present  posture  of  aSairs  I  can  furnish  nothing 
more.  The  Blacks  have  not  so  much  as  paid  me  yet.  How 
ever,  times  will  not  always  be  so  bad,  and  while  I  have  help 
to  give  depend  on  it  as  your  own. 

Yonr  affeetionate  brother, 
T.C. 

The  Fates  thia  vrinter  were  doing  tteir  very  worst 
to  Carlyle.  His  wife  had  escaped  harm  from  the 
first  seafion  at  Craigenputtock,  but  was  not  to  be  let 
off  80  eaalLy  a  second  time.  All  went  well  tUl  the 
close  of  December ;  a  fat  goose  had  been  killed  for 
the  new  year's  feast ;  when  the  snow  fell  and  the  frost 
came,  and  she  caught  a  violent  sore-throat,  which 
threatened  to  end  in  diphtheria.  There  was  no 
doctor  oearer  than  Pumiries,  and  the  road  from  the 
valley  was  hardly  passable.  Mrs.  Welsh  struggled 
up  from  Templand  through  the  snow-drifts ;  care 
and  nursing  kept  the  enemy  off,  and  the  immediate 
danger  in  a  few  days  was  over ;  but  the  shock  had 
left  behind  it  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  the  unsuit- 
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8blene8s  of  such  a  home  for  ao  frail  a  frame  became 
more  than  ever  apparent.  The  old  father  at  Scots- 
brig  fell  ill,  too,  this  January  and  showed  signs  of 
breaking,  and  beside  the  Uhiess  of  those  dear  to 
him,  the  repose  of  the  country  was  startled  by  more 
than  one  frightful  tragedy.  The  death  of  a  Crwgen- 
puttock  neighbour  affected  Carlyle  much. 

Rob  Clerk  of  Craigmony  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  John) 
had  been  drinldDg  at  Minny  hire,  perhape  the  day  yon  were 
departing.  He  tumbled  off  his  chair  with  a  groan,  gave  a 
snort  or  two  on  the  floor,  and  was  by  his  companions  reckoned 
to  be  dead  drunk.  At  their  convenient  leisure  they  hoisted 
hifn  and  his  boy,  also  dmnk,  into  the  cart,  which  Johnny 
McCawe*B  *  lassie '  (happily  sober)  drove  home  under  cloud  of 
night  to  his  aunt.  Rob  spoke  none,  moved  none,  and  his 
annt  carried  him  in  on  her  back  and  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
and  after  hours  of  sedulous  ministoring  disoovered  bitn  to  be 
— dead !  Rob  was  once  a  man  that  could  have  tuned  markets 
with  his  own  purse,  and  he  would  not '  taste  *  in  those  days. 
But  he  failed  in  trade  twice  ;  since  then  has  led  a  strange 
wet  and  dry  ezietence,  dmnk  in  all  comers  of  Britain  £r<»n 
Sussex  to  Sutherland,  and  «o  found  his  end  at  length.  Is  it 
not  a  wild  world  this?  Who  made  it?  who  governs  it? 
who  gets  good  of  it  ?  Without  feith  I  think  a  man  were 
forced  to  be  an  atheist. 

The  next  letter,  one  of  the  very  few  which 
Carlyle  ever  addressed  to  a  public  journal,  explains 
itself. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  •  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Courier.' 

April  13,  issa 
t/ti.  Editor,— Some  time  last  antnnm  a  *  fatal  accident  * 
stood  recorded  in  the  newspapras,  of  a  young  man  having 
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come  by  his  death  at  a  place  called  Knockhill,  near  EctJe- 
fecliaii,  in  this  county,  imder  somewhat  singnlar  drcum- 
Btances.  The  yonng  man,  it  appeared,  had  been  engaged 
in  some  conrtship  trith  one  of  the  maid-aerrants  of  the 
hoose ;  had  come  that  night  to  see  her  in  the  fashion  com- 
mon, or  indeed  nniversal,  with  men  of  his  station  jjx  that 
quarter,  was  overheard  by  the  butler,  was  ch^enged,  pur- 
sued, and,  refusing  to  answer  any  interrogatory,  but  hasten- 
ing only  to  escape,  was  shot  dead  by  him  on  the  spot.  No 
man  who  has  Uved  three  weeks  in  the  south  of  Scotland  can 
be  ignorant  that  such  visits  occur  nightly  everywhere,  and 
have  occurred  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  cnstom  by 
many  blamed,  by  some  applauded.  In  the  romantic  wpnt 
sometimes  displayed  in  it;  in  the  long  joumeyings  and 
wistful  waitings  for  an  interview ;  in  the  faithfolnees  with 
which  the  rustic  wooer  at  all  hazards  keeps  hie  secret 
which  is  also  another's,  Dr.  Cnrrie  traces  among  onr  peasants 
some  resemblance  to  the  gallantry  of  a  Spanish  Cavalier. 
In  company  with  the  buUer  so  fetally  watchful  on  this  occa- 
sion were  two  men  to  have  assisted  him  in  any  defence,  in 
any  seizure.  Whether  he  knew  the  individual  fugitive, 
then  within  some  feet  of  his  gun,  is  uncertain;  that  be 
guessed  his  errand  there  is  scarcely  so.  Enough  the  poor 
young  man  who  had  refosed  to  speak  fell  to  the  ground 
exclaiming  only, '  Oh,  lasses,  lasses  I '  and  in  a  few  instants 
was  no  more. 

Ready  or  not  ready,  no  delay ! 

On  to  his  Judge's  bar  he  moat  away. 

Last  week  I  looked  over  your  circuit  intelligence  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  how  this  case  had  been  disposed  of,  but  un- 
fortunately without  effect.  There  was  no  notice  of  it  there. 
Interesting  trials  enough  we  have  had,  trials  for  attempting 
to  shoot  rabbits,  for  writing  marriage  lines,  for  stealing  a 
pair  of  breeches ;  but  for  the '  shedder  of  blood '  there  was  no 
trial.  To  none  of  bis  Majesty's  justiciars,  it  would  seem,  has 
any  hint  of  that  transaction  been  communicated.     Whether 
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it  was  ever  so  much  as  glanced  at,  macK  less  thoroughly 
flifted  by  any  official  personage,  high  or  low,  appears  not  from 
the  record — nowhere  the  smallest  whisper  of  it. 

May  I  ask  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  how  this 
has  been  ?  Is  it  lavfal,  then,  to  put  to  death  any  individual 
whpm  yoa  may  find  flirting  with  your  maid  after  ten  at 
night?  Nay,  is  it  «o  lawful  that  no  inquiry  can  be  needed 
on  the  subject;  bnt  the  whole  matter  maybe  hushed  np 
into  ineignificance,  with  a  few  bows  or  shrugB  ?  IF  we  have 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purport  it  is  well ;  only  let  us 
understand  clearly  how  it  runs.  May  any  British  subject, 
the  poorest  cotter,  keep  his  loaded  gun  for  our  rural  Cela- 
dons,  and  shoot  them  with  less  ceremony  than  he  dare  do 
snipes  ?  Or  is  it  only  men  possessing  certain  '  plonghgates 
of  land '  that  enjoy  such  a  privilege  ?  If  so,  might  not  it 
be  well  that  they  were  bound  to  take  out  some  licence  or 
game  certificate  first  ? 

Of  your  Public  Prosecutor  I  know  not  even  the  name. 
7%e  master  of  that  Knockhill  manaion,  the  unhappy  creature 
his  servant,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unknown  to  me. 
Hatred  of  them,  love  of  them,  fear  or  hope  of  them,  have  I 
none.  Neither  say  I,  nor  know  I,  whether  in  that  act  the 
wretched  homicide  did  right  or  did  wrong.  But  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  all  official  courtesies  and  hole  and  comer 
work  be  &r  Irom  us  when  *  man's  blood '  is  on  our  floor ! 
Let  the  light  in  on  it,  the  clear  eye  of  public  inquiry,  or  the 
Bpot  will  blacken  there  for  ever.  Let  the  law  witii  its  fifteen 
good  men  and  true  speak  forth  an  open  verdict,  that  the 
muttered  curses  of  a  whole  district  may  cease. 

Vox. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 
A.D.  1830.     .arr.  85. 

The  outward  life  of  a  man  of  letters  ia  in  his  works. 
But  in  his  works  he  shows  onlj  so  much  of  himself 
as  he  considers  that  the  world  will  be  benefited  or 
interested  by  seeing  ;  or  rather,  if  he  is  true  artist  he 
does  not  show  his  own  self  at  aU.  The  more  ex- 
cellent the  tting  produced,  the  more  it  resembles  a 
work  of  nature  in  which  the  creation  is  alone  per- 
ceived, while  the  creating  hand  is  hidden  in  mystery. 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  the  greatest  of  poets,  but 
of  the  men  Homer  and  Shakespeare  we  know  next 
to  nothing.  'The  blind  old  biurd  of  Ohio's  rocky 
isle '  has  been  even  criticised  out  of  existence,  and 
ingenious  inquirers  have  been  found  to  maintain 
that  the  Stratford  player  furnished  but  a  convenient 
name,  and  that  the  true  authors  of  '  Henry  IV.'  or 
'  Hamlet,'  were  Queen  Ehzabeth's  courtiers  and  states- 
men. 

Men  of  genius  do  not  care  to  hang  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeve  for  dawe  to  peck  at ;  yet  if  they 
have  left  anywhere  their  written  conversations  with 
themselves,  if  they  have  opened  a  door  into  the 
laboratory  where  the  creative  force  can  be  seen  in 
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iita  operation,  and  the  man  himself  can  be  made 
known  to  us  as  he  appeared  in  undress  and  in  his 

■  own  eyes,  the  public  who  are  interested  in  his 
writings  may  count  it  aa  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune. 
No  man  who  has  any  vital  force  in  him  ever  Ues  to 
himself.  He  may  assume  a  disguise  to  others ;  but 
the  first  condition  of  success  is  that  he  be  true  to 
his  own  soul  and  has  looked  his  own  capacities  and  his 
own  faults  fairly  in  the  face.  I  have  already  given 
acme  extracts  from  Carlyle's  Journal.  The  entries 
are  irregular,  sometimes  with  a  blank  of  several 
years.  For  1829  and  1830  it  is  unusually  ample, 
and  that  the  story  may  not  be  interrupted  I  place 
before  the  reader  collectively  the  picture  which  it 
gives  of  Carlyle's  mind.  Some  incidents  are  alluded 
to  which  have  still  to  be  related.  The  reader  will 
learn  what  he  may  find  wanting  in  the  chapter  which 
will  follow. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  KEPT  AT 
CRAIGENPUTTOCK. 


VArvAiry,  1829. — Has  the  mind  its  cycles  and  i 
like  nature,  varying  from  the  fermentation  of  vserdeti  to  the 
clearness  of  se^Ti,  and  this  again  and  again,  so  that  the 
history  of  a  man  is  like  the  history  of  the  world  he  lives  in  ? 
In  my  ovn  case  I  have  traced  two  or  three  such  vicissitndes. 
At  present,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  some  such  thing  at 
hand  for  me. 

Above  all  things  I  should  like  to  hnow  Englarid ;  the 
of  social  life  in  this  same  little  island  of  ours.     But 
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how  ?  No  one  that  I  Bpeak  to  caD  throw  light  on  it ;  not  he 
that  has  worked  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  it  for  half  a 
century.  The  blind  following  the  blind !  Yet  each  taiea 
out, '  What  glorious  sunshine  we  have  I '  The  '  old  literature ' 
0DI7  half  contents  me.  It  is  ore  and  not  metaL  I  have  not 
even  a  Kieiavy  of  the  country  half  preciee  enough.  With 
Scotland  it  is  little  better.  To  me  there  is  nothing  poetical 
in  Scotland  but  its  religion.  Perhaps  because  I  know  no- 
thing else  BO  well.  England,  with  its  old  chivalry,  art,  and 
'co^atore  comfort,'  looks  beautiful,  but  only  as  a  cloud 
countfy,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  all  melted 
into  one  gay  saony  mass  of  hoes.  After  all  we  are  a  wtffld 
'  within  ourselves,'  a  '  self-contained  boose.' 

The  English  have  never  had  an  artist  except  in  poetry : 
no  musician ;  no  painter.  Purcell  (was  he  a  native  ?)  and 
Hogarth  are  not  exceptions,  or  only  such  as  confirm  the  rule. 

He  who  would  understand  England  mnst  understand 
her  Church — for  that  is  half  of  the  whole  matter.  Am  I  not 
conscious  of  a  prejudice  on  that  side  ?  Does  not  the  very 
sight  of  a  shovel  hat  in  some  degree  indispose  me  to  the 
wearer  thereof?  Shut  up  my  heart  against  him?  This 
most  be  looked  into.    Without  love  there  is  no  knowledge. 

Do  I  not  also  partly  despise,  partly  hate,  the  aristocracy 
of  Scotland?  I  fear  I  do,  though  under  cover.  This  too 
should  be  remedied.  On  the  whole  I  know  little  of  the 
Scottish  gentleman,  and  more  than  enough  of  the  Scottish 
gigman.  All  are  not  mere  renl>^therer8  and  game- 
{ffeservers. 

Have  the  Scottish  gentry  lost  their  national  character  of 
late  years,  and  become  mere  danglers  in  the  train  of  the 
wealthier  English  ?    Scott  has  seen  certain  characters  among 
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them  of  which  I  hitherto  have  not  heard  of  any  existing 
epecimen. 


Ib  the  trae  Scotchman  the  peasant  and  yeoman ;  chiefly 
the  former  ? 


Shall  ve  actually  go  and  drive  through  England,  to  see 
it  ?     Mail  coaches  are  a  mere  mockery. 

A  national  character,  that  is,  the  deacription  of  one,  tends 
to  realise  itself,  as  some  prophecieB  have  produced  their  own 
fulfilment.  Tell  a  man  that  he  ia  brave,  and  you  help  him 
to  become  so.  The  national  character  hangs  like  a  pattern 
in  every  head;  each  senaibly  or  insensihly  shapes  himself 
thereby,  and  feels  pleased  when  be  can  in  any  manner 
realise  it. 


Is  tile  cliaracteristic  strength  of  England  its  love  of 
justice,  its  deep-seated  univeraally  active  sense  of  fair  play? 
On  many  points  it  seems  to  be  a  very  stupid  people ;  but 
seldom  a  tiide-boand,  bigoted,  altogether  onmanageable 
and  unaddressable  people. 

The  Scotch  have  more  enthusiasm  and  more  considera- 
tion ;  that  is,  at  once  more  sail  and  ballast.  They  seem  to 
have  a  deep^  and  richer  character  as  a  nation.  The  old 
Scottish  music,  our  songs,  are  a  highly  distinctive  feature. 

Bead  Novalis' '  Schriften '  for  the  second  time  some  weeks 
ago,  and  wrote  a  review  of  them.  A  strange  mystic  un- 
fathomable book,  but  full  of  matter  for  most  earnest  medi- 
tation. What  is  to  become  (next)  of  the  world  and  the 
sciences  thereof?  Bather,  what  is  to  become  of  thee  and  thy 
sciences  ?  Thou  longest  to  act  among  thy  fellow  men,  and 
eanst  yet  sou^ely  breathe  among  them. 
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Friedrich  -  Scblegel  detid  at  Dresden  on  tte  9th  of 
January.  Poor  ScUegel,  what  a  foileome  seeking  was  thine ! 
Thou  knowest  now  whether  thoa  haet  found — or  thou  oarest 
not  for  knowing  I 

What  am  I  to  say  of  Voltaire  ?  His  name  has  stood  at 
the  top  of  a  sheet  for  three  days  and  no  other  word  I  Writing 
is  a  dreadfal  labour,  yet  not  so  dreadful  as  \djxnsss. 

Every  living  man  ie  a  visible  mystery ;  he  walks  between 
two  eternities  and  two  infinitudes.  Were  we  not  blind  as 
moles  we  should  valne  our  humanity  at  oe ,  and  our  rank, 
influence,  &c.  (the  trappings  of  our  humanity)  at  0.  Say  I 
am  a  man,  and  you  say  all.     Whether  king  or  tinker  is  a 

mere  appendix. — '  Very  true,  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  then '  we 

most  believe  truth  and  practice  error? 

Pray  that  your  eyes  be  opened,  that  you  may  see  what  is 
before  them  [  The  whole  world  is  built,  as  it  were,  on  light 
and  glory — only  onr  spiriJiufl  eye  must  discern  it ;  to  the 
bodUy  eye  Self  is  as  a  perpetual  bUnder,  and  we  see  nothing 
but  darkness  and  contradiction. 

Luther,  says  Melanchthon,  would  often,  though  in  robust 
health,  go  about  for  four  days  eating  and  drinking — 
nothing  [  *  Vidi  continuis  quatuor  diebus,  cum  quidem  recte 
valeret,  prorsus  nihil  edentem  aut  bibentem.  Vidi  stepe 
alias  mnltis  diebos  qnotidie  exigno  pane  et  halece  contentum 
esse.*  Content  for  many  days  with  a  little  piece  of  bread 
and  herring.    0  temporal  0  mores! 

Luther's  character  appears  to  me  the  most  worth  di»< 
cussing  of  all  modem  men's.  He  is,  to  say  it  in  a  word,  a 
great  man  in  every  sense ;  has  the  sool  at  once  of  a  con- 
queror and  a  poet.  His  attachment  to  music  is  to  me  a 
very  interesting  circumstance  ;  it  was  the  channel  for  many 
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of  his  finest  emotions,  for  which  words,  even  words  of  prayer, 
were  but  an  ineffectual  exponent.  Is  it  true  that  he  did 
leave  Wittenberg  for  Worms  with  nothing  but  his  Bible  and 
his  finte  F  There  is  no  scene  in  European  history  so  splendid 
and  stgnificant.  I  have  long  had  a  sort  of  notion  to  write 
some  life  or  characterietic  of  Luther.  A  picture  of  the 
public  thought  in  those  days,  and  of  this  strong  lofty  mind 
orertuming  and  new  moulding  it,  would  be  a  fine  afiair  in 
many  senses.  It  would  require  immense  research.  Alas ! 
alas !  when  are  we  to  have  another  Luther  ?  Such  men  are 
needed  from  century  to  century ;  there  seldom  .has  been 
more  need  of  one  than  now. 


Wrote  a  paper  on  Voltaire  for  the  'Foreign  Heview.' 
It  appears  to  have  given  some,  very  slight,  satisfaction; 
pieces  of  it  breathe  a&r  off  the  right  spirit  of  composition. 
When  shall  I  attain  to  write  wholly  m  that  spirit  t 


Paper  on  Novalis  for  F.  R.  just  published.  Written  last 
January  amid  the  frosts.  O-enerally  poor.  Novalis  is  an 
anti-mechanist — a  deep  man — the  most  p^ect  of  modem 
spirit-seere.    I  thank  him  for  somewhat. 


August  6, 1829. — Also  just  finished  an  article  on  the 
*  Signs  of  the  Times '  for  the '  Edinburgh  Review,'  as  Jeffrey's 
last  speech.  Bad  in  general,  but  the  best  I  could  make  it 
under  such  incubos  infiuences. 


Every  age  ai^)ear8  surprising  and  full  of  vicissitudes  to 
those  that  live  therein — as  indeed  it  is  and  mnst  be — vicis- 
situdes from  nothingness  to  existence ;  and  from  the  tumul- 
tuous wonders  of  existence  forward  to  the  still  wonders  c^ 
death. 
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Politics  are  not  our  life — which  is  the  practice  and  con- 
temfJatioQ  of  goodness — but  only  the  house  wherein  that  life 
is  led.  Sad  dnty  that  lies  on  us  to  parget  and  continually 
repair  our  hooses,  saddest  of  all  when  it  becomes  our  sole 
duty. 

An  institution,  a  law  of  any  kind,  may  become  a  deaerted 
edifice ;  the  walls  standing,  no  life  going  on  within  bat  that 
of  bats,  owls,  and  unclean  creatures.  It  will  then  be  pulled 
down  if  it  stand  interrupting  any  thorough&re.  If  it  do  not 
so  stand,  people  may  leave  it  alone  till  a  grove  of  natural 
wood  grow  round  it ;  and  no  eye  but  that  of  the  adventurous 
antiquarian  may  know  of  its  existence,  such  a  tangle  of 
bruak  is  to  be  struggled  through  before  it  can  be  come  at 
and  viewed. 

All  language  but  that  concerning  sensual  objects  is  or 
has  been  figurative.  Prodigious  influence  of  metaphors! 
If  ever  saw  into  it  till  lately ;  a  truly  useful  and  philosophical 
work  would  be  a  good  '  Essay  on  Metaphors.' 

Begin  to  think  more  seriously  of  discussing  Martin 
Lnther.  The  only  inspiration  I  know  of  is  that  of  genius. 
It  was,  is,  and  will  always  be  of  a  divine  character. 

Wonderfol  universe !  Were  our  eyes  but  opened,  what 
a  *  secret '  were  it  that  we  daily  see  and  handle  without 
heed  I 

Understanding  is  to  reason  as  the  talent  of  a  beaver 
(which  can  build  houses,  and  uses  its  tail  for  a  trowel)  to  the 
genius  of  a  prophet  and  poet.  Reason  is  all  but  extinct  in 
this  age ;  it  can  never  be  altogether  extinguished. 

'Das  Seligseyn  ist  um  eine  Ewigkeit  alt«r  ala  das 
Yerdammtseyn.' — Jean  Paul. 
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'  The  inixtoTe  of  those  thiii{^  by  speech  which  by  nature 
are  divided  is  the  mother  of  all  error.' — UooEEE. 


Error  of  political  economistB  about  improving  waste  lands 
as  compared  with  manufactming.  The  manu&cture  is  worn 
and  (fone.  The  machine  itself  dies.  The  improved  land 
remains  an  addition  to  the  estate  for  ever.  What  is  the 
amount  of  this  error  ?  I  see  not>  but  reckon  it  something 
considerable. 


la  it  tme  that  of  all  quacks  that  ever  quacked  (boasting 
themselves  to  be  somebody)  in  any  age  of  the  world,  the 
political  economists  of  this  age  are,  for  their  intrinsic  size, 
the  loudest?  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  quack-quacking ;  and 
their  egg,  even  if  not  a  wind  one,  is  of  value  simply  one 
hal^nny. 

Their  whole  philosophy  (!)  is  an  arithmetical  computation 
performed  in  words ;  requires,  therefore,  the  intellect,  not 
of  Socrates  or  Shakespeare,  but  of  Cocker  or  Dilworth.  Even 
if  this  were  right — which  it  scarcely  ever  is,  for  they  miss 
this  or  the  other  item,  do  as  they  will,  and  must  return  to 
practice  and  take  the  low  poeterioH  road  after  all — the  ques- 
tion of  money-making,  even  of  national  money-making,  is  not 
a  high  but  a  low  one ;  as  they  treat  it,  among  the  highest. 
Could  they  tell  us  how  wealth  is  and  should  be  diatrUnited, 
it  were  something ;  but  they  do  not  attempt  it. 

Political  philosophy  ?  Political  philosophy  should  be  a 
scientific  revelation  of  the  whole  secret  mechanism  whereby 
men  cohere  together  in  society;  should  tell  as  what  is 
meant  by  *  countiy '  (joatria),  by  what  causes  men  are  happy, 
moral,  religious,  or  the  contrary.  Instead  of  all  which  it 
tells  OS  how  '  flannel  jackets '  are  exchanged  for  '  pork  bams,' 
and  speaks  much  about '  the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation.' 
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They  are  the  hodmen  of  the  intellectual  edifice,  who  have 
got  upon  the  wall  and  will  insist  on  building  as  if  ^ey  were 


The  Utilitarians  are  the  *  crowning  mercy '  of  this  age, 
the  Bommit  (now  first  appearing  to  view)  of  a  mass  of  ten- 
dencies which  stretch  downwards  and  spread  sidewards  over 
the  whole  intellect  and  morals  of  the  time.  By-and-by  the 
clouds  will  disperse,  and  we  shall  see  it  all  in  dead  nakedness 
and  brutishnesB ;  our  Utilitarians  will  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise.  You  think  notp  Can  the  reason  of  man  be  trodden 
under  foot  for  ever  by  his  sense  ?  Can  the  brute  in  us  pre- 
vail fof  ever  over  the  angel? 

The  Devil  has  his  elect. 

*Fero  digan  lo  que  quisieren  los  historiadores ;  que 
desnudo  nad,  desnndo  mi  hallo,  ni  pierdo  ni  gano,  aunque 
por  verme  puesto  in  libros  y  andar  por  ese  mundo  de  mano 
en  mano,  no  se  me  da  un  trigo,  que  digan  de  mi  todo  lo 
que  quisieren,'  eaja  Sancbo. — '  Quixote,'  iv.  117. 

Jmvwury  14,  1830. — Does  it  seem  hard  to  thee  that  thou 
shonldst  toil  in  dulness,  sickness,  isolation  ?  Whose  lot  is 
not  even  thus  ?    ToU  then,  and  iaiis-im. 

Either  I  am  degenerating  into  a  caput  morfuum,  and 
shall  never  think  another  reasonable  thought ;  or  some  new 
and  deeper  view  of  the  world  is  about  to  arise  in  me.  Fray 
heaven  the  latter!  It  is  dreadful  to  live  without  vision. 
When  there  is  no  light  the  people  perish. 

With  considerable  sincerity  I  can  pray  at  this  moment, 
'  Qrant  me,  0  Father,  enough  of  wisdom  to  live  well ; 
prosperity  to  live  easily  grant  me  or  not,  as  Thou  seeet 
best.'     A  poor,  faint  'prayrr  as  such,  yet  surely  a  kind  of 
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Triah,  as  indeed  it  has  generally  been  with  me ;  and  now  a 
kind  of  comfort  to  feel  it  still  in  my  otherwise  too  withered 
heart. 

I  am  a  <  diemembered  limb,'  and  feel  it  again  too  deeply. 
Waa  I  ever  other?  Stand  to  it  tightly,  man,  and  do  thy 
atmost.  Thon  hast  little  or  no  hold  on  the  world ;  pro- 
motion will  never  reach  thee,  nor  true  fellowship  with  any 
active  body  of  men ;  but  hast  thou  not  still  a  hold  on  thy- 
self?    Ja,  beyia  Hvirvrnd  I 

Religion,  as  Novalis  thinks,  is  a  social  thing.  Withont  a 
church  there  can  be  little  or  no  religion.  The  action  of  mind 
on  mind  is  mystical,  infinite ;  religion,  worship  can  hardly 
(perhaps  not  at  all)  support  itself  without  this  aid.  The 
derivation  of  Sch/warmerey  indicates  some  notion  of  this  in 
the  Germans.  To  echwdrmen,  (to  be  enthusiastic)  means, 
says  Coleridge,  to  swarm,  to  crowd  together  and  excite  one 
another. 

What  is  the  English  of  all  quarrels  that  have  been,  are, 
or  can  be,  between  man  and  man  ?  Simply  this.  Sir,  yon 
are  taking  more  than  your  share  of  pleasure  in  this  world, 
something  from  my  share ;  and  by  the  goda  you  shall  not — 
nay,  I  will  fight  you  rather.  Alas !  and  the  whole  lot  to  be 
divided  is  such  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,  truly  a 
*  feaet  of  shells,'  not  eggs,  for  the  yolks  have  all  been  blown 
out  of  them.  Not  enough  to  fill  half  a  stomach,  and  the 
whole  human  species  femishing  to  be  at  them.  Better  we 
should  say  to  our  brother,  'Take  it,  poor  fellow,  take  that 
larger  share  which  I  redfon  mine,  and  which  thou  so  wantest ; 
take  it  with  a  blessing.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  but  enough 
for  thee ! '  This  is  the  moral  of  the  Christian  religion ;  how 
easy  to  write,  how  hard  to  practise. 

I  have  now  almost  done  with  the  Germans.  Having 
seized  their  opinions,  I  mnst  turn  me  to  inquire  how  true 
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are  they?  That  tmth  is  in  them  no  lover  of  truth  vill 
doubt ;  Irat  how  much  ?  And  after  all  one  needs  an  intel- 
lectual scheme  (or  ground  plan  of  the  universe)  drawn  with 
one's  own  inatmment«.  I  think  I  have  got  rid  of  materialism. 
Matter  no  longer  seems  to  me  so  aneient,  so  unsubduable,  80_ 
certam  and  palpable  as  mind.  7  am  mind ;  whether  matter 
or  not  I  know  not,  and 'can  not.  Glimpses  into  the  spiritual 
universe  I  have  Bometimes  had  (about  the  tme  nature  of 
religion),  the  possilnlity  after  all  of  supernatural  (reall; 
natural)  influenceB.  Wotdd  they  could  but  stay  with  me,  . 
and  ripen  into  a  perfect  view. 

Miracle  ?  What  is  a  miracle  P  Can  there  be  a  thing 
more  miraculous  than  any  other  thing?  I  myself  am  a 
standing  wonder.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that 
giveth  ua  understanding. 

VThat  is  poetry  ?  Do  I  really  love  poetiy  ?  I  sometimes 
hncy  almost  not.  The  jingle  of  maudlin  persons  with  their 
mere  (even  genuine)  sensibility  is  unspeakably  &tiguittg  to 
me.  My  greasy  most  delightful  reading  is  where  some 
Goethe  musically  teaches  me.  N^ay,  any  fact  relating 
especially  to  man  is  still  valuable  and  pleasing.  My  memory, 
which  was  one  of  the  best,  has  failed  sadly  of  late  years 
(principally  the  last  two) ;  yet  not  so  much  by  defect  in  the 
fecnlty,  I  should  say,  as  by  want  of  earnestness  in  using  it. 
I  attend  to  few  things  as  I  was  wont ;  few  things  have 
any  interest  for  me.  I  live  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream. 
Doubtful  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  whether  ever  I  shall 
make  men  hear  my  voice  to  any  purpose  or  not.  Certain 
only  that  I  shall  be  a  failure  if  I  do  not,  and  unhappy ;  nay, 
unhappy  enough  (that  is,  with  sufiering  enough)  even  if  I 
do.  My  own  talent  I  cannot  in  the  remotest  degree  attempt  at 
estimating.  Something  superior  often  does  seem  to  lie  in 
me,  and  hitherto  the  world  has  been  very  kind ;  but  many 
things  inferior  also ;  so  that  I  can  strike  no  balance.  Hang 
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it,  try  and  leave  this  Qrabdm.  Whai  we  haw  done  is  the 
only  mirror  that  can  show  ub  what  we  are.  One  great 
desideratom  io  every  society  is  a  man  to  hold  hie  peace. 

Oh  Time,  how  thou  fliest ; 
False  heart,  how  thou  liest ; 
Leave  chattering  and  fretting. 
Betake  thee  to  doing  and  getting. 

April  17. — Got  dreadfully  ill  on  with  a  most  tremendous 
specalation  on  history,  intended  first  as  an  introduction  to 
my  German  work,  then  fonnd  at  last  that  it  would  not  do 
there,  and  so  cut  it  out  afl:er  finishing  it,  and  gave  it  to  my 
wife.  I  carry  less  weight  now,  and  skim  more  smoothly 
along.  Why  cannot  I  write  books  (of  that  kind)  as  I  write 
letters  ?    They  are  and  will  be  of  only  temporary  use. 

Francis  Jedirey  the  other  week  offered  me  a  hundred  a 
year,  having  learned  that  this  sum  met  my  yearly  wants. 
He  did  it  neatly  enough,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
What  a  state  of  society  is  this  in  which  a  man  would  rather 
be  shot  through  the  heart  twenty  times  than  do  both  himself 
and  his  neighbour  a  real  ease.  How  separate  pride  from 
the  natural  necessary  feeling  of  self?  It  is  ill  to  do,  yet 
may  be  done.  On  the  whole  I  have  been  somewhat  in  the 
wrong  about  '  independence ; '  man  is  not  independent  of 
his  brother.  Twenty  men  united  in  love  can  accomplish 
much  that  to  two  thousand  isolated  men  were  impossible. 
Know  this,  and  know  also  that  thou  hast  a  power  of  thy  own, 
and  atandest  with  a  Heaven  above  even  Thee.  And  bo  im 
TeafeVa  Namen,  get  to  thy  work  then. 


June  8. — Am  about '  beginning  the  second  volume  of 
that  German  Lit.  History ;  dreadfully  lazy  to  start.  I  know 
and  feel  that  it  will  be  a  trivial  insigmficant  book,  do  what 
I  can ;  yet  the  writing  of  it  sickens  me  and  inflames  my 
nerves  as  if  it  were  a  poem !  Were  I  done  with  this,  I  will 
endeavour  to  compile  no  more. 
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Is  not  the  Ghrietian  religion,  is  not  ever;  truly  vital 
interest  of  mankiDd  (?),  a  thing  that  growa  ?  Like  some 
Nile  whose  springs  are  indeed  hidden,  but  whose  full  flood, 
bringing  gladness  and  fertility  from  its  mysterious  monntainB, 
is  seen  and  welcomed  by  all. 


Received  aboab  four  weeks  ago  a  strange  letter  from 
some  Saint  Simonians  at  Paris,  gromided  on  my  little '  Signs 
of  the  Times."  These  people  have  strange  notiona,  not 
without  a  large  spicing  of  truth,  and  are  themselves  among 
the  Signe.  I  shall  feel  curioos  to  know  what  becomes  of 
them.  La  dasee  la  plus  pauvre  is  evidently  in  the  way  of 
rising  from  its  present  deepest  abasement.  In  time  it  is 
likely  the  world  will  be  better  divided,  and  he  that  has  the 
toil  of  ploughing  will  have  the  first  cut  at  the  reaping. 

A  man  with  200,000!.  a  year  eats  the  whole  fniit  of 
6666  men's  labour  through  a  year ;  for  you  can  get  a  stout 
spadesman  to  work  and  maintain  himself  for  the  sum  of  30Z. 
Thus  we  have  private  individuals  whose  wages  are  equal  to 
the  wages  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  other  iudividuala. 
What  do  those  highly  beneficed  individuals  do  to  society  for 
their  wages? — KiU  partridges.  Can  this  last?  No,  by 
the  soul  that  is  in  man  it  cannot,  and  will  not,  and  shall  not  I 

Out  political  econonuste  should  collect  statistical  facta ; 
such  as,  *  What  is  the  lowest  sum  a  man  can  live  on  in 
TariooB  countries?  What  is  the  highest  he  gets  to  live  on  ? 
How  many  people  work  with  their  hands  ?  How  many  with 
their  heads  ?  How  many  not  at  all  ?  and  innumerable  such. 
What  all  want  to  know  is  the  condition  of  our  fellow  men ; 
and  strange  to  say  it  is  the  thing  least  of  all  understood,  or 
to  be  understood  as  matters  go.  The  present  *  science '  of 
political  economy  requires  far  less  intellect  than  successful 
bellows  mending ;  and  perhaps  does  less  good,  if  we  deduct 

I   the   EtSnburgh   Remea,  and   reprinted   in  the 
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all  the  evil  it  brings  ns.     Though  young  it  already  carries 
marks  of  decrepitude — a  speedy  and  soft,  death  to  it. 

You  see  two  men  frontiug  each  other.  One  sits  dressed 
in  red  cloth,  the  other  stands  dressed  in  threadbare  bine ; 
the  first  says  to  the  other,  *  Be  banged  and  anatomised ! ' 
and  it  is  forthwith  put  in  execution,  till  Number  Two  is  a 
skeleton.  Whence  comes  it?  These  men  have  no pkyaical 
hold  of  each  other ;  they  are  not  in  contact.  Each  of  the 
bailiffs,  &c.,  is  included  in  his  own  skin,  and  not  hooked  to 
any  other.  The  reason  is,  Man  ia  a  spirit.  Invisible  in- 
fluences run  through  Society,  and  make  it  a  mysterionB 
whole  full  of  life  and  inscrutable  activities  and  capabilities. 
Our  individual  existence  is  mystery ;  our  social,  still  more. 

Nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is  ?  True — if  you  will — 
only  where  ie  it?  Is  not  the  distant,  the  dead,  whom  I  love 
and  sorrow  for  hebe,  in  the  genuine  spiritual  sense,  as  really 
as  the  table  I  now  write  on  ?  Space  is  a  mode  of  our  sense, 
so  is  time  (this  I  only  half  understand) ;  we  are — we  know 
not  what — light  sparkles  floating  in  the  lether  of  t^e 
Divinity  I  So  that  this  solid  world  after  all  is  but  an  air- 
image  ;  our  me  is  the  only  reality,  and  all  ia  godlike  or  God. 

Thou  wilt  have  no  mystery  and  mysticism  ;  wilt  live  in 
the  daylight  (rushlight  ?)  of  truth,  and  see  thy  world  and 
and«8tand  it  ?  Nay,  thou  wilt  laugh  at  all  that  believe  in 
a  mystery ;  to  whom  the  universe  is  an  oracle  and  temple, 
as  well  as  a  kitchen  and  cattle-stall  ?  Armer  Teufd  I  Doth 
not  thy  cow  calve,  doth  not  thy  bull  gender  P  Nay,  perad- 
venture,  dost  not  thou  thyself  gender  ?  Explain  me  that,  or  do 
one  of  two  things ;  retire  into  private  places  with  thy  foolish 
cackle ;  or,  what  were  better,  give  it  up  and  weep,  not  that 
the  world  is  mean  and  disenchanted  and  prosaic,  but  that 
thou  art  vain  and  blind. 

Is  anything  more  wonderful  than  another,  if  yon  consider 
it  maturely  ?    /  have  seen  no  men  rise  from  the  dead ;  I 
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have  seen  some  thousands  rise  from  nothiTig.  I  have  not 
force  to  Qy  into  the  son,  hut  I  have  force  to  lift  my  haod, 
which  is  equally  strange. 

Wonder  is  the  basis  of  worship ;  the  reign  of  wonder  is 
perennial,  indestmctible ;  only  at  certain  stages  (as  the 
present)  it  is  (for  some  short  6eaaon)in  partihua  infideHum. 

August,  1830. — ^What  is  a  man  if  you  look  at  him  with 
the  mere  logical  sense,  with  the  understanding  F  A  pitiful 
hungry  biped  that  wears  breeches.  Often  when  I  read  of 
pompous  ceremonials,  drawing-room  lev^s,  and  coronations, 
on  a  sudden  the  dotJies  fly  off  the  whole  party  in  my  &ncy, 
and  they  stand  there  straddling  in  a  half  ludicrous,  half 
horrid  condition  I 

Senptemher  7. — Yesterday  I  received  tidings  that  my 
project  of  cutting  up  that  thrice  wretched '  Histoiy  of  German 
Literature '  into  review  articles,  and  so  realising  aomethvng 
for  my  year's  work,  will  not  take  effect.  The  'course  of 
Providence '  (nay,  sometimes  I  almost  feel  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  even  fen*  me)  seems  guiding  my  steps  into  new 
regions ;  the  question  is  coming  more  and  mcn«  towards  a 
decision.  Canst  thou,  there  as  thou  art,  accomplish  aught 
good  and  true ;  or  art  thou  to  die  miserably  as  a  vain 
pretender  ?  It  is  above  a  year  since  I  wrote  one  sentence 
that  came  from  the  right  place  ;  since  I  did  one  action  that 
seemed  to  be  really  worthy.  The  want  of  money  is  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  aSaii ;  were  I  doing  well  otherwise,  I 
could  most  readily  consent  to  go  destitute  and  suffer  all 
sorts  of  things.    On  the  whole  I  am  a .     But  tush ! 

The  moral  nature  of  a  man  is  not  a  composite  factitious 
concern,  but  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  his  being,  as  his  very 
self  of  selves.     The  first  alleviation  to  irremediable  pain  is 
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some  convictioD  that  it  has  been  merited,  that  it  comes  from 
the  AU-joflt — from  God. 

What  am  I  but  a  sort  of  ghost  ?  Men  riae  as  apparitions 
from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  after  grinning,  squeaking, 
gibbering  some  space,  return  thither.  The  earth  the;  stand 
on  is  bottomless  ;  the  vault  of  their  sky  is  infinitude ;  the 
Miid-ivTM  ia  encompassed  with  eternity.  0  wonder!  And 
they  bay  cattle  or  seats  in  Parliament,  and  drink  coarser  or 
liner  fermented  liquors,  as  if  all  this  were  a  city  that  had 
foundations. 


I  have  strange  glimpses  of  the  power  of  spiritual  union, 
of  association  among  men  of  like  object.  Therein  lies  the 
true  element  of  religion.  It  is  a  truly  supernatural  climate. 
All  wondrous  things,  from  a  Pennenden  Heath  or  Penny-a- 
week  Purgatory  Society,  to  the  foundation  of  a  Christianity, 
or  the  (now  obsolete)  exercise  of  magic,  take  their  rise  here. 
Men  work  godlike  miracles  thereby,  and  the  horridest 
abomioations.  Society  is  a  wonder  of  wonders,  and  politics 
(in  the  right  sense  &r,  very  far,  from  the  common  one)  is 
the  noblest  science.  C<yf  ne  edUo  I  Up  and  be  doing  1  Hast 
thou  not  the  strangest,  grandest  of  all  talents  conmutt«d  to 
thee,  namely,  ufe  itself?  0  heaven  I  And  it  is  momentarily 
rusting  and  wasting,  if  thou  use  it  not.  Up  and  be  doing  I 
and  pray  (if  thou  but  can)  to  the  unseen  Author  of  all  thy 
strength  to  guide  thee  and  aid  thee ;  to  give  thee,  if  not 
victory  and  possession,  unwearied  activity  and  Entsagen. 


Is  not  every  tJhought  properly  an  inspiration  ?    Or  how 
one  thing  more  inspired  than  another  ?    Much  in  this. 


Why  should  politeness  be  peculiar  to  the  rich  and  well 
bom  ?    Is  not  every  man  alive,  and  is  not  every  man  in- 
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finitely  veneralile  to  every  other  ?    *  There  is  but  one  temple 
in  the  oniTerse,'  eaya  Novaiis,  *  and  that  is  the  body  of  man.' 

Franz  von  SicMngen  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the 
EeFormation  period.  He  defended  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  warred 
against  perfidious  Wurtemberg,  was  the  terror  of  evildoers, 
the  praise  of  whoso  did  well.  Hntten  and  he  read  Luther 
together :  light  rising  in  darkness  t  He  also  stood  by  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen,  and  now  walks  in  poetry.  But  why  I 
mention  him  here  is  his  transcendent  good  breeding.  He 
was  at  fend  with  hie  superior  the  Bishop  of  Triers,  and  be- 
sieged by  him,  and  violently  defending  himself  against 
injustice  at  the  moment  when  he  received  his  death  wound. 
HiB  castle  was  surrendered ;  Triers  and  others  approached 
the  brave  man,  over  whose  countenance  the  last  paleness 
was  already  spreading :  he  took  off  his  cap  t«  Triers,  there  as 
he  lay  in  that  stem  agony.     What  a  picture ! 

Nulla  dies  sine  lineA.  Ekeu,  eheu !  Yesterday  accord- 
ingly I  wrote  a  thing  in  dactyls,  entitled  the  '  Wandering 
Spirits,'  which  now  fills  and  then  filled  me  with  *  detestation 
and  abhorrence.'  No  matter — to-day  I  must  do  the  Uke. 
NvUa  diea  svae  line&.  To  the  persevering,  they  say,  all 
things  are  possible.  Possible  or  impossible,  I  have  no  other 
implement  for  trying. 

Last  night  I  sat  np  very  late  reading  Scott's  '  History  of 
Scotland.'  An  amusing  narrative,  clear,  precise,  and  I  snp- 
pose  accurate :  but  no  more  a  history  of  Scotland  than  I  am 
Pope  of  Rome.  A  series  of  palace  intrigues  and  butcheries 
and  battles,  little  more  important  than  those  of  Donnybrook 
Fair ;  all  the  while  that  Scotlcmd,  quite  unnoticed,  is  hold- 
ing on  her  course  in  industry,  in  arts,  in  culture,  as  if '  Lang- 
side  '  and  '  Clean-the-Canseway '  had  remained  unfought. 
Strange  that  a  man  should  think  that  he  was  writing  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  while  be  is  chronicling  the  amours  of  a  wanton 
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young  woman  called  queen,  and  a  sulk;  booby  recommended 
to  kingship  for  his  fine  limbs,  and  and  then  blown  up  with 
gunpowder  for  his  ill  behaviour  I  Good  heaven  I  let  them 
fondle  and  pout  and  bicker  ad,  libitum, :  what  has  God's 
fair  creation  and  man's  immortal  destiny  to  do  with  them 
and  their  trade  ? 

One  inference  I  have  drawn  from  Scott :  that  the  people 
in  those  old  days  had  a  singular  talent  for  nicknames :  King 
Toom-Tabard,  BeU-the-Cat  (less  meritorious),  the  Foul 
Raid,  the  Bcmnd-ahotU  Raid,  CleaTtr-tke-Cauaeway,  the 
Ttdchan  Prelates,  &c.  &c.  Apparently  there  was  more 
hmnour  in  the  national  mind  than  now. 

For  the  rest  the  *  Scottish  History '  looks  like  that  of  a 
gipsy  encampment — industry  of  the  rudest,  largely  broken 
by  sheer  indolence ;  smoke,  sluttishness,  hunger,  scab  and — 
blood.     Happily,  as  hinted,  Scotland  herself  was  not  there. 

Lastly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  nobles  of  the  cotmtry 
have  maintained  a  quite  despicable  behaviour  &om  the  times 
of  Wallace  downwards.  A  selfish,  ferocious,  famishing,  un- 
principled set  of  hyeenas,  from  whom  at  no  time  and  in  no 
way  has  the  country  derived  any  benefit.  The  day  is  coming 
when  these  oar  modem  hysenas  (though  toothless,  still 
mischievous  and  greedy  beyond  limit)  will  (quietly  I  hope) 
bepa/idoff:  Canaille fain4ante,qvsfait68-vov9  la?  Down 
with  your  double-barrels;  take  spades,  if  ye  can  do  no 
better,  and  work  or  die. 


The  quantity  of  pain  thoD  feelest  is  indicative  of  the 
quantity  of  life,  of  talent  thou  hast :  a  atone  feels  no  pain. 
(Is  that  a  feet?) 


Septeinber  9. — Wrote  a  fractioulet  of  verse  entitied  *  The 
ietle ' '  (a  real  incident  on  Glaieters  Moor),  whichj  al&s  I 


*  MitcellmuM,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  n,,  No.  6, 
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muBt  stand  for  the  U-mo^  both  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
To-day  I  am  to  try  I  know  not  what.  Greater  cleameBB  will 
arrive.  I  make  &r  most  progress  when  I  woiM,  on  solitary 
roads — of  which  there  are  enough  here. 

lAst  night  came  a  whole  bundle  of '  Fraeer's  Magazines,* 
&e. :  two  little  papers  by  my  brother  in  them,  some  fables 
by  me ;  and  on  the  whole  such  a  hurly-burly  of  rhodomon- 
tade,  punch,  loyalty,  and  Saturualian  Toryism  as  eye  hath  not 
seen.  This  out-BIackwoods  Blackwood.  Nevertheless,  the 
thing  has  its  meaning — a  kind  of  wild  popular  lower  comedy, 
of  which  John  Wilson  is  the  inventor.  It  may  perhaps  (for 
it  seems  well  adapted  to  the  age)  cany  down  his  name  to 
other  times,  as  hia  most  remarkable  achievement.  All  the 
magazines  (except  the  *  New  Monthly ')  seem  to  aim  at  it ;  a 
certain  quickness,  fluency  of  banter,  not  excluding  sharp 
insight,  and  Merry  Andrew  drollery,  and  eyen  humour,  are 
available  here ;  however,  the  grand  requisite  seems  to  be 
impudence,  and  a  fearless  comnutting  of  yourself  to  talk  in 
yoxu  drink.  IMera.tv,r6  has  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  but 
printing  has;  and  printing  iB  now  no  more  the  peculiar 
symbol  and  livery  of  literature  than  writing  was  in  Guten- 
berg's day. 

Great  actions  are  sometimes  historically  barren  ;  smallest 
actions  have  taken  root  in  the  moral  soil  and  grown  like 
banana  forests  to  cover  whole  quarters  of  the  world.  Aris- 
totle's philosophy  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (and  both  too 
had  fair  trial), '  the  '  M^canique  Celeste  '  and  the  '  Sorrows 
of  Werter,'  Alexander's  expedition,  and  that  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  I  Of  these,  however,  Werter  is  half 
a  gov/rd,  and  only  by  its  huge  deeidua  (to  be  used  as 
manure)  will  fertilise  the  future.  So,  too,  with  the  rest ;  all 
are  d&Ackunia,  and  must  at  last  make  numnre,  only  at 
longer  dates.  Yet  of  some  the  root  also  (?)  seems  to  be 
nndying. 
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Wliat  are  Schiller  and  Goethe  if  yoa  try  them  ia  that 
way  ?  As  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  try  them.  No  true  effort  ca/n, 
be  lost. 


One  thing  we  see :  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  deeper 
than  his  intellectual ;  things  planted  down  into  the  former 
may  grow  as  if  for  ever ;  the  latter  as  a  kind  of  drift  mould 
produces  only  annuals.  What  is  Jesus  Christ's  significance? 
Altogether  moral.  What  is  Jeremy  Bentham's  significance  ? 
Altogether  intellectual,  logical.  I  name  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  important  only  for  their  numbers,  in- 
trinsically wearisome,  almost  pitiable  and  pitiful.  Logic  is 
their  sole  foundation,  no  other  even  recognised  as  possible ; 
wherefore  their  system  is  a  -nuickine  and  cannot  grow  or 
endure ;  but  after  thrashing  for  a  little  (and  doing  good 
service  that  way)  must  thrash  itself  to  pieces  and  be  made 
fuel.  Alas,  poor  England !  stupid,  purblind,  pudding-eating 
England  I  Bentbam  with  bis  Mills  grinding  thee  oat 
morality ;  and  some  Macaulay,  also  be^aproned  and  a  grinder, 
testing  it,  and  decrying  it,'  because — it  is  not  his  own  Whig 
established  Quern-morality — I  mean  that  the  Utalitariaos 
have  logical  machinery,  and  do  grind  fiercely  and  potently, 
071  their  own  foundation ;  whereas  the  Wbige  have  no 
foundation,  but  must  stick  up  their  handmills,  or  even 
pepper  mills,  on  what  fixture  they  can  come  at,  and  then 
grind  as  it  pleases  Heaven.  The  Whigs  are  amateurs,  the 
Badicals  are  goild-brethren. 


The  sin  of  this  age  ie  dilettantism ;  the  Whigs  and  all 
*  moderate  Tories  '  are  the  grand  dilettanti.  I  begin  to  feel 
less  and  less  patience  for  them.  This  is  no  world  where  a 
man  should  stand  trinoming  his  whiskers,  looking  on  at  work 
or  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  gloved  finger.  Man  aoUte 
greifen  zu !    There  is  more  hope  of  an  atheist  utilitarian, 

'  HacAulaj's  Eeeaj  on  JatuM  Mill. 
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of  a  euperstitioTia  ultra  (Tory),  than  of  such  a  lukewarm 
withered  mongrel.  He  would  not  believe  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead.    He  is  wedded  to  idolB — let  Um  alone. 


SeptrntAer,  about  the  28tk.^ — Bain !  rain  I  rain !  The 
crops  all  lying  tattered,  scattered,  and  unripe ;  the  winter's 
bread  still  under  the  soaking  clouds  I     Q-od  pity  the  poor ! 


It  was  a  wise  regolation  which  ordained  that  certain  days 
and  times  should  be  set  apart  for  seolusiou  and  meditation — 
whether  as  fiists  or  not  may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt ;  the 
business  being  to  get  out  of  the  body  Co  philosophise.  But  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  Silence.  Were  a 
man  forced  for  a  length  of  time  but  to  hold  kia  'peace,  it  were 
in  most  cases  an  incalculable  benefit  to  his  insight.  Thought 
works  in  silence,  so  does  virtue.  One  might  erect  statues 
to  Silence.  I  sometimes  think  it  were  good  for  me,  who 
after  all  cannot  err  much  in  loquacity  here,  did  I  impose  on 
myself  at  set  times  the  duty  of  not  speaking  for  a  day. 
What  folly  would  one  avoid  did  the  tongue  lie  quiet  till  the 
mind  had  finished  and  was  calling  for  utterance.  Not  only 
our  good  thoughts,  but  our  good  purposes  also,  are  frittered 
asunder,  and  dissipated  by  unseasonable  speaking  of  them. 
Words,  the  strangest  product  of  our  nature,  are  also  the 
most  potent.  Beware  of  speaking.  Speech  is  human,  silence  \ 
is  divine,  yet  also  brutish  and  dead :  therefore  we  must  leam  t 
both  arts;  they  are  both  difficult.  Flower  roots  hidden 
under  soiL  Bees  working  in  darkness,  &c.  The  soul,  too, 
in  silence.  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth.  Indeed,  secre^  is  the  element  of  all  goodness;  every 
virtue,  every  beauty  is  mysterious.  I  hardly  understand 
even  the  surface  of  this.  .  .  . 

*  Ereu  K  regnlaT  count  of  d&yB  wu  lost  at  Craigeupnttock. 
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OctcAer  28.  —  Written  a  strange  piece  'On  Clothes.'' 
Know  not  what  will  come  of  it. 

Gutes  Fferd 

Ist's  Hafer's  werth  (myself  t  November  24). 

Beceived  the  'ornamented  Schiller'  from  Chiethe,  and 
wondered  not  a  little  to  see  poor  old  Craigenputtock  engraved 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  If  I  become  anything,  it  will 
look  well ;  if  I  become  nothing,  a  piece  of  kind  dotage  (on 
his  part).  Sent  away  the  '  Clothes,'  of  which  I  could  make 
a  kind  of  book,  but  cannot  afford  it.  Have  still  the  book 
in  petto  (?),  but  in  the  most  chaotic  shape. 

The  Whigs  in  office,  and  Baron  Brougham  Lord  Chan- 
cellor! Haystacks  and  comstacks  burning  over  all  the  soatli 
and  middle  of  England !  Where  will  it  end  ?  Revolution 
on  the  back  of  revolution  for  a  century  yet  ?  Religion,  the 
cement  of  society,  is  not  here :  we  can  have  no  permanent 
beneficent  arrangement  of  affairs. 

Kot  that  we  want  no  aristocracy,  but  that  we  want  a  true 
one.  While  the  many  work  with  their  hands,  let  the  few 
work  with  their  heads  and  hearts,  honestly,  and  not  with  a 
shameless  villany  pretend  to  work,  or  even  openly  steal. 
Were  the  landlords  all  hanged  and  their  estates  given  to  the 
poor,  we  should  be  (economically)  mnch  happier  perhaps  for 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  But  the  population  would  be 
doubled  then ;  and  again  the  hunger  of  the  unthrifty  would 
bum  the  granary  of  the  industrious.  Alas !  that  there  is  no 
Church,  and  as  yet  no  apparent  possibility  of  one. 

The  divine  right  of  squires  is  equal  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  not  superior  ?  A  word  has  made  tbem,  and  8 
word  can  unmake  them. 

'  flmt  skstch  of  Sartor  Rttartut,  intended  for  s  review  article. 
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I  have  no  property  in  anything  whatsoever;  except, 
perhaps  (if  I  am  a  virtuouB  man)  in  my  own  &ee  will.  Of 
my  body  I  have  only  a  life  rent ;  of  all  that  is  without  my 
skin  only  an  accidental  posseseion,  bo  long  as  I  can  keep  it. 
Vain  man!  Are  the  stars  thvne  becanee  thou  lookest  on 
them  ?  Ifl  that  piece  of  earth  thine  becaose  thoa  hast  eaten 
of  its  fruits  ?  Thy  proudest  palace  what  is  it  but  a  tent : 
pitched  not  indeed  for  days  but  for  years  ?  The  earth  is  the 
Lord^a.  Remember  this,  and  seek  other  duties  than  game 
preserving,  wouldst  thoa  not  be  an  interloper,  sturdy  beggar, 
and  even  thief. 

Faoles  Pferd 
Eeinea  Hafera  werUu 

The  labourer  is  worthy   of  his  hire,   and  the  idler  of  his 
also,  namely,  of  starvation. 


Byron  we  call  '  a  dandy  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief.'     That  is  a  brief  definition  of  him. 


What  ia  art  and  poetry?  Is  the  beautiful  really  higher 
than  the  good  ?  A  higher /orm  thereof?  Thus  were  a  poet 
not  only  a  priest,  but  a  high  priest. 


When  Goethe  and  SchiUer  sa^  or  insinuate  that  art  is 
higher  than  religion,  do  they  mean  perhaps  this?  That 
whereas  religion  represents  (what  is  the  essence  of  truth  for 
man)  the  good  as  infinitely  (the  word  is  emphatic)  different 
from  the  evil,  but  sets  them  in  a  state  of  hostility  (as  in 
heaven  and  hell),  art  likewise  admits  and  inculcates  this 
quite  infinite  difference,  but  without  hostility,  with  peace- 
fulness,  like  the  difference  of  two  poles  which  cannot  coalesce 
yet  do  not  quarrel — nay,  should  not  quairel,  for  both  are 
essential  to  the  whole.     In  this  way  is  Goethe's  morality  to 
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be  conBidered  as  a  higher  (apart  from  its  comprehenaiveness, 
nay,  umverealit;)  than  has  hitherto  been  promulgated? 
Sehr  dnaeitig  I  Yet  perhaps  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  tnith 
here. 


Examine  by  logic  the  import  of  thy  life  and  of  all  lives. 
What  is  it  ?  A  making  of  meal  into  manure,  and  of  mannre 
into  meal.     To  the  etii  bono  there  is  no  answer  from  logic. 


December  29,  1830. — The  old  year  just  expiring;  one 
of  the  most  worthless  years  I  have  spent  for  a  long  time. 
Durch  eigne  und  anderer  SchuM !  But  words  are  worse 
than  nothing.  To  thy  review  (Taylor's  *  Hist.  Snrvey ').  Is 
it  the  most  despicable  of  work  F  Yet  is  it  not  too  good  for 
ikee  ?  Oh,  I  care  not  for  poverty,  little  even  for  disgrace, 
nothing  at  all  for  want  of  renown.  Bat  the  horrible  feeling 
is  when  I  cease  my  own  straggle,  lose  the  couBciousnees  of 
my  own  strength,  and  become  positively  quite  worldly  and 
wicked. 

In  the  paths  of  fortune  (fortune  I)  I  have  made  no 
advancement  since  last  year;  but,  on  the  contrary  (owing 
chieSy  to  that  German  Litemij  History  one  way  and 
another),  considerably  retrograded.  No  matter:  had  I  but 
progressed  in  the  other  better  path  !  But  alas,  alas  I  how- 
soever, -pocaa paXahrae I    /am  still  here. 


Bist  Dv,  glucklicfa,  Du  Gute,  dass  Da  nnter  der  Erde  hist  ? 
Wo  stehBt  Dn?  Liebst  Du  mich  noch?  God  is  the  God  <rf 
the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living.  The  dead  as  the  living 
are — where  Se  wiUa. 


This  Taylor  is  a  wretched  atheist  and  Philistine. 
my  duty  (perhaps)  to  put  the  flock  whom  he  profesi 
lead  on  their  guard.     Let  me  do  it  well  I 
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JVftrtwirj/  7,  1831.— FiDuhed  the  review  of  TayZor  some 
three  weeks  ago,  and  sent  it  off.  It  is  worth  little,  and  only 
partially  in  a  right  spirit. 

Sent  to  Jack  to  liberate  my  *  Tenf  elsdrockh '  from  editorial 
durance  in  London,  and  am  aerionsly  thiuldug  to  make  a 
book  of  it.  The  thing  is  not  right — not  art ;  yet  perhaps 
a  nearer  approach  to  art  than  I  have  yet  made.  We  onght 
to  try.  I  want  to  get  it  done,  and  then  translate  *  Fanst,'  as 
I  have  partially  promised  to  Ooethe.  Through '  Teofelsdrockh  * 
I  am  yet  &r  from  seeing  my  way ;  nevertheless  materials  are 
partly  forthcoming. 

No  sense  from  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review ; '  have 
nearly  detennined  on  opening  a  correspondence  on  the 
matter  of  that  everlasting  MS.'  with  Bowring  of  the 
'Westminster.'  Could  write  also  a  paper  on  the  Saint 
Simonians.  One  too  on  Dr.'  Johnson,  for  Napier.  Snch  are 
the  financial  aspects.  'S.B.  Ihavteome^vt^owadsiafrovi 
ih£  world  with — and  expect  no  more  for  months.  Jack,  too, 
is  in  the  neap  tide.     Hand  to  the  oar. 


All  Enrope  is  in  a  state  of  distnrbance,  of  revolution. 
About  this  very  time  they  may  be  debating  the  question  of 
British  '  Reform '  in  London.  The  Parliament  opened  last 
week.  Our  news  of  it  expected  on  Wednesday.  The  times 
are  big  with  change.  Will  one  century  of  constant  fluctua- 
tion serve  us,  or  shall  we  need  two  ?  Their  Parliamentary 
reforms  and  all  that-  are  of  small  moment ;  a  beginning  (of 
good  and  evil),  nothing  more.  The  whole  frame  of  society 
is  rotten,  and  must  go  for  fuel  wood — and  where  is  the  new 
frame  to  come  from  ?     I  know  not,  and  no  man  knows. 

The  only  sovereigns  of  the  world  in  these  days  are  the 
literary  men  (were  there  any  such  in  Britain) — the  prophets. 

'  Qermui  Literatiue. 
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It  is  alwB^  a  theocracy :  the  king  has  to  be  anointed  by  the 
prieet ;  and  now  the  priest,  the  Goethe  for  example,  will 
not,  cannot  coaeecrate  the  existing  king  who  therefore  is  a 
usurper,  and  reigns  only  by  eufferanee.  What  were  the  bet 
that  King  William  were  the  laat  of  that  profession  in  Britain, 
and  Qneen  Victoria  never  tnrabled  with  the  sceptre  at  all  ? 
Mighty  odds :  yet  nevertheless  not  infinite ;  for  what  thing 
is  certain  now  ?  No  mortal  cares  twopence  for  any  king,  or 
obeys  any  king  except  through  compulsion,  j  and  society  is 
not  a  ship  of  war.  Its  government  cannot  always  be  a 
press-gang. 

What  are  the  episcopal  dignitaries  saying  to  it  ?  Who 
knows  but  Edward  Irving  may  not  yet  be  a  bishop! 
They  will  clutch  round  them  for  help,  and  unmuzzle  all 
roauner  of  bull-dogs  when  the  thief  is  at  the  gate.  Bull- 
dogs with  teeth.  The  generality  have  no  teeth  in  that 
kennel. 

Kings  do  reign  by  divine  right,  or  not  at  all.  The  king 
that  were  God-appointed  would  be  an  emblem  of  God  and 
could  demand  all  obedience  firom  us.  But  where  is  that 
Idng  F  The  beat  man,  could  we  find  him,  were  he.  Tell  ua, 
tell  us,  0  ye  codifiers  and  statists  and  economists,  how  we 
shall  find  him  and  raise  him  to  the  throne :  or  else  admit 
that  the  science  of  polity  is  worse  than  unknown  to  yotu 

Earl  {Jarl — Yarl),  count,  duke,  knight,  &c.,  are  all  titles 
derived  from  fighting.  The  honour-titles  in  a  future  time 
will  derive  themselves  from  htiowing  and  well-<fom^. 
They  will  also  be  conferred  with  more  deliberation  and  by 
better  judges.     This  is  a  prophecy  of  mine. 

God  is  above  us,  else  the  future  of  the  world  were  well- 
nigh  desperate.  Go  where  we  may,  the  deep  hecuven  will  be 
round  us. 
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Jefirey  ia  Lord- Advocate  and  M.P.  Sobbed  and  shrieked 
at  taking  office,  like  a  bride  going  to  be  married.  I  wish 
him  altogether  well,  bat  reckon  he  is  on  the  wrong  couTBe ; 
Whiggiam,  I  believe,  is  all  but-  for  ever  done.  Away  with 
Dilettantism  and  Maohiavellism,  though  we  should  get 
atheism  and  Sansculottism  in  their  room !  The  latter  are 
at  least  substantial  things,  and  do  not  build  on  a  continued 
wilftil  falsehood.  But  oh  !  but  oh !  where  is  Teufelsdroekh 
all  this  while  ?  The  south-west  is  busy  thawing  off  that 
horrible  snowstorm.  Time  rests  not — thoa  only  art  idle. 
To  pen  !  to  pen  I 

*  Benvennto  Cellini '  a  very  worthy  book ;  giveii  moi-e 
insight  into  Italy  than  fifty  Leo  Tenths  would  do.  A  remark- 
able man  Benvenuto,  and  in  a  remarkable  scene.  Religion 
and  art  with  ferocity  and  sensuality ;  polished  respect  with 
stormful  independence ;  feithfully  obedient  subjects  to  popes 
who  are  not  hierarchs  but  plain  scoundrels  I  IJIe  was  far 
sannler  and  richer  then ;  but  a  time  of  change,  loudly  called 
for,  was  advancing,  and  but  lately  has  reached  its  crisis. 
Goethe's  essay  on  Benvenuto  quite  excellent. 

Pt^'s  '  Homer's  Odyssey,'  surely  a  very  &lse,  and  though 
ingenious  and  talented,  yet  bad  translation.  The  old  epics 
are  great  because  they  (musically)  show  us  the  whole  world 
of  those  old  days.  A  modem  epic  that  did  the  like  would 
be  equally  admired,  and  for  us  far  more  admirable.  But 
where  is  the  genius  that  can  write  it?  Patience!  patience! 
he  will  be  here  one  of  these  centuries. 

Is  Homer  or  Shakespeare  the  greater  genius  ?  It  were 
hard  to  say.  Shakespeare's  world  is  the  more  complex,  the 
more  spiritual,  and  perhaps  his  mastery  over  it  was  equally 
complete.  *  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.' 
Inhere  is  the  basis  of  a  whole  poetic  universe.  To  that  mind 
all  forms  and  figures  of  men  and  things  would  become  ideal. 

What  is  a  whole  ?  or  how  specially  doee  a  poem  differ 
from  prose  ?     Ask  not  a  definition  of  it  in  words,  which  can 

VOL.  U.  H 
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hardly  express  common  logic  correctly.  Study  to  create  in 
thyself  B,  feeling  of  it ;  like  so  much  else  it  cannot  be  made 
clear,  hardly  even  to  thy  thought  (?). 

I  see  some  vague  outline  of  what  a  whole  is :  also  how 
an  individual  delineation  may  be  '  informed  with  the  In- 
finite ; '  may  appear  hanging  in  the  universe  of  time  and  space 
(partly) :  in  which  case  is  it  a  poem  and  a  whole  ?  Therefore 
are  the  true  heroic  poema  of  these  times  to  be  written  with  the 
ink  of  science  ?  Were  a  correct  philosophic  biography  of  a 
man  (meaning  by  philosophic  all  that  the  name  can  include) 
the  only  method  of  celebrating  him?  The  true  history  (had 
we  any  such,  or  even  generally  any  dream  of  auch)  the  tme 
epic  poem?  I  partly  be^in  to  surmise  so.  What  after  all 
ia  the  tme  proportion  of  St.  Matthew  to  Homer — of  the 
Crucifixion  to  the  fall  of  Troy  ? 

On  the  whole  I  wish  I  could  define  to  myself  the  true 
relation  of  moral  genius  to  poetic  genius;  of  religion  to 
poetry.  Are  they  one  and  the  same — different  forms  of  the 
same ;  and  if  so,  which  is  to  stand  higher,  the  Beautiful  or 
the  Good?  Schiller  and  Qoethe  seem  to  say  the  former,  aa 
if  it  included  the  latter,  and  might  supersede  it :  how  truly 
I  can  never  well  see.  Meanwhile  that  the  faculties  always 
go  together  seems  clear.  It  ia  a  gross  calumny  on  human 
nature  to  say  that  there  ever  was  a  mind  of  surpassing 
talent  that  did  not  also  surpass  in  capahility  of  virtue ;  and 
vice  veraa.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  there  are  female 
geniuses  too,  minds  that  admire  and  receive,  but  can  hardly 
create.  I  have  observed  that  in  these  also  the  taste  for 
religion  and  for  poetry  go  together.  The  most  wonderful 
words  I  ever  heard  of  being  uttered  by  man  are  those  in  the 
four  Evangelists  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Their  intellectual 
talent  ia  hardly  inferior  to  their  moral.  On  this  subject,  if 
I  live,  I  hope  to  have  much  to  say. 

And  so  ends  my  first  note-book  after  nigh  eight  years, 
here  at  Craigenputtock,  at  my  own  hearth,  and  though  amid 
trouble  and  dispiritment  enough,  yet  with  better  outlooks 
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than  I  had  then.  My  ootward  world  is  not  much  better 
(yea  it  is,  though  I  have  fer  lees  money),  but  my  inward  is, 
and  I  can  promise  myself  never  to  be  00  miBerable  again. 
Farewell,  ye  that  have  fallen  asleep  Bince  then ;  farewell, 
thongh  distant,  perhaps  near  me  I  Welcome  the  good  and 
evil  that  is  to  come,  through  which  G'od  aseiet  me  to 
struggle  wisely.  What  have  I  to  look  back  on?  Little  or 
nothing.  What  forward  to?  My  own  small  sickly  force 
amid  wild  enough  whirlpools !  The  more  diligently  apply 
it  then.     N£if  3pj(irai. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

A.D.  1830.      Ml.  36. 

It  appears  trom  the  journal  that  early  in  1830  Car- 
lyle  had  advanced  so  far  with  his  History  of  German 
Literature  that  he  waa  hoping  soon  to  see  it  pub- 
Uslied  and  off  bis  hands.  A  first  sketch  of  '  Teufels- 
drockh ' — the  egg  out  of  which  'Sartor  Eesartus' 
was  to  grow — had  been  offered  without  result  to 
London  magazine  editors.  Proposals  were  made  to 
him  for-  a  Life  of  Goethe.  But  on  Goethe  he  had 
said  aU  that  for  the  present  he  wished  to  say.  LuUier 
was  hanging  before  him  as  the  subject  which  he 
wanted  nest  to  grapple,  could  he  but  find  the  means 
of  doing  it.  But  the  preliminary  reading  necessary 
for  such  a  work  was  wide  and  varied.  The  books 
required  were  not  to  be  had  at  Craigenputtock ;  and 
if  the  literaiy  history  could  once  be  finished,  and  any 
moderate  sum  of  money  realised  upon  it,  he  medi- 
tated spending  six  months  in  Germany,  taking  Mrs. 
Carlyle  with  him,  to  coUect  materials.  He  had  great 
hopes  of  what  he  could  do  with  Luther.  An  editor 
had  offered  to  bring  it  out  in  parts  in  a  magazine, 
but  Carlyle  would  not  hear  of  this. 

I  rather  believe  (he  said)  that  when  I  write  that  book  of 
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the  great  Germaii  lion,  it  shall  be  the  best  book  I  have  ever 
written,  and  go  forth,  I  think,  on  its  own  legs.  Do  jou 
know  we  are  actually  talking  of  spending  the  next  winter  in 
Weimar,  and  preparing  all  the  raw  material  of  a.  right 
Luther  there  at  the  fountain-head — that  is,  of  course,  if  I 
can  get  the  history  done  and  have  the  cash. 

Jeffrey  started  at  the  idea  of  the  winter  at 
Weimar — at  least  for  Mrs.  Carlyle — and  suggested 
that  if  it  was  carried  out  she  ehoidd  be  left  in  his 
charge  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  iaclined,  he  said, 
to  be  jealous  of  the  possible  influence  of  Goethe, 
who  had  half  bewitched  her  at  a  distance — unless 
indeed  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  personal  presence 
of  him.  But  Jefiey's  fears  were  unnecessary.  There 
was  no  Weimar  possible  for  Carlyle,  and  no  Life  of 
Luther.  The  unfortunate  *  German  Literature '  could 
not  find  a  publisher  who  would  so  much  as  look 
at  it.  Boyd,  who  had  brought  out  the  volumes  of 
'  German  Romance,'  wrote  that  he  would  be  proud 
to  publish  for  Carlyle  upon  almost  any  other  subject 
except  German  Uterature.  He  knew  that  in  this  de- 
partment Carlyle  was  superior  to  any  other  author  of 
the  day,  but  the  work  proposed  was  not  calculated  to 
interest  the  British  public.  Everyone  of  the  books 
about  German  Uterature  had  been  failures,  most  of 
them  ruinous  failures.  The  feeling  in  the  public  mind 
was  that  everything  German  was  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  with  the  highest  esteem  for  Carlyle's  talent 
he  dared  not  make  him  an  offer.  Even  cut  up  into 
articles  he  still  found  no  one  anxious  to  take  it.  There 
was  still  another  hope.    Carlyle's  various  essays  had 
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been  greatly  noticed  and  admired.  An  adventurous 
bookaeller  might  perhaps  be  found  who  would  bid  for 
a  collected  edition  of  them.  The  suggestion  took  no 
effect  however.  The  '  TeufeladrSckh '  had  to  be  sent 
back  from  London,  having  created  nothing  but  asto- 
nished dislike.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  therefore  but 
to  remain  at  Craigenputtock  and  work  on,  hoping  for 
better  times.  Fresh  articles  were  written,  a  second  on 
Jean  Paul,  a  slight  one  on  Madame  de  Stael,  with  the 
first  of  the  two  essays  on  history  which  are  published 
in  the  '  Miscellanies.*  He  was  thus  able  to  Uve,  but  not 
80  far  as  money  was  concerned  to  overtake  the  time 
which  he  had  spent  over  his  unsaleable  book;  his 
finances  remained  sadly  straitened,  and  he  needed 
all  his  enei^  to  fight  on  against  discouragement. 
One  bright  gleam  of  comfort  came  to  him  fiwm 
Weimar  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  Communication 
had  been  kept  up  constantly  with  Qoethe  since  the 
Comely  Bank  time.  In  the  winter  1829-30,  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  writing  to  her  mother-in-law  at  Scotsbrig, 
says : — 

Carlyle  is  over  head  and  eara  in  businesH  to-night  writing 
letters  to  all  the  four  winds.  There  is  a  boi  to  be  despatched 
for  Goethe  containing  all  manner  of  curiosities,  the  mort 
precious  of  which  ia  a  lock  of  my  hair.  There  is  also  a  smart 
Highland  bonnet  for  his  daughter-in-law,  accompanied  by  a 
nice  little  piece  of  poetry  professing  to  he  written  by  me, 
but  in  truth  I  did  not  write  a  word  of  it. 

Snotiand  prides  ber  in  the  bonnet  blue 
That  brooks  no  etain  in  love  or  war ; 

Be  it  on  Ottilie'a  head  a  token  true 
Of  Scottish  love  to  kind  Weimar, 
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Goethe's  answer  reached  Craigenputtock  about 
June.^ 

To  Thomas  CarlyU. 

The  precionB  casket,  after  having  been  long  detained  &om 
the  Continent  through  the  most  severe  winter,  has  at  last 
safely  arrived  towards  the  middle  of  March.  With  regard  to 
its  contents,  I  mention  first  the  inestimable  lock  of  hair, 
which  one  would  have  wished  to  have  seen  together  with 
the  dear  head,  hut  which  as  here  seen  by  itself  had  almost 
frightened  me.  The  contrast  was  too  striking,  for  there  was 
no  need  for  my  touching  my  skull  in  order  to  know  that 
stubbles  only  would  show  themBelves  there.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  stand  before  the  looking-glass  in  order 
to  know  that  the  long  passage  of  time  had  imparted  to  my 
hair  a  discoloured  appearance.  The  impossibility  of  the 
asked-for  return  troubled  my  heart,  and  drove  me  to  thoughts 
which  one  is  wont  to  put  aside.  In  the  end,  however, 
nothing  remained  to  me  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  thought 
that  such  a  gift  must  be  gratefully  accepted,  without  the 
hope  of  any  sufficient  return.  It  shall  remain  sacredly  kept, 
in  a  pocket-book  worthy  of  it,  and  only  the  most  loved  shall 
ever  bear  it  company. 

*  Daa  werthe  Sch&tzHstlein,  nachdem  es  durch  den  atrengsten 
Winter  vom  Continent  laoge  al^halten  worden,  ist  endlich  am  die 
Halfto  Man  gliicklich  angel&ngt. 

Urn  Ton  sBiiiem  GehMt  tu  sprachen,  erw^ns  luemt  die  iinscliBtz- 
bu«  Locke,  die  man  wohl  mit  <^m  tbeuren  Haupte  verbunden  mochte 
geaehen  haben,  die  aber  hier  oinzeln  eiblickt  micli  fast  erschivckt  liiitte. 
l>er  Oeg«aaatz  war  zu  anffalleod ;  denn  ich  braucbte  meinen  Schadel 
nicht  zu  beriihren  nin  zu  wiasen  daas  daaelbst  nur  Stoppeln  inch 
berrortbun ;  ee  war  mir  nicht  nothig  voi  dem  Spiegel  zu  tr«ten,  um 
zu  erfahren  daw  eine  lauge  Zmtieiae  ihnen  ein  mieafarbiges  Anaeben 
gegeben.  Die  Unm<%ligkeit  der  verlangten  Erwiederung  fiel  mir  aufs 
Herz,  nnd  ndthigte  micb  lu  Oedanken  deren  man  deb  zu  eotacblagen 
pflegt.  Am  £nde  aber  blieb  mir  doch  nichta  iibrig  ala  micb  an  der 
Vontellung  sa  begniigen:  eine  sokha  Oabe  aej  dankbarlichat  oboe 
Hofinung  irgesd  einet  geniigenden  Oegengabe  anzanehmen.  Sie  sql] 
aucb  beilig  in  der  ibrer  wiirdigen  Brieftascbe  aufbewabrt  bleiben,  and 
nurdaa  LiebenswiiidigBte  ibr  zugeaellt  wetden. 
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The  elegant  Scotch  turban  lias,  as  I  may  assure  you,  been 
[lie  occasion  of  much  enjoyment.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who 
like  to  stay  with  us  for  a  time  and  enjoy  good  society. 
Though  there  are  fewer  Scots  among  them,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  the  memory  of  one  such  countryman  should  be  so  vivid 
in  some  one  beautifid  heart  liert  as  to  make  it  look  on  that 
splendid  national  head-dress,  including  the  thistle,  as  a  most 
desirable  ornament.  The  kind  sender  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  delighted  to  see  the  most  charming  face  in  the 
world  looking  out  from  under  it.  Ottilie  sends  her  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  will  not  feii,  as  soon  as  our  mourning  is 
over,  to  make  a  glorious  appearance  in  it. 

Let  me  now  in  return  announce  to  you  an  approaching 
despatch,  which  I  bope  to  have  put  together  by  June,  as  the 
most  fevourable  time  of  the  year.     You  receive  : — 

Ist.  The  copy  of  your  translated  Schiller,  adorned  with 
the  pictures  of  your  country  home  (by  day  and  night), 
accompanied  by  some  sheets  in  my  own  style,  whereby  I  try 
to  gain  a  ready  entrance  for  the  little  book,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  infuse  greater  life  into  the  intercourse  of  the  two 

Der  BchottUche  elegante  Tuib&n  hat,  wie  ich  versiohem  darf,  m 
monchem  Yergniiglicben  Qelegenlieit  gegeben.  Seit  vieleit  Jahren 
nerden  wir  von  den  Einwoluiern  der  drey  Eonigreiche  beeucht,  welcbe 
gem  eine  Zeit  laog  bey  hub  varwdlen  und  gute  Oesellachaft  geniesaen 
iDog-en.  Hierunter  befinden  sich  zwar  weniger  Schottan,  doch  konn  ea 
DicLt  fehlen  daee  nicht  nocb  daa  Andenken  bb  eiuen  solchen  Land^mana 
sich  in  eiiiem  ecbonen  Herzen  so  lebendig  fiude,  urn  die  National-Priuiht- 
miitze,  die  Dietel  mit  eingeschlossen,  ala  einen  wiinscbanewertbeeten 
Schmuck  anzuaehen ;  und  die  giitige  Sendetinn  b&tte  sicb  gewiss  gefreut 
dae  lieblichste  Gteaicht  tod  der  Welt  daruvter  berrorgucken  zu  eeben. 
Ottilie  ftber  dankt  zum  allerverlundlichBten,  und  wird,  sobald  unAera 
Trauertage  voriiber  sind,  damit  gloireich  aufzutreten  nicht  ermangeln. 

Lassen  ?ie  mich  nun  eine  n^ete  GegenBendung  ankiindigen,  welohe 
Eum  Jiini  ale  der  grinatigaten  Jabteezeit  eich  wobl  wild  zusammen- 
gefunden  haben.    Sie  erhalten : — 

1.  Das  Exemplar  Ibrea  iihersetzten  Schiller,  geschmuckt  mit  den 
Bildem  Ihrer  landlicben  Wohnung  (by  day  and  nigbt  I),  begleitet  von 
einigen  Bogen  in  meiner  Art,  wodurcb  ich  zugleicb  dem  fiiicblein  ofinen 
Eingang  su  Terscbaffen,  besonders   aber  die   Oommonication  beyder 
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conntries  and  literatures.  I  hope  that  the  means  which  I 
have  employed  according  to  my  knowledge  of  the  public 
may  not  displease  you,  and  that  the  use  which  I  have  made 
of  some  passages  of  otir  ooirespondence  may  not  be  t&ken  as 
an  indiscretioQ.  Though  in  my  earlier  years  I  have  care- 
fully abstained  &om  such  conmiunications,  it  behoves  a 
more  advanced  age  not  to  despise  even  such  ways.  It  was 
really  the  fevoorable  reception  of  my  correspondence  with 
Schiller  which  gave  me  the  impulse  and  courage  for  it. 
Further,  you  will  find  added — 

2nd.  The  four  volumes,  still  wanting,  of  those  letters. 
May  they  serve  as  a  magic  chariot  to  transport  yon  into  oiu: 
midst  at  that  period,  when  we  thought  of  nothing  bat 
striving,  where  no  one  thought  of  asking  for  rewards,  bnt 
was  only  anxious  to  deserve  them.  I  have  tried  for  these 
many  years  to  keep  alive  the  sense  and  the  feeling  of  those 
days.     I  hope  I  shall  succeed  in  this  for  the  future  also. 

3rd.  A  fifth  copy  of  my  works  is  also  there,  in  which  I 
hope  may  be  found  many  things  amusing,  instructive,  im- 
proving, and  fit  for  use.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  exist 
ideal  utilitarians  also,  and  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure 

Under  und  LiteTsturen  lebbafter  zu  eiregen  tr&chte.  Ich  wiineche 
diss  dieee  nach  Kenntniw  dea  PublicumB  angew&ndten  Mittel  Ihnen 
Eicht  missfallen,  auch  der  Gebrauch,  den  ich  von  Stellen  onaerer 
OorTMpondeDz  ^macht,  nicht  aIb  Indlscretian  moge  gedeutet  werden. 
Wenn  icb  mich  in  jiingeren  Jabren  von  dergleicben  Mittheilungen 
durchani  gehutet,  so  ziemt  as  dera  bfihern  Alter  aucb  solcbe  Wege 
nicfat  tn  verachmahen.  Die  ^nstige  Aufnahme  des  SchilleriBcben 
BriefvrechBels  gab  mir  eigentlich  biezu  Anlaw  und  Muth. 
Ferner  finden  Sis  beygrelegt: — 

2.  Die  Tier  nocb  Tebleude  Bftnde  gedacbter  Briefe.  H6i;(en  Sie 
Dmea  sla  Zauberwageu  xu  DiensU  steben,  um  aicb  in  der  damaligeu  Zdt 
in  unsere  Hitte  zu  vertetzen,  wo  es  ^ne  nnbedingte  Strebramkeit  gait, 
wo  nisffluid  zu  foidera  dacbte  und  nur  su  veidienen  bemiibt  war.  Icb 
babe  mir  die  vielen  Jahre  ber  den  Stun,  da«  0«fiihl  jener  Tage  zu 
erbalten  gesucbt  nsd  hoffe  ea  aoll  mir  femerhin  gelingen. 

3.  Fine  fiinfte  Sendong  meiner  Werke  liegt  aodann  bey,  worin  mch 
w(^  manches  nnterbaltende,  unterrichtende,  belehrende,  braucbbai 
tumiwendende  finden  wird,  Man  gestebe  zu  dan  es  ancb  IdeAl~Utili- 
taner  gebe,  und  ea  aollte  mir  sebr  zar  frende  ger^cben,  wenn  icb  mich 
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if  I  might  coQDt  myself  among  them.  Still  one  nnmber, 
and  I  shall  have  finished  the  whole  of  what  I  intended  for 
the  present,  and  the  completion  of  which  I  hardly  allowed 
myself  to  hope  I  should  see.  Supplements  there  are  plenty, 
and  my  papers  are  in  good  order. 

4th.  A  copy  of  my  *  Treatise  on  Colour,'  with  the  tables 
belonging  to  it,  shall  also  be  added ;  and  I  wish  yon  to  read 
the  second,  as  the  histoncal  part,  first.  You  see  how  the 
subject  arose,  how  it  came  to  a  standstill,  how  it  grew  clear, 
and  how  it  became  dark  again ;  then  a  striving  after  new  h'ght, 
without  a  general  success.  Afterwards,  the  first  half  of  the 
first  part,  being  the  didactic  section,  would  give  a  general 
idea  how  I  wish  to  see  the  subject  taken  up.  Only  without 
seeing  the  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  here. 
You  will  then  see  what  you  wish  and  are  able  to  do  with 
the  polemical  portion.  If  it  is  posaible  I  shall  add  an 
introductory  word  especially  for  you. 

5tb.  Please  t4)  tell  me  first  how  you  wish  to  introduce 
German  literature  among  your  people.  I  shall  then  open 
my  thought*  to  you  on  the  succession  of  the  epochs.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  very  eshauative  everywhere,  but  it  is 


dtnmter  lohlen  durfte.  Nocb  eine  liefening,  dann  ist  vorent  du 
beabnchtigte  Osiue  voilbnuht,  doaaen  AbBChliue  zu  erlebeo  ich  mir 
ksnm  in  hoffen  erlaubte.  NBcfatrOge  giebt  es  nocli  hinreichend.  Meine 
Fapiere  rind  in  guter  Ordnung. 

4.  Em  Exemplar  meiner  Farbenlefare  and  der  doiu'  gefaorigen  Tafeln 
soil  aach  beygofugt  werdeu ;  ich  wiinscbe,  Atea  Sie  dea  zwejten,  aU 
den  /lisioritc/ien  Theil,  zuorat  lesen.  Sie  seben  da  die  Sacbe  benuk- 
kommen,  stcickeD,  Bicb  aufklaren  und  wieder  verduateTTi.  Sodsnn  aber 
ein  Bestreben  nach  neuom  Liclite  ohne  nllgemeinea  Eitoig.  Alsdaim 
wiirde  die  erete  Ilillfte  des  eraten  Th«ila,  aIb  die  didactische  Abtlieilung, 
eine  allgemeine  Voratellung  geben  vie  ich  die  Sacbe  angegriS^ 
wlinscbe.  Fre;lich  iet  obne  ADschnnnng  der  Experimente  bier  nicbt 
durchzukommeQ ;  w:e  Sie  ea  mit  der  polemuchm  Abtheilung  balUn 
wollen  und  konnen,  wird  aich  aUdann  ergebea.  Ist  es  mit  miiglicb,  m 
lege  besonders  fiir  Sie  ein  einleitendefl  Wort  bey. 

6.  Sagea  Sie  mir  etwu  imitelist  wie  Sie  die  Deutoche  Literstur 
bej  den  Ihrigen  einleiton  woUen ;  icb  ertiffbe  Ihnen  gern  meine 
Geduiken  iiber  die  Folge  der  Epocben.    Man  br&ucht  nicht  iiberall  aus- 
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well  to  point  at  least  to  many  things  which  had  a  passing 
interest,  in  order  to  show  that  one  knows  them.  Dr.  Ecker- 
mann  is  making  a  journey  with  my  son,  southwards,  and 
regrets  that  this  time  he  is  not  able  to  be  useful  as  he  had 
wished.  I  shoold  gladly,  as  I  said  jost  now,  take  his  place,  I 
shall  stay  at  home  this  summer,  and  until  Michaelmas  have 
plenty  of  work  before  me. 

May  you  and  yom-  dearwife  keep  ub  in  best  remembrance, 
and  receive  once  more  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
presents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Goethe. 

Weimu:  April  18, 1630. 

Attached  to  the  letter  to  Carlyle  were  a  few 
additional  lines  on  the  request  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  for  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  to  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
accede.  The  original  remains  preserved  among  her 
treasures,  the  only  autograph  of  Goethe  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  finding.^ 

An  incomparable  black  ringlet  demands  a  few  more  words 
fix)m  me.  I  have  to  say  with  real  regret  that  the  desired 
exchange  is,  alas  I  impossible.     Short  and  miscoloured,  and 

fiibrlich  zu  bbth  :  ^t  aber  ist'a  txd  nunches  vorubergelieiide  iDtereasuite 
wenigetena  hbizudeuteu,  urn  zu  zeigen  dasa  man  ee  kennt. 

"Or.  EckermaDQ  macht  mit  meinem  Sobn  eina  Beiae  gegen  Siiden  and 
ledauert.  nieht  wie  er  gewiinsoht  hatta,  dieamal  beyhiilflich  lejn  zu 
kiinDen.  Icb  werdegera,  wie  ol^iea^ft,  aeine  Stelle  Tertreten.  Dieaen 
Sommer  bleib  ich  zu  Hauae  und  eebe  bis  Michael  Qeecbiine  genng 

Gedanken  Sie  mit  Direr  lieben  Gattiim  uiwereT  znm  beaten  ond 
entpfangen  wiederholten  heizlichen  Dank  fiii  die  schSoe  Sendiing. 
Treu  angettoriKi 

J.    W.   OOBTBB. 

Weimar,  den  IS.  April,  183a 
>  Eine  unTetgleichliche  achwarze  Haarlocke  veranlaast  midt  nock 
cdn  BUttcken  bey zulegen,  und  mit  wBhrhaftem  Bedaueni  an  bemerken 
daaa  die  verlangte  ErwiedOTiing  leider  nmni^lich  iat    Eun  vnd  mlas- 
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rob1)ed  of  all  its  grace,  old  age  must  be  content  if  the  inner 
man  can  still  throw  out  a  flower  or  two  when  the  outward 
bloom  has  departed.  I  would  gladly  find  a  substitute,  but 
as  yet  I  have  not  succeeded.  My  &irest  greetings  to  the 
admirable  wife.     I  trust  the  box  has  arrived  safe. 

G. 

Goethe  had  already  spoken  of  his  inability  to 
comply  in  his  first  letter.  This  little  note  was  perhaps 
intended  for  the  surrogat  which  he  had  been  vainly 
looking  for ;  as  an  autograph  which  Mrs.  Carlyle 
might  keep  for  herself. 

If  the  box  came  at  the  time  which  he  intended,  the 
pleasure  which  it  must  have  given  was  soon  clouded. 
The  journal  alludes  to  the  death  of  the  most  dearly 
loved  of  all  Carlyle's  sisters.  The  Carlyles  as 
a  family  were  passionately  attached  to  each  other. 
Margaret  Carlyle's  apparent  recovery  was  as  delusive 
as  her  sister-in-law  had  feared.  In  the  winter  she  fell 
ill  again ;  in  the  spring  she  was  carried  to  Dumfries 
in  the  desperate  hope  that  medical  care  might  save 
her.  Carlyle  has  written  nothing  more  affecting  than 
the  account  of  her  end  in  the  '  Eeminiscences  of 
Irving.'  A  letter  written  at  the  time  to  his  brother, 
if  wanting  the  mellow  beauty  which  the  scene  had 
assumed  in  hie  memory,  is  even  more  impresaive  from 
the  greater  fulness  of  det^. 

farbig,  alles  Schmnckes  entbehrend,  warn  du  Alter  rich  bef^iigen 
wenn  eioh  dem  Irniera  uoch  irgeud  eine  Bliithe  ftofthut,  indem  die 
Aeusaere  verachwunden  let.  Icb  sinne  achon  aiif  irgcnd  ein  Surrogat ;  ein 
■olcheB  nu  findea  hat  mir  aber  noch  oicht  gliicken  wollen.  Meine 
icbon4t«n  OriiK'<e  iet  wiiTdi)r?n  Gattinn. 

M5ge  das  KasUheD  gliioklinh  angakainiiieD  s^n. 

a. 
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To  John  Carlyle. 

Orugenputtock ;  June  29, 1830. 
It  was  on  Monday  night  when  Alick  took  leave  of  our 
aister.  On  Tuesday,  if  I  remember  rightly,  she  felt '  better,' 
but  wae  evidently  fiiBt  growing  weaker.  In  the  afternoon  it 
was  pretty  evident  to  everyooe  that  she  was  far  gone.  The 
doctor,  who  was  unwearied  in  his  assiduities,  formed  a  worse 
opinion  at  every  new  examination.  All  hope  of  a  complete 
cure  had  vanished  some  days  before.  Our  mother  asked  her 
in  the  afternoon  if  she  thought  herself  dying.  She  answered, 
'  I  dinna  ken,  mother,  but  I  never  waa  so  sick  in  my  life.' 
To  a  subsequent  question  about  her  hopes  of  a  future  world, 
she  replied  briefly,  but  in  terms  that  were  comfortable  to  her 
parents.  It  was  abotit  eight  at  night  when  John  Carrie  was 
despatched  to  go  and  seek  a  horse  and  proceed  hither; 
where,  as  you  already  know,  he  arrived  about  midnight.  By 
this  time  the  sick-room  was  filled  with  sympathising  rela- 
tives. The  minister,  Mr.  Clyde,  also  came  and  feelingly 
addressed  her.  She  recognised  everyone,  was  calm,  clear  as 
she  had  ever  been ;  sometimes  spoke  in  whispers,  directing 
little  services  to  be  done  to  her;  once  asked  where  Mary 
was,  who  had  gone  out  for  a  moment.  Twice  she  asked  for 
the  '  drops,'  I  believe  that  '  mixture '  I  spoke  o£  The  first 
time,  onr  mother,  who  now  cared  chiefly  for  her  soul's  weal, 
and  that  sense  and  recollection  might  be  given  her  in  that 
stem  hour,  answered  dissuasively,  but  said  if  she  asked  for 
them  a  second  time  they  should  be  given  her.  Some  hours 
before,  our  mother  had  begged  her  foigivenesB  if  she  had 
ever  done  her  anything  wrong;  to  which  the  dying  one 
answered,  '  Oh  no,  no,  mother,  never,  never,'  earnestly,  yet 
quietly,  and  without  tears.  About  a  quarter-past  ten  she 
asked  again  for  the  drink  (or  drops,  which  were  taken  in 
water),  and  took  the  glass  which  Mary  also  held  in  her  own 
hand.  She  whispered  to  Mary, '  Pour  up,'  swallowed  about 
half  the  liquid,  threw  her  head  on  the  pillow,  looking  out 
with  her  usual  look ;  but  her  eyes  quickly  grew  bright  and 
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intense,  the  breath  broke  into  long  sighs,  and  in  about  two 
minutes  a  slight  quiver  in  the  under  lip  gave  token  that  the 
fight  was  fought  and  the  wearied  spirit  at  its  goal.  I  saw 
her  in  the  winding-sheet  about  six  o'clock,  beautiful  in  death, 
and  kissed  her  pale  brow,  not  withont  warm  tears  which  I 
could  not  check.  About  mid-day,  when  she  was  laid  in  the 
coffin,  I  saw  her  face  once  more  for  the  last  time. 

Our  mother  behaved  in  what  I  must  call  an  heroic  manner. 
Seeing  that  the  hour  was  now  come,  she  cast  herself  and 
het  child  on  God's  band,  and  endeavoured  heartily  to  say, 
'  His  will  be  done.'  Since  then  she  has  been  calmer  than 
any  of  as  could  have  hoped — almost  the  calmest  of  na. 
No  doubt  the  arrow  still  sticks  in  her  heart,  and  natural 
sorrow  must  have  its  course ;  but  I  trust  she  seeks  and  finds 
the  only  true  balm,  howsoever  named,  by  which  man's  woe 
can  be  healed  and  made  blessed  to  him. 

Thus,  dear  brother,  has  our  eldest  and  best  sister  been 
taken  from  us,  mercifully,  as  yon  said,  though  sorrowfully, 
having  been  spared  much  suffering,  and  carried  in  clear 
possession  of  her  sense  and  steadfastness  through  that  last 
solemn  trial.  We  ail  wept  sore  for  her  as  you  have  done  and 
now  do,  but  will  endeavour  to  weep  no  more.  I  have  often 
thought  she  had  attained  all  in  life  that  life  could  give  her — 
a  just,  true,  meekly  invincible  completed  character,  which  I 
and  so  many  others,  by  &r  more  ambitious  paths,  seek  for  in 
vain.  She  was  in  some  points,  I  may  say  deliberately,  superior 
to  any  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  simple  clearness  of  head 
and  heart,  her  perfect  feimess,  and  quiet,  unpretending,  brief 
decisiveness  in  thought,  word,  and  act  (for  in  all  these  she 
was  remarkable)  made  up  so  true  and  brave  a  spirit  as,  in 
that  unaffected  guise,  we  shall  hardly  look  upon  again.  She 
might  have  been  wife  to  a  Scottish  martyr,  and  spoken  stem 
truths  to  the  ear  of  tyrants,  had  she  been  called  to  that  work. 
As  it  is,  she  sleeps  in  a  pure  grave,  and  our  peasant  maiden 
to  us  who  knew  her  is  more  than  a  king's  daughter.  Let  us 
for  ever  remember  her  and  love  her,  but  cease  from  hence- 
forth to  mourn  for  her.     She  was  mercifully  dealt  with — 
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called  away  when  her  heart  if  not  unwounded  was  yet  nn- 
ae&red  and  fresh,  amidst  pain  and  heavinesB  it  ib  true,  bat 
not  in  any  agony  or  without  some  peaceful  train  of  hope 
enlightening  her  to  the  end.  The  little  current  of  her 
eristenee  flowed  onward  Kke  a  Scottish  brook  through  green 
simple  fields.  Neither  was  it  caught  into  the  great  ocean 
over  chasms  and  grim  cataracts,  but  gently  and  as  among 
thick  clouds  whereon  hovered  a  rainbow. 

I  might  tell  you  something  of  the  funeral  arrangements, 
and  how  the  loss  has  left  the  rest  of  ns.  Early  on  Tuesday 
our  mother  and  Mary  act  off  for  Scotsbrig  in  one  of  Alick's 
carts  which  happened  to  be  there.  A  coflSn  was  speedily  got 
ready,  with  burial  litter,  i^c. ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  AUck 
and  I  should  attend  the  body  down  to  Scotsbrig  next  day 
where  it  was  to  lie  till  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  funeral.  All 
Wednesday  these  things  kept  him  and  me  incessantly  busy ; 
the  poor  Alick  was  sick  to  the  heart,  and  cried  more  that 
day  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  do  in  his  life.  At  night  I  had 
to  return  hither  and  seek  Jenny.  I  was  the  messenger  ol 
heavy  and  unexpected  tidings.  Jane  too  insisted  on  going 
with  us ;  BO  next  morning  (Thursday)  we  set  out  hence, 
Jenny  and  I  in  a  gig,  Jane  riding  behind  us.  At  Damfries, 
where  Alick  had  remained  to  watch  aU  night,  we  found  Jacob 
with  a  hearse.  About  two  o'clock  we  moved  off,  the  gig 
close  following  the  hearse,  Jane  and  Alick  riding  behind  us. 
We  reached  Scotsbrig  about  six.  Poor  Kobert  Crow  was 
dreadfully  aflfected.  He  waked  every  night,  spoke  earnestly 
and  largely  on  the  subject  of  the  deceased,  and  by  his 
honesty  and  sensibility  and  pure  sincere  religious  bearing 
endeared  himself  to  everyone.  On  Saturday  about  half-past 
one  the  procession  moved  away.  Our  mother  stood  like  a 
priest«ss  in  the  door,  tearless  when  all  were  weeping.  Our 
&ther  and  Alick  went  in  the  gig.  The  former,  ill  in  health, 
looked  resolute,  austere,  and  to  trivial  condolers  and  advisers 
almost  indignant.  The  coflSn  was  lowered  into  a  very  deep 
grave  on  the  east  side  of  our  headstone  in  the  Ecclefechan 
churchyard,  and  the  mourners,  a  numerous  company,  sepa- 
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rated ;  W.  Graham  and  a  few  others  accompanying  as  home 
to  that  stupid  horrid  ceremony,  a  funeral  tea,  which  in  our 
case  wae  speedily  transacted. 

Yesterday  morning  we  set  out  on  our  return.  It  had 
been  settled  that  Mary  was  to  stay  yonder  for  a  fortnight  or 
ten  days,  our  mother  and  Jenny  to  come  hither.  I  drove 
the  former  in  the  gig ;  Jenny  came  in  a  cart  with  Bretton. 
We  settled  various  accounts,  Ac.,  at  Dumfries,  and  arrived 
here  about  eleven,  all  well.  Mother  had  a  good  sleep,  and 
is  pretty  well  in  health.  She  talked  of  returning  to  the 
Sacrament.  Our  father  was  complaining  much,  and  evi- 
dently suffering  somewhat  severely.  His  appetite  is  bad. 
He  has  a  cold,  coughs  a  little,  and  is  in  bad  spirits  when 
left  to  himself.  I  bought  him  some  paregoric,  but  he  was 
breathless,  dispirited,  and  could  not  eat.  We  hope  the  good 
weather  would  mend  him  would  it  come.  The  rest  of  us  are 
welL     God  bless  you,  dear  brother. 

T.  Cablyle. 

We  are  all  sad  and  dull  (he  wrote  a  fortnight  later)  about 
her  that  is  laid  in  the  earth.  I  dream  of  her  almost  nightly, 
and  feel  not  indeed  sorrow,  for  what  is  Hfe  but  a  continual 
dying?  Yet  a  strange  obstruction  and  haunting  remem- 
brance. Let  us  banish  all  this,  for  it  is  profitless  and 
{bolish. 

Thy  qaiet  goodness,  spirit  pure  and  brave, 

Wliat  booto  it  now  with  tears  to  tell; 

The  path  to  rest  lies  through  the  grave  : 

Loved  Bister,  take  our  long  forewdl. 

We  shall  meet  again,  too,  if  God  will.  If  He  will  not,  then 
better  we  should  not  meet. 

From  the  '  Journal '  I  add  a  few  more  words. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  my  sister  Margaret  died  at  Dumfries, 
whither  she  had  been  removed  exactly  a  week  before  for 
medical  help.  It  was  a  Thursday  night,  about  ten  minutes 
past  ten.     Alick  and  I  were  roused  by  express  about  mid- 
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night,  and  we  arrived  there  about  fonr.  That  solstice  night, 
with  its  singing  birds  and  sad  thoughts,  I  shall  never  forget. 
She  waa  interred  next  Saturday  at  Ecclefedian.  I  reckoned 
her  the  best  of  all  my  sisters — in  some  respects  the  best 
woman  I  had  ever  seen. 

Whom  bring  70  to  the  still  dwelling  % 

Tia  a  tired  playmate  whom  we  bring  you ; 

Let  her  rest  in  yonr  stall  dwelling 

Till  the  BDugB  of  her  hedvenly  Bisters  awaken,  her. 

And  so  let  me  betake  myself  again  with  what  energy  I  can 
to  the  commencement  of  my  task.  Work  is  for  the  living, 
rest  is  for  the  dead. 

Margaret  Carlyle  sleeps  in  Ecclefectaii  church- 
yard. Her  father  followed  soon,  and  was  laid  beside 
her.  Then  after  him,  but  not  for  many  years, 
the  pious,  tender,  origiQal,  beautiful-minded  mother. 
John  Carlyle  was  the  next  of  their  children  who  re- 
joined them,  and  next  he  of  whom  I  am  now  writing. 
The  world  and  the  world's  business  scatter  families 
to  the  four  winds,  but  they  collect  again  in  death. 
Alick  lies  far  off  in  a  Canadian  resting-place  ;  but  in 
his  last  illness,  when  the  memory  wanders,  he  too 
had  travelled  in  spirit  back  to  Annandale  and  the  old 
days  when  his  brother  was  at  college,  and  with  the 
films  of  the  last  struggle  closing  over  his  eyes  he 
aeked  anxiously  if  *  Tom  was  come  back  from  Edin- 
burgh.' 

The  loss  of  this  sister  weighed  heavily  on 
Carlyle's  spirits,  and  the  disappointment  about  his 
book  fretted  him  on  the  side  to  which  he  might 
naturally  have  turned  to  seek  rehef  in  work. 
Qoethe's  steady  encouragement  was  of  coui^e  inspirit- 
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ing,  but  it  brought  no  grist  to  the  mill,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  how  he  was  to  hve  was  becoming  extremely 
serioua.  ConeciouB  though  he  was  of  exceptional 
powers,  which  the  most  grudging  of  his  critics  could 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge,  he  was  discovering  to  his 
cost  that  they  were  not  marketable.  He  could  not 
throw  hia  thoughts  into  a  shape  for  which  the  Sosii 
of  the  day  would  give  him  money.  He  had  tried 
poetry,  but  his  verse  was  cramped  and  unmelodious. 
He  had  tried  to  write  stories,  but  his  convictions 
were  too  intense  for  fiction.  The  '  dreadful  earnest- 
ness '  of  which  Jeffi-ey  complained  was  again  in  his 
way,  and  he  could  have  as  little  written  an  entertain- 
ing novel  as  St.  Paul  or  St.  John.  His  entire  faculty 
— intellect  and  imagination  alike — ^waa  directed  upon 
the  sternest  problems  of  human  life.  It  was  not 
possible  for  him,  hke  his  friend  at  Craigcrook,  to 
take  up  with  the  first  creed  that  came  to  hand  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  He  required  something  which 
he  could  really  beUeve.  Thus  his  thoughts  refused 
to  move  in  any  common  groove.  He  had  himself  to 
form  the  taste  by  which  he  could  be  appreciated,  and 
when  he  spoke  hia  words  provoked  the  same 
antagonism  which  every  original  thinker  is  inevitably 
condemned  to  encounter — antagonism  first  in  the 
form  of  wonder,  and  when  the  wonder  ceased  of 
irritation  and  angry  enmity.  He  taught  like  one  that 
had  authority — a  tone  which  men  naturally  resent, 
and  must  resent,  till  the  teacher  has  made  his  pre- 
tensions good.  Every  element  was  absent  from  his 
writing  which  would  command  popularity,  the  quaUty 
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to  which  bookBellers  and  review  editors  are  obliged 
to  look  if  they  would  live  themselves.  Carlyle's 
articles  were  magnetic  enough,  but  with  the  magnet- 
ism which  repelled,  not  which  attracted.  His  faith  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  purposes  never  wavered ;  but 
it  was  becoming  a  subject  of  serious  doubt  to  him 
whether  he  could  make  a  Uving,  even  the  humblest,  by 
Uterature.  The  fair  promises  of  the  last  year  at  Comely 
Bank  had  clouded  over ;  instead  of  invitations  to  write, 
he  was  recmving  cold  answers  to  hia  own  proposals. 
Editors,  who  had  perhaps  resented  his  haughty  style, 
were  making  him  '  feel  the  difference,'  neglecting  to 
pay  him  even  for  the  articles  which  had  been  accepted 
and  put  in  type.  His  brother  John,  finding  also 
patients  who  would  pay  slow  in  sending  for  him,  and 
not  willing  to  give  his  services  gratuitously,  was 
thinking  that  he  too  would  become  a  man  of  letters, 
and  earn  his  bread  by  writing  for  magazines.  Carlyle 
warned  him  off  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  with  the 
most  impressive  earnestness. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Oiugenpnttock  :  August  6, 1830. 
I  sjmpatluae  in  your  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  practice 
of  medicine,  or  indeed  of  any  professional  duty ;  well  under- 
Btanding  the  difficulties  that  lie  at  the  porch  of  all  and 
threaten  the  solitary  adventurer.  Neither  can  I  be  surprised 
at  yonr  hankering  after  a  Uteiajy  life,  eo  congenial  as  I  have 
often  heard  yon  hint  it  would  be  to  your  taatee.  Nevertbe- 
less  it  wovld  greatly  aHtonieh  me  if  beyond  mere  preliminary 
reveries  these  feelings  produced  any  influence  on  your  conduct. 
The  voice  of  all  experience  seems  to  be  in  fitvonr  of  a 
profession.  Yoa  sail  there  as  under  convoy  in  the  middle  of 
IS 
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a  fleet,  and  have  a  thonsandfold  chance  of  reacliing  port. 
Neither  is  it  Happy  Islands  and  halcyon  seas  alone  that  yoa 
miss,  for  literature  is  thickly  streved  vith  cold  Russian 
Nova  Zemblas,  where  yon  shiver  and  despair  in  loneliness ; 
nay  often,  as  in  the  case  of  this  'Literary  History  of 
Germany,'  you  anchor  on  some  slumbering  vhale  and  it 
ducks  under  and  leaveA  you  spinning  in  the  eddies.  To  my 
mind  nothing  justifies  me  for  having  adopted  the  trade  of 
literature,  except  the  remembrance  that  I  had  no  other  but 
these  two — that  of  a  schoolmaster  or  that  of  a  priest :  in  the 
one  case  with  the  &ir  prospect  of  speedy  maceration  and 
starvation ;  in  the  other  of  perjury,  which  ia  infinitely 
worse.  As  it  is,  I  look  confidently  forward  to  a  life  of 
poverty,  toil,  and  dispiritment,  so  long  as  I  remain  on  this 
earth,  and  hope  only  that  God  will  grant  me  patience  and 
strength  to  struggle  onwards  through  the  midst  of  it,  work- 
ing out  his  will  as  I  best  can  in  this  lonely  olay-pit  where  I 
am  set  to  dig.  The  pitifullest  of  all  resources  is  complaining, 
which  accordingly  I  strive  not  to  practice :  only  let  these 
things  be  known  for  my  brother's  warning,  that  he  may 
order  his  life  better  than  I  could  do  mine. 

For  the  rest  I  pretend  not  to  thwart  your  own  judgment, 
which  ought  to  be  matore  enough  for  much  deeper  considera^ 
tions;  neither  would  I  check  these  overflowings  of  dis- 
couragement, poured  as  they  naturally  should  be  into  a 
brother's  ear ;  but  after  all  that  is  come  and  gone  I  expect 
to  learn  that  your  medical  talent,  sought  over  all  Europe, 
and  indisputably  the  most  honourable  a  man  can  have,  is  no 
longer  to  be  hidden  in  a  napkin,  still  less  to  be  thrown 
away  into  the  lumber-room ;  but  to  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  day  for  your  own  profit  and  that  of  your  fellow  men. 

Tell  me,  therefore,  dear  Jack,  that  you  are  in  your  own 
lodging  resolute,  compacted,  girt  for  the  fight,  at  least 
endeavouring  to  do  your  true  duty.  Now,  as  ever  I  have 
predicted  that  success  was  certain  for  you,  my  sole  fear  is 
that  such  wavering  and  waiting  at  the  pool  may  in  the  end 
settle  into  a  habit  of  fluctuation  and  irresolution  far  enough 
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from  your  sataial  character ;  a  fear  which  of  coutba  every 
new  week  npent  in  drifting  to  and  fro  tenda  to  Btrengthen. 

Fear  nothing,  Jack.  Men  are  hot  poor  spindle-shanked 
whiffling  wonnav,  when  you  dntch  them  through  the  mass 
of  drapery  they  wear.  To  throw  plenty  of  them  over  the 
bonse-ridge  were  no  such  feat  for  a  right  fellow.  Neither  is 
their  fiivonr,  their  envy,  their  admiration,  or  anything  else 
the  poor  devils  can  give  or  withhold,  our  life  or  our  death. 
Nay,  the  worst  we  and  they  fear  is  but  a  bugbear,  a  boUow 
shadow,  which  if  yon  grasp  it  and  smite  it  dissolves  into  air. 
March  boldly  up  to  it  and  to  them ;  strong  and  still  like  the 
stars,  *  Ohne  Hast  docb  ohne  Rast.' '  There  is  a  soul  in  some 
men  yet,  even  yet,  and  Qod^a  sky  is  above  us,  and  God's  com- 
mandment is  in  us — 

TTod  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufd  iriir*, 

Uud  wollt'  uns  gar  verschlisgeu, 
So  furohten  wir  ons  mcht  bo  sehr ; 

ijls  muBB  uns  docli  geling'en,* 

Up  and  be  doing.  Be  my  brother  and  life  companion,  not 
in  word  and  feeling  only,  but  in  deepest  deed  t 

With  regard  to  that  manoscript  of  the  literary  History 

of  Qennany,   get  it  out  of 's  claws  if  you  have  not 

as  I  trust  already  done  so.  To  which  now  add  an  article  on 
Schiller  that  Fraser  has,  that  he  talked  of  giving  to  some 
magazine  or  other,  but  that  I  desire  to  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  or  retaining  myself,  being  minded,  as  I  said  already, 
to  have  no  more  business  transactions  with  that  gentleman. 
Get  the  two  MSS.  therefore,  dear  Jack,  and  wrap  them  np 
tightly  till  I  send  for  them.  The  Schiller  by-and-by  I 
intend  for  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview.'  ■  About  the 
history  I  wrote  to  O-leig,*  Golbum's  editor  of  some  '  Library 

■  Withoat  ha«te,  yet  without  leat. 
'  From  Luther'a  Hjmn. 

*  It  wu,  however,  published  ftfter  all  in  Frai 
Btiuids  DOW  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Miie^laiuM. 

*  Ait«rwaida  the  well-known  Oh^Uin-QeoerftL. 
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of  Q-eneral  Knowledge,'  three  veeke  ago,  and  agalD  tonlay, 
having  received  no  answer.  Fraser  offered  to  negotiate  for 
me  there  in  a  letter  he  sent  me  last  week,  bnt  he  need  not 
mingle  further  in  the  matter,  I  think.  If  I  do  not  hear  in  a 
week  I  shall  decide  for  myself,  and  cnt  Qleig  as  I  have  done 
other  editors,  and  try  some  different  method  of  realising  a 
I>oand  or  two.  Get  yon  the  M99.  in  the  first  place.  Tait, 
to  whom  I  wrote,  declines.  I  am  now  got  as  fer  as  Lather, 
and  if  I  can  get  no  bookseller  I  will  stop  short  there,  and  for 
tiie  present  slit  it  up  into  review  articles,  and  publish  it 
that  way.'  Magazine  Fraser  has  never  offered  me  a  doit  for 
Bichter's  critique,  and  not  even  printed  it  at  all.  If  you 
can  get  any  cash  &om  the  fellow  it  will  come  in  fine  stead 
just  now,  when  I  have  above  2001.  worth  of  writing  returned 
on  my  hands,  and  no  Fortunatua'  hat  close  by.  Adieu,  Jack. 
We  are  poor  men,  bnt  nothing  worse. 

Your  brother, 

T.  CAHLTtB. 

To  a  proud  gifted  man  it  waa  no  pleasant  thing 
to  chaffer  with  publishers  and  dun  for  payments, 
which  were  withheld  perhaps  to  bend  the  spirit  of 
their  too  independent  contributor.  Carlyle  bore  his 
.humiliation  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  all  serious  trials  he  endured  as 
nobly  as  man  could  do.  When  his  temper  failed  it 
was  when  some  metaphorical  gnat  was  buzzing  in 
his  ear.  John  Carlyle  succeeded  in  extorting  the  few 
pounds  that  were  owing  from  Fraser. 

*  FartJall;  ■ooompliahed  in  the  following  feara,  ftfter  mknj  difflcnl- 
tiea.  The  Nlbelnngen  lied  appened  in  the  WutnAt^tr-  Mtrnme,  and 
Earlj  Oerman  literature  in  tiie  Tareigti  Quarterfy.  These  euaja, 
whidi  are  still  the  heat  upon  their  apecial  auhjecte  which  exist  in  the 
English  language,  are  specimena  of  the  book  which  could  find  no  pub- 
Itaher.    Thc^  too  are  in  the  third  volume  of  the  JlfMceSontM. 
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To  John  Carlyle. 

Craigenpattock  :  Angoat  SI,  18S0. 

In  retonuBg  from  Scotebrig  this  day  week,  whither  I 
had  gone  on  the  Thursday  before,  I  fonud  your  letter  lying 
safe  for  me  at  Dumfries,  and  in  spite  of  its  valuable  enclo- 
sure only  bearing  single  postage.  That  last  circmnstance 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  which  it  did  not 
strike  me  in  the  least  to  rectify.  We  hear  that  Providence 
is  a  rich  provider,  and  truly  in  my  case  I  may  thankfully  say 
BO.  Many  are  the  times  when  some  seasonable  supply  in 
time  of  need  has  arrived  when  it  was  not  in  the  least  looked 
for.  I  was  not  by  any  means  quite  ont  of  money  when  yonr 
bank  paper  came  to  hand ;  bnt  I  saw  clearly  the  likelihood, 
or  rather  the  necessity,  of  such  an  event,  which  now  by  this 
'  seasonable  interposition '  is  put  off  to  a  safer  distance. 
Pity  that  poor  fellows  should  hang  so  much  on  cash !  But 
it  is  the  general  lot,  and  whether  it  be  ten  pounds  or  ten 
thousand  that  would  relieve  ns,  the  case  is  all  the  same,  and 
the  tie  that  binds  na  equally  mean.  If  I  had  money  to 
carry  me  up  and  down  the  world  in  seandi  of  good  men  and 
fellow-labourers  with  whom  to  hold  communion,  and  heat 
myself  into  clearer  activity,  I  should  think  myself  happier ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  have  myadf  here  for  better  or  worse ; 
and  who  knows  bat  my  imprisonment  in  these  moors,  sulkily 
as  I  may  sometimes  take  it,  is  reaUy  for  my  good  7  If  I 
have  any  right  strength  it  will.  If  not,  then  what  is  t&e 
matter  whether  I  sink  or  swim  P  Oh  that  I  had  bnt  a  litUe 
real  wisdom ;  then  would  all  things  work  beautifully  together 
for  the  best  ends.  Meanwhile  the  Dunsoore  Patmos  is 
simply  the  place  where  of  all  others  in  the  known  world  I 
can  live  cheapeat,  which  in  the  case  of  a  man  living  by 
literature,  with  little  saleable  talent,  and  who  would  very 
fain  not  prove  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel,  this  is  a  momentous 
point.  So  let  us  abide  here  and  work,  or  at  least  rest  and 
be  thankfol. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  if  this  literary  History  is 
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not  finielied,  it  is  now  at  least  concluded.     On  Toesday  last 

I  had  a  very  short  note  from  Captain,  or  rather  Curate  , 

which  had  been  twice  requested  from  him,  stating  that  he 
found  *  the  pablislierB  aveiBe,'  chiefly  on  the  score  of  terms 
(which  terms  I  had  never  hinted  at),  and  indicating  that  he 
himself  was  averse  chiefly  oa  the  score  of  size,  as  otm  volume 
would  have  suited  the  Library  better.  Fnrther,  it  appeared 
&om  this  note  that  the  Reverend  Editor  was  in  all  human 
probability  a  cold-hearted,  shabbyish,  dandy  parson  and 
lieatenant,  who,  being  disappointed  that  I  would  not  work 
for  him  at  low  wages,  and  any  kind  of  work,  wished  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  in  which  implied  wish  I  could 
not  but  heartily,  though  sorrowftdly,  coincide,  so  tiiat  nothing 
remains  for  you  but  to  send  me  back  that  ill-starred  MS. 
as  soon  as  you  can,  diat  I  may  consign  it  to  its  ultimate 
distinotioQ. 

Assure  Fraser  that  I  feel  no  shadow  of  spleen  against 
him,  but  a  iTue  sentiment  of  friendship  and  regret  at  all 
the  trouble  he  has  had.  For  your  satisiactiou  understand 
I  am  positively  glad  this  intolerable  business  is  done, 
nay,  glad  that  it  is  done  in  this  way  rather  than  another. 
What  part  of  the  M8. 1  can  split  into  review  articles  I  will 
serve  in  that  way ;  for  the  present  leaving  the  whole  narrative 
complete  down  to  Luther,  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  my 
mrions  essays  on  German  Literature,  in  the  compass  of 
which  essays  (had  I  one  or  two  more,  for  example  Luther. 
Lessing,  Herder)  there  already  lies  the  best  History  of 
Qermau  Literature  that  I  can  easily  write;  and  so  were 
there  a  flourishing  {ffophetic  and  cironmqiective  essay  ap- 
pended by  way  of  conclusion,  we  had  a  very  &ur  CescAi^Afe, 
or  at  least  a  ew  QeackichiCf  all  lying  out  and  dry,  which  can 
be  published  at  any  time  if  it  is  wanted ;  if  not  in  my  life- 
time, then  in  some  other,  till  which  consummation  it  will  lie 
here  eating  no  bread.  And  so  for  all  things,  my  brother,  let 
hb  be  thankful.  I  will  work  no  more  in  '  Libraries,'  or,  if  I 
can  help  it,  in  compilation.  If  my  writing  cannot  be  sold,  it 
shall  at  least  have  been  written  out  of  my  own  heart.     Also 
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hencefcnth  I  irill  endeavour  to  be  my  ovm  editor,  having 
now  arrived  at  the  years  for  it.  Nay,  in  the  Devil's  name, 
have  I  not  a  kail  garden  here  that  will  grow  potatoes  and 
onions  ?  The  highest  of  men.  have  often  not  had  so 
much. 

Too  much  of  your  sheet  is  already  filled  with  my  own 
concerns.  At  Scotebrig,  as  I  most  tell  you,  matters  wore  a 
more  tolerable  aspect  than  I  anticipated.  Onr  mother  was 
as  well  as  usual,  rather  better,  having  been  out  at  hay- 
makiug.  Our  father  was  still  weak  and  somewhat  dispirited, 
but  as  &r  as  I  could  see  he  had  no  disease  working  on  him, 
save  loss  of  appetite  and  the  general  feebleness  belonging  to 
those  years  he  has  now  arrived  at.  He  sits  most  of  the  day, 
reading  miscellaneously  enough,  wanders  sometimes  among 
the  labourers,  or  even  does  little  jobs  himself.  He  seemed 
much  quieter  and  better  tempered. 

AUck  has  written  that  he  cannot  keep  this  fiiim  longer 
than  Whitsunday,  finding  it  a  ruinous  couoem.  Let  Mrs. 
Welsh  arrange  the  rest  herself.  Alick  knows  not  well  what 
he  is  to  turn  him  to.  Other  iarms  might  be  had,  but  it  is  a 
ticklish  business  taking  farms  at  present.  Poor  outlook 
there,  nothing  but  loss  and  embarrassment.  I  often  calcu- 
late that  the  land  is  all  let  some  thirty  per  cent,  too  high  ; 
and  that  before  it  can  be  reduced  the  whole  existing  race  of 
fanners  must  be  ruined :  that  is,  the  whole  agricultural  tools 
(which  are  capital)  broken  in  pieces  and  burnt  in  the  land- 
lords' fire,  to  warm  his  pointers  with. 

A<it,  Oott!  The  time  is  dck  and  out  of  jcnnt.  The  per- 
veniities  and  mismanagements,  moral  and  physical,  of  this 
best-of-all  stage  of  society  are  rising  to  a  head ;  and  one 
day,  see  it  who  may,  the  whole  concern  will  be  blown  up  to 
Heaven,  and  fall  thence  to  Tartarus,  and  a  new  and  fairer 
era  will  rise  in  its  room.  Since  the  time  of  Kero  and  Jeeus 
Christ  there  is  no  record  of  such  embarrassments  and  crying, 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  silent,  abominations.  But  the  day,  as 
we  said,  will  come ;  for  God  is  still  in  Heaven,  whether 
Henry  Brougham  and  Jeremiah  BenUiam  know  it  or  not ; 
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and  the  gig,  and  gigmania '  mnBt  rot  or  start  into  thooBand 
shiVers,  and  biir;  itoelf  in  the  ditch,  that  Mom,  ma;  have 
clean  roadway  towards  the  goal  whither  through  all  ages  he 
is  tendisg.    FiaA,  fiat  I 

Make  my  bindeet  oomplimentB  to  my  old  &iend  your  land- 
lord,* whose  like,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  have  not  yet  looked 
upon.  Tell  him  that  none  more  honestly  desires  his  wel&re. 
Oh  were  I  bat  joined  to  snch  a  man  I  Woold  the  Scotch 
Kirk  bat  expel  him,  and  his  own  better  genias  lead  him  hx 
away  &om  all  Apocalypses,  and  propbetio  and  theologic 
ohimseraa,  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  bead,  to  see  the  world 
as  it  here  lies  visible,  and  is,  that  we  might  fight  together 
for  CKhI's  true  canse  even  to  the  death !  With  one  auch  man 
I  feel  as  if  I  conld  defy  the  earth.  Bat  patience]  patience!  I 
shall  find  one,  perhaps.  At  all  events,  courage  I  courage  I  What 
have  we  to  look  fto-  bnt  toil  and  trouble  ?  What  drivellers 
are  we  to  whimper  when  it  oomes,  and  not  &ont  it,  and 
triumph  over  it. 

God  for  ever  bless  yon,  dear  brother. 

Heartily  youra, 

T.    CABLTI.E. 

I  A]lu«i<m  to  Thortell'i  trial :  '  I  always  thought  bim  a  rwpectaUa 
man.'    'What  do  yon  meanly  leapectableP'    'Hekept  agig.' 
*  Imng,  who  had  taken  John  Cartjle  to  live  willi  him. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
A.D.   1830.      Si.  86. 

Teials  had  fallen  sharply  on  Carlyle,  entirely,  aa  Jeflrey 
had  said,  through  his  own  generosity.  He  had  ad- 
vanced 240^.  in  the  education  and  support  of  his  brother 
John.  He  had  found  the  capital  to  stock  the  farm  at 
Craigenputtock,  and  his  brother  Alick  thus  had  re- 
ceived from  him  half  asmuch  more — small  sums,  as  rich 
men  estimate  such  matters,  but  wrung  out  by  Carlyle 
as  from  the  rock  by  desperate  labour,  and  spared  out 
of  his  own  and  his  wife's  necessities.  John  (perhaps 
ultimately  Alexander,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure) 
honourably  repaid  his  share  of  this  debt  in  the  better 
days  which  were  coming  to  him,  many  years  before 
fortune  looked  more  kindly  on  Carlyle  himself.  But 
as  yet  John  Carlyle  was  struggling  almost  pemiiless 
in  London.  Alick's  farming  at  Craigenputtock,  which 
Carlyle  had  once  rashly  thought  of  undertaking  for 
himself,  had  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and  was 
now  to  be  abandoned.'    The  pleasant  family  party 

*  Ouljla,  hoVBver,  had  btaaght  his  genius  to  be«r  on  tha  cultiratifH) 
in  a  aJngle  instanca,  tiiovgh  be  conU  not  mve  the  fum.  A  fleM  at 
Oiugenputt4>:k  w«a  madB  uaelew  by  a  crop  of  nattlei  irhicb  cOTSrod  tha 
whok  of  it.  The;  had  been  motred  down  numy  times,  but  only  gi«w 
tlifl  thicker ;  and  to  root  them  out  would  have  been  a  aar' 
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there  had  to  be  broken  up,  and  his  brother  was  to 
lose  the  companionship  which  softened  the  dreariness 
of  his  solitude.  Alick  Carlyle  had  the  family  gift  of 
humour.  His  letters  show  that  had  he  been  educated 
he  too  might  have  grown  into  something  remarkable. 
Alick  could  laugh  with  all  his  heart  and  make  others 
laugh.  His  departure  changed  the  character  of  the 
whole  scene.  Carlyle  himself  grew  discontented. 
An  impatient  Eadicalism  rings  through  his  remarks 
on  the  things  which  were  going  on  round  him.  The 
political  world  was  shaken  by  the  three  glorious  days 
in  Paris.  England,  following  the  example,  was 
agitating  for  Keform,  and  a  universal  and  increasing 
'  distress  flung  its  ominous  shadow  over  the  whole 
working  community.  Seports  of  it  all,  leaking  in 
through  chance  visitors,  local  newspapers,  or  letters 
of  firiends,  combined  with  his  own  and  his  brother's 
indifferent  and  almost  hopeless  prospects,  tended  too 
naturally  to  encourage  his  gloomy  tendencies.  Ever 
on  the  watch  to  be  of  use  to  him,  the  warm-hearted 
Jeffrey  was  again  at  hand  to  seduce  him  into  con- 
formity with  the  dominant  Liberal  ways  of  thinking ; 
that  in  the  approaching  storm  he  might  at  least  open 
a  road  for  himself  to  his  own  personal  advancement. 
In  August  Jeffrey  pressed  his  two  Mends  in  his  most 
winning  language  to  visit  him  at  Craigcrook.   Carlyle, 

■truck  Carljle  iiiM  all  pUnta  were  exhausted  by  the  effiirt  of  flowering 
uul  seeding,  and  if  on  injurj  would  ever  prove  mortal  to  the  uettla  it 
would  be  at  that  particDlar  crisia.  He  watched  the  field  till  the  seed 
was  almoat  ripe,  then  mowed  it  once  more,  and  with  complete  enccem. 
So  at  leaat  be  dBscrlbed  tlie  experimeDt  to  me.  Qardenera  wiil  know  if 
the  Buocesa  waa  acctdeotal  or  was  due  to  some  other  cause. 
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he  said,  was  doing  nothing,  and  could  employ  himself 
no  better  than  to  come  down  with  his  blooming  Eve 
out  of  his  'blasted  Paradise,'  and  seek  shelter  in  the 
lower  world.  To  Mrs.  Carlyle  he  promised  rosea 
and  a  blue  sea,  and  broad  shadows  stretching  over 
the  fields.  He  said  that  he  felt  aa  if  destined  to  do 
them  real  service,  and  could  now  succeed  at  last. 
Oarlyle  would  not  be  persuaded  ;  so  in  September  the 
Jefireys  came  again  unlooked  for  to  Craigenputtock, 
Carlyle  was  with  his  family  at  Scotsbrig. 

Betnming  (he  said,  Sept.  18,  1830)  late  in  the  evening 
from  a  long  ride,  I  found  an  ezpress  from  Dumfries  that  the 
Jeffreys  would  be  all  at  Craigenputtock  that  night.  Of  the 
riding  and  running,  the  scouring  and  scraping  and  Caleb 
Balderstone  arranging  my  unfortunate  but  shifty  and  in- 
vincible Goody  must  have  had,  I  say  nothing.  Enough,  she  is 
the  cleverest  of  housewives,  and  might  put  innumerable  hhiis 
to  shame.  I  set  out  next  morning,  and  on  arriving  here 
actually  found  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  with  his  adherents, 
sitting  comfortably  in  a  house  swept  and  garnished  awaiting 
my  arrival.  Of  the  ehvws  itself  I  have  room  for  no  descrip- 
tion. It  all  went  prosperously  on,  and  yesterday  morning 
they  set  out  homewards,  reducing  us  instantly  to  our  own 
more  convmodioua  farthing  ruehiight,  which  is  our  usual 
illnmination.  The  worthy  Dean  is  not  very  well,  and  I  fear 
not  very  happy.  We  all  like  him  better  than  we  did.  He 
is  the  most  sparkling,  pleasant  little  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life. 

How  brilliant  JeiTrey  was,  how  he  delighted  them 
all  with  his  anecdotes,  his  mockeries,  and  his  mimic- 
ries,  Carlyle  has  amply  confessed ;  and  he  has  ac- 
knowledged the  serious  excellence  which  lay  behind 
the  light  exterior.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
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sent  the  50Z.  to  Hazlitt  whicli  came  too  late  and 
found  poor  Hazlitt  dying.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  renewed  his  generous  offer  to  lift 
Carlyle  for  a  time  over  his  di£&culties  out  of  his 
own  purse,  and  when  he  could  not  prevail,  pro- 
mised to  help  John  Carlyle  in  London,  pve  him 
introductions,  and  if  possible  launch  him  in  his 
profession.  He  charged  himself  with  the  Literary 
History,  carried  it  off  with  him,  and  undertook  to 
recommend  it  to  Longman.  From  all  this  Jeffrey  had 
nothing  to  gaiQ :  it  was  but  the  expression  of  hearty 
good  will  to  Carlyle  himself  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife,  in  whom  he  had  at  least  an  equal 
interest.  He  wrote  to  her  as  cousin :  what  the  exact  rela- 
tionship waa  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  near  enough,  as 
he  thought,  to  give  him  a  right  to  watch  over  her  wel- 
fare ;  and  the  thought  of  Carlyle  persisting,  in  the 
face  of  imminent  ruin,  in  what  to  him  appeared  a 
vain  hallucination,  and  the  thought  stiU  more  of  this 
delicate  woman  degraded  to  the  duties  of  the  mistress 
of  a  farmhouse,  and  obliged  to  face  another  winter 
in  so  fiightful  a  climate,  was  simply  horrible  to  him. 
She  had  not  concealed  from  him  that  she  was  not 
happy  at  Craigenputtock ;  and  the  longer  he  re- 
flected upon  it  the  more  out  of  humour  he  became 
with  the  obstinate  philosopher  who  had  doomed  her 
to  live  there  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  evident  from  his  letters  that  he  held  Carlyle 
to  be  gravely  responsible.  He  respected  many  sides 
of  his  character,  but  he  looked  on  him  as  under  the 
influence  of  a  curious  but  most  reprehensible  vanity, 
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■which  would  not  and  could  not  land  him  anywhere 
but  in  poverty  and  disappointment,  while  all  the 
time  the  world  was  ready  and  eager  to  open  its  arms 
and  lavish  its  Uberality  upon  him  if  he  would  but 
consent  to  wait  in  its  ways  and  be  Uke  other  men. 
In  this  humour  nothing  that  Carlyle  did  would  please 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  '  literary  History.' 
He  disliied  the  views  in  it ;  he  found  fault  with  the 
style.  After  reading  it,  he  had  to  say  that  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  be  of  use  in  the  obstetrical 
department  to  which  he  had  aspired  in  its  behalf. 

Hang  them  I  (said  Carlyle  bitterly,  as  one  disappointment 
trod  on  the  heels  of  another),  hang  them  I  I  have  a  book  in 
me  that  will  cause  ears  to  tingle,  and  one  day  oat  it  must 
and  will  issue.  In  this  valley  d  the  shadow  of  magazine 
editors  we  shall  not  always  linger.  Conrage  I  Not  hope — 
for  she  was  always  a  liar — hot  conrage !  courage  I 

An  account  of  Jeffrey's  visit  is  ins^ted  in  the 
Journal.  Carlyle  was  evidently  trying  to  think  as 
well  as  he  could  about  his  great  fiiend,  and  was  not 
altogether  succeeding. 

The  Jeffireys  were  here  for  about  a  week.  Very  good 
and  interesting  beyond  wont  was  our  worthy  Dean.  He  is 
growing  old,  and  seems  dispirited  and  partly  unhappy.  The 
fairest  cloak  has  itB  wrong  side  where  the  seams  and  stjtig- 
ghng  stitches  afflict  the  eye  I  Envy  no  man,  Nesoia  quo 
writ.    Thon  knowest  not  where  the  shoe  pinches, 

Jeffrey's  essential  talent  sometimes  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  that  of  a  Goldoni,  some  comic  dramatist,  not  withont 
a  tonch  of  fine  lyrical  pathos.  He  is  the  best  mioiic  in  the 
lowest  and  highest  senses  I  ever  saw.  All  matters  that  have 
come  before  him  he  has  taken  up  in  little  dainty  compre- 
hensible facms ;  chiefly  logical — f(nr  he  is  a  Scotchman  and 
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a  lawyer-— and  encircled  with  sparkles  of  conversational  wit 
or  persiflage  j  yet  with  deeper  study  he  would  have  found 
poetical  forms  for  them,  and  his  persiflage  might  have  in- 
corporated itself  with  the  love  and  pure  human  feeling  that 
dwells  deeply  in  him.  This  last  is  his  highest  strength, 
though  he  himself  hardly  knows  the  significance  of  it ;  he  is 
one  of  the  most  loving  men  alive ;  has  a  true  kindness  not 
of  blood  and  habit  only,  but  of  soul  and  spirit.  He  cannot 
do  without  being  loved.  He  is  in  the  highest  degree  eodal ; 
and  in  defect  of  this  gregarious ;  which  last  condition  he  in 
these  bad  times  ha^  for  the  most  part  had  to  content  himBelf 
withal.  Eveiy  way  indeed  he  has  lallen  on  evil  days :  the  - 
prose  spirit  of  the  world — to  which  world  his  kindliness 
draws  him  so  strongly  and  so  closely — has  choked  up  and  all 
but  withered  the  better  poetic  spirit  he  derived  from  nature. 
Whatever  is  highest  he  entertains,  like  other  Whigs,  only  as 
an  ornament,  as  an  appendage.  The  great  business  of  man 
he,  intellectually,  considers,  as  a  worldling  does,  to  be  happy, 
I  have  heard  him  say, '  If  folly  were  the  happiest  I  would  be 
a  fool.'  Yet  hia  daily  life  belies  this  doctrine,  and  says — 
•  Though  goodness  were  the  most  wretched,  I  would  be  good.' 

In  conversation  he  is  brilliant,  or  rather  sparkling,  lively, 
kind,  willing  either  to  speak  or  listen,  and  above  all  men  I 
I  have  ever  seen  ready  and  copious,  on  the  whole  exceedingly 
pleasant  in  light  talk — ^yet  alas  I  light,  light,  too  light.  He 
will  talk  of  nothing  eam^Uy,  though  his  look  sometimes 
betrays  an  earnest  feeling.  He  starts  contradictions  in  anch 
caeeB,  and  argues,  argues.  Keither  is  his  arguing  like  that 
of  a  thinker,  but  of  the  advocate — victory,  not  truth.  A  right 
terras  films  would  feel  irresistibly  disposed  to  wash  him  away. 
He  is  not  a  strong  man  in  any  shape,  but  nimble  and  tough. 

He  stands  midway  between  G-od  and  Mammon,  and  his 
preaching  throagh  life  has  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
them.  Hence  his  popularity — a  thing  easily  accoontable 
when  one  looks  at  the  world  and  at  him,  but  little  honourable 
to  either.  literature !  poetry  I  Except  by  a  dim  inde- 
Btructible  instinct  which  he  has  never  dared  to  avow,  yet 
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being  a  true  poet  in  hie  way  could  never  eradicate,  he  knows 
not  what  they  mean.  A  tme  ne^rapaper  critic  on  the  great 
scale ;  no  priest,  bnt  a  condonator. 

Yet  on  the  whole  he  is  aboat  the  frerf  fmm,  I  ever  saw. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  will  abjure  the  devil  if  he  live,  and 
become  a  pore  light.  Already  he  is  a  most  tricksy,  dainty, 
beautiful  little  spirit.  I  have  seen  gleams  on  the  &ce  and 
eyes  of  the  man  tiiat  let  you  look  into  a  higher  coontry. 
God  bless  him  t  These  jottings  are  as  sincere  as  I  could 
write  them ;  yet  too  dim  and  ioaccnrately  compacted.  I  see 
the  nail,  but  have  not  here  hit  it  on  the  head. 

Meanwhile,  and  in '  the  midst  of  Jeffrey's  animad- 
versions,  Carlyle  himself  was  about  to  take  a  higher 
flight.  He  '  had  a  book  in  him  which  would  cause 
ears  to  tingle.'  Out  of  his  discontent,  out  of  his  im- 
patience with  the  hard  circumstances  which  crossed, 
thwarted,  and  pressed  him,  there  was  growing  in  his 
mind  '  Sartor  Eesartus.'  He  had  thoughts  ferment- 
ing in  him  which  were  struggling  to  be  uttered.  He 
had  something  real  to  say  about  the  world  and 
man's  position  in  it  to  which,  could  it  but  find  fit 
expression,  he  knew  that  attention  must  be  pad. 
The  'clothes  philosophy,'  which  had  perhaps  been 
all  which  his  first  sketch  contained,  gave  him  the 
necessary  form.  His  own  history,  inward  and  out- 
ward, furnished  substance;  some  slight  invention 
being  all  that  was  needed  to  disguise  his  literal 
individuaUty ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  he  set 
himself  down  passionately  to  work.  Fast  as  he 
could  throw  his  ideas  upon  paper  the  material  grew 
upon  him.  The  origin  of  the  book  is  stiU  traceable 
in  the  half  fused,  tumultuous  condition  in  which  the 
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metal  was  poured  into  the  mould.  With  all  bis 
efforts  in  calmer  times  to  give  it  artistic  harmony  he 
could  never  fully  succeed.  '  There  are  but  a  few  pages 
in  it,' be  said  tome,  *  which  are  rightly  done.'  It  is  well 
perhaps  that  be  did  not  succeed.  The  incomplete- 
ness of  the  smelting  shows  all  the  more  the  actual 
condition  of  his  mind.  If  defective  as  a  work  of 
art,  '  Sartor '  is  for  that  very  reason  a  revelation  of 
Carlyle's  individuaHty. 

The  idea  had  first  struck  him  when  on  a  visit 
with  Mra.  Carlyle  atTempland.  Customs,  institutions, 
religious  creeds,  what  were  they  but  chihes  in  which 
human  creatures  covered  their  native  nakedness,  and 
enabled  men  themselves  to  live  harmoniously  and 
decently  together  ?  Clothes,  dress,  changed  with  the 
times ;  they  grew  old,  they  were  elaborate,  they  were 
simple ;  tbey  varied  with  fashion  or  habit  of  life ; 
they  were  the  outward  indicators  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  nature.  The  analogy  gave  the  freest  scope 
and  play  for  the  wilfullest  and  wildest  humour.  The 
Teufelsdrockh,  which  we  have  seen  seeking  in  vain  for 
admission  into  London  magazines,  was  but  a  first 
rude  draft.  Parts  of  this  perhaps  survive  as  they 
were  originally  written  in  the  opening  chapters.  The 
single  article,  when  it  was  returned  to  him,  first  ex- 
panded into  two ;  (Aen  he  determined  to  make  a  book 
of  it,  into  which  be  could  project  his  entire  self  The 
*  Foreign  Quarterly'  continued  good  to  him.  He 
could  count  on  an  occasional  place  in  '  Fraser.'  The 
part  already  written  of  his  '  Literary  History,'  slit 
into  separate  articles,  would  keep  him  alive  till  the 
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book  waa  finished.  He  bad  been  well  paid  for  bis 
'  life  of  Schiller/  If  the  execution  corresponded  to  1^10 
conception,  that '  Sartor '  would  be  ten  times  better. 

On  the  19th  of  October  he  described  what  he  was 
about  to  his  brother.  '  I  am  leading  the  stillest  life, 
musing  amidst  the  pale  sunshine,  or  rude  winds  of 
October  Tirl  the  Trees,  when  I  go  walking  in  this 
almost  ghastly  solitude,  and  for  the  rest  writing  with 
impetuosity.  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  I  may 
see  you  this  winter  in  London.  I  mean  to  come 
whenever  I  can  spare  the  money,  that  I  may  look 
about  me  among  men  for  a  Httle.  What  I  am  writing 
at  is  the  strangest  of  all  things.  A  very  singular 
piece,  I  assure  you.  It  glances  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  back  again,  in  a  strange  satirical  frenzy,  whether 
fine  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.' 

Near  the  same  date  he  writes  to  his  mother : — 

The  wife  and  I  are  very  qiiiet  here,  and  accustoming 
onjBelvea  sb  fa«t  as  we  can  to  the  stillness  of  winter  which  is 
&8t  coming  on.  These  are  the  greyest  and  most  silent  days 
I  ever  saw.  My  besom,  as  I  sweep  up  the  withered  leaves, 
might  be  heard  at  a  furlong's  distance.  The  woods  are 
getting  very  parti-coloured ;  the  old  trees  quite  hare.  All 
witnesses  that  another  year  has  travelled  away.  What  good 
and  evil  has  it  brought  us  ?  May  G^  sanctify  them  both 
to  eveiy  one  of  us !  I  study  not  to  get  too  woe ;  but  often  I 
think  of  many  solemn  and  sad  things,  which  indeed  I  do  not 
wish  to  forget.  We  are  all  iu  God's  hand ;  otherwise  this 
world,  which  is  not  wholly  a  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
were  too  frightful.  Why  should  we  fear?  Let  us  hope. 
We  are  in  the  place  of  hope.  Our  life  is  a  hope.  But  far 
better  than  all  reasonings  for  cheerfulness  is  the  diligence  I 
vse.  in  fbllowing  my  daily  businees.  For  the  last  three  weeks 
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I  have  been  writing  by  task-work  again,  and  get  along 
woDderfull;  well.  What  it  ie  to  be  I  cannot  yet  tell  — 
whether  a  book  or  a  string  of  magazine  articles.  We  hope 
the  former ;  but  ia  either  case  it  may  be  worth  something. 

*  Sartor'  was  indeed  a  free-flowing  torrent,  the 
outbursting  of  emotions  which  as  yet  had  found  no 
escape.  The  discontent  which  in  a  lower  shape  was 
rushing  into  French  Revolutions,  Keform  Bills, 
Emancipation  Acts,  Socialism,  and  Bristol  riots  and 
rick  burnings,  had  driven  Carlyle  into  far  deeper 
inquiries — inquiries  into  the  how  and  why  of  these 
convulsions  of  the  surface.  The  Hebrew  spiritual 
robes  he  conceived  were  no  longer  suitable,  and  that 
this  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Hebrew  clothes 
had  become  *  old  clothes ' — not  the  fresh  wrought 
garments  adapted  to  man's  real  wants,  but  sold  at 
second-hand,  and  gaping  at  all  their  seams.  Radical 
also  pohtically  Carlyle  was  at  this  time.  The  consti- 
tution of  society,  as  he  looked  at  it,  was  unjust  from 
end  to  end.  The  workers  were  starving;  the  idle 
wCTe  revelling  in  luxury.  Radicalism,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  meant  the  return  of  Astriea — an  approach 
to  equity  in  the  apportionment  of  good  Mid  evil  in 
this  world ;  and  on  the  intellectual  side,  if  not  en- 
couragement of  truth,  at  least  the  withdrawal  of 
exclusive  public  support  of  what  was  not  true,  or" 
only  partially  true.  He  did  then  actually  suppose 
that  the  Reform  Bill  meant  something  of  that  kind ; 
that  it  was  a  genuine  eflbrt  of  honourable  men  to 
clear  the  idr  of  imposture.  He  had  not  realised,  what 
life  afterwards  taught  him,  that  the  work  of  centuries 
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was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sicgle  political 
change,  and  that  the  Keform  Bill  was  but  a  eingeing 
of  the  dungheap.  Even  then  he  was  no  beUever  in 
the  miraculous  effects  to  be  expected  from  an  ex- 
tended sufirage.  He  knew  well  enough  that  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  like  the  welfare  of  everything  else, 
required  that  the  wise  and  good  should  govern,  and 
the  unwise  and  selfish  should  be  governed ;  that  of 
all  methods  of  discovering  and  promoting  your  wise 
man  the  voice  of  a  mob  was  the  least  promising,  and 
that  if  Reform  meant  only  liberty,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  authority,  just  or  unjust,  we  might  be  worse  off 
perhaps  than  we  were  already.  But  he  was  impatient 
and  restless;  stung  no  doubt  by  resentment  at  the 
alternative  offered  to  himself  either  to  become  a 
humbug  or  to  be  beaten  from  the  field  by  starvation ; 
and  the  memorable  epitaph  on  Count  Zaehdarm  and 
his  achievements  in  this  world  showed  in  what 
direction  his  intellectual  passions  were  running. 

It  seems  that  when  Jeffrey  was  at  Craigenputtock 
Carlyle  must  have  opened  his  mind  to  him  on  these 
matters,  and  still  more  fully  in  some  letter  afterwards. 
Jefirey,  who  was  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs,  who  believed 
in  liberty,  but  by  Uberty  meant  the  right  of  every 
man  to  do' as  he  pleased  with  his  own  as  long  as  he 
did  not  interfere  with  his  neighbour,  had  been  made 
seriously  angry.  Mysticism  was  a  pardonable  illu- 
sion, provoking  enough  while  it  lasted,  but  Ukely  to 
clear  off,  as  the  morning  mist  when  the  sun  rises 
higher  above  the  horizon ;  but  these  pohtical  views, 
taken  up  especially  by  a  man  so  determined  and  bo 
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passionately  Iq  earnest  as  Carlyle,  were  another  thing, 
and  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  thing.  Befonn 
within  moderate  limits  was  well  enough,  but  these 
new  opinions  if  they  led  to  anything  must  lead  to  revo- 
lution. Jefirey  beUeved  that  they  were  wild  and  im- 
practicable ;  that  if  ever  mi^uided  missionaries  of 
sedition  could  by  eloquence  and  resolute  persistence 
persuade  the  multitude  to  adopt  notions  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  property,  the  result  could  only  be 
universal  ruiu.  His  regard  and  even  esteem  for 
Carlyle  seem  to  have  sensibly  diminished  from  this 
time.  He  half  feared  him  for  the  mischief  which 
he  might  do,  half  gave  him  up  aa  beyond  help — at 
least  as  beyond  help  from  himself.  He  continued 
friendly.  He  was  still  willing  to  help  Carlyle  within 
the  limits  which  his  conscience  allowed,  but  from  this 
moment  the  desire  to  push  him  forward  in  the  politico- 
literary  world  cooled  down  or  altogether  ceased. 

He  tried  the  effect,  however,  of  one  more  lecture, 
the  traces  of  which  are  visible  in  '  Sartor.'  He  had 
a  horror  of  Radicalism,  he  said.  It  was  nothing  but 
the  old  feud  against  property,  made  formidable  by 
the  intelligence  and  conceit  of  those  who  had  none. .  .  . 
Cai'lyle's  views  either  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
right  of  property  altogether,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  co-operative  system — and  this  no  one  in 
his  senses  could  contemplate — or  they  were  nonsense. 
Anything  short  of  the  abolition  of  property,  sump- 
tuary laws,  hmitation  of  the  accumulation  of  fortunes, 
compulsory  charity,  or  redivision  of  land,  would  not 
make  the  poor  better  off,  but  would  make  all  poor ; 
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would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  luxury,  el^ance, 
art,  and  intellectual  culture,  and  reduce  men  to  a  set 
of  savages  scrambling  for  animal  subsistence.  The 
institution  of  property  brought  some  evils  with  it,  and 
a  revolting  spectacle  of  inequality.  But  to  touch  it 
woiild  entail  evils  still  greater ;  for  though  the  poor 
suffered,  their  lot  was  only  what  the  lot  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  must  necesearUy  be  under  every 
conceivable  condition.  They  would  escape  the  pain 
of  seeing  others  better  off"  than  they  were,  but  they 
would  be  no  better  off  themselves,  while  they  would 
]oae  the  mental  improvement  which  to  a  certain 
extent  spread  downwards  through  society  as  long  as 
culture  existed  anywhere,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
hope  and  chance  of  rising  to  a  higher  level,  which  was 
itself  enjoyment  even  if  it  were  never  realised,  Eich 
men  after  all  spent  most  of  their  income  on  the  poor. 
Except  a  small  waste  of  food  on  their  servants  and 
horses,  they  were  mere  distributors  among  frugal 
and  industrious  workmen. 

If  Carlyle  meant  to  be  a  pqhtician,  Jeffrey 
begged  him  to  set  about  it  modestly  and  patiently, 
and  submit  to  study  the  questions  a  little  under  those 
who  had  studied  them  longer.  If  he  was  a  Radical, 
why  did  he  keep  two  horses  himself,  producing 
nothing  and  consuming  the  food  of  six  human  crea- 
tures, that  his  own  diaphragm  might  be  healthily  agi- 
tated P  Siding-horses  interfered  with  the  subsistence 
of  men  five  hundred  times  more  than  the  unfortu- 
nate partridges.^     So  again  Carlyle  had  adopted  the 
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Radical  objections  to  machinery.  Jefirey  inquired 
if  he  meant  to  burn  carts  and  ploughs — ^nay,  even 
spades  too,  for  spades  were  but  machines?  Per- 
haps he  would  end  by  only  allowing  men  to  work 
with  Q7>£  hand,^  that  the  available  work  might  employ 
a  larger  number  of  persons.  Yet  for  such  aims  as 
these  Carlyle  thought  a  Radical  insurrection  justi- 
fiable and  its  success  to  be  desired.  The  very  first 
enactments  of  a  successful  revolution  would  be  in  this 
spirit :  the  overseers  of  the  poor  would  be  ordered 
to  give  twelve  or  twenty  shillings  to  every  man  who 
could  not,  or  sdd  be  could  not,  earn  as  much  by  the 
labour  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

Speculations  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  are 
found  scattered  up  and  down  in  'Sartor.'  Jeffrey 
was  crediting  Carlyle  with  extravagances  which  it  is 
impossible  that  even  in  his  then  bitter  hiimour  he 
could  have  seriously  entertained.  He  waa  far  enough 
from  desiring  insurrection,  although  a  conviction  did 
lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  mind  that  incurably 
unjust  societies  jvould  find  in  insurrection  and  confia- 
gration  their  natural  consummation  and  end.  But  it  is 
likely  that  he  talked  with  fierce  exaggeration  on  such 
subjects.  He  always  did  talk  so.  It  is  likely,  too, 
that  he  had  come  to  some  hasty  conclusions  on  the 
intractable  problems  of  social  life,  and  beUeved 
changes  to  be  possible  and  useful  which  fuller 
knowledge  of  mankind  showed  him  to  be  dreams. 
Before  a  just  allotment  of  wages  in  this  world  could 

'  A  cimouslj  accoTBte  prophecy  on  Jefir^s  part,  not  as  resided 
Oarljie^  but  as  to  the  necMaai;  tendeiicf  4>f  the  imioniat  theorj. 
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be  arrived  at — just  payment  according  to  real  desert 
— he  perceived  at  last  that  mankind  must  be  them- 
selves made  just,  and  that  such  a  transformation  is 
no  work  of  a  political  revolution.  Carlyle  too  had 
been  attracted  to  the  St.  Simonians.  He  had  even  in 
a  letter  to  Qoethe  expressed  some  interest  and  hope 
in  them ;  and  the  wise  old  man  had  warned  him  ofi 
from  tfie  dangerous  illusion.  'Von  der  Soci^t^  St. 
Simonien  bitte  Dich  fern  zu  halten,'  Goethe  bad  eaid. 
'  From  the  Society  of  the  St.  Simonians  I  entreat  you 
to  hold  yourself  clear.' '  Jefirey's  practical  sense  had 
probably  suggested  difficulties  to  Carlyle  which  he 
had  overlooked ;  and  Goethe  carried  more  w^ht  with 
him  than  Jeffirey.  '  Sartor '  may  have  been  improved 
by  their  remonstrances ;  yet  there  lie  in  it  the  germs 
of  aU  Carlyle's  future  teaching — a  clear  statement  of 
problems  of  the  gravest  import,  which  cry  for  a  solu- 
tion, which  insist  on  a  solution,  yet  on  which  poUtical 
economy  and  Whig  political  philosophy  fail  utterly 
to  throw  the  slightest  Ught.  I  will  mention  one  to 
which  Carlyle  to  his  latest  hour  was  continually 
returning.  Jefirey  was  a  Malthusian.  He  had  a 
horror  and  dread  of  over-population.  '  Sartor '  an- 
swers him  with  a  scorn  which  recalls  Swift's  famous 
suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  Ireland. 

The  old  Spartans  bad  a  viser  method,  and  went  out  and 
hunted  down  their  Helote,  and  speared  and  spitted  them, 
when  ^%y  grew  too  nmnerouB.  With  our  improved  feBhions 
of  hnnting,  now,  after  the  invention  of  firearms  and  standing 
armies,  how  mncb  easier  were  such  a  hunt.     Perhaps  in  the 

'  Thie  Bsntence  alone  Burvivea  of  Goethe's  letter  on  the  occasion, 
Bitracted  in  otia  of  Catljle'a  own. 
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most  thickly  peopled  coimtries  some  three  days  annually 
might  suffice  to  shoot  all  the  able-bodied  paupers  tJiat  had 
accumtdated  within  the  year.  Let  Government  think  of 
this.  The  expense  were  trifling ;  the  very  carcases  would 
pay  it.  Have  them  salted  and  barrelled.  Could  you  not 
victual  therewith,  if  not  army  and  navy,  yet  richly  such 
infirm  paupers,  in  workhouses  and  elsewhere,  as  enlightened 
charity,  dreading  no  evil  of  them,  might  see  good  to  keep 
alive? 

And  yet  there  must  be  something  wrong.  A  full-formed 
horse  will  in  any  market  bring  from  twenty  to  two  hundred 
friedrichs  d'or.  Such  is  his  worth  to  the  world.  A  full- 
formed  man  is  not  only  worth  nothing  to  the  world,  but  the 
world  could  afford  him  a  good  round  sum  would  he  simply 
engage  to  go  and  hang  himself.  Nevertheless,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  cunningly  devised  article,  even  as  an 
engine  ?  Good  heavens !  a  white  European  man,  standing 
on  his  two  legs,  with  his  two  five-fingered  hands  at  his 
shacklebones,  and  miraculous  head  on  his  shoulders,  is  worth, 
I  should  say,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  horses  I 

What  portion  of  this  inconsiderable  terraqueous  globe 
have  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved  till  it  will  grow  no  more  ? 
How  thick  stands  your  population  in  the  pampas  and 
savannas  of  America,  round  ancient  Carthage  and  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  on  both  slopes  of  the  Atlantic  chain,  in 
{h&  central  platform  of  Asia,  in  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Crim 
Tartary,  and  the  Gunagh  of  Kildare  ?  One  man  in  one 
year,  as  I  have  understood  it,  if  you  lend  him  earth,  will 
feed  himself  and  nine  others,  Alas  I  where  are  now  the 
Hengsts  and  Alarics  of  our  still  growing,  still  expanding 
Enrope,  who  when  their  home  is  grown  too  narrow  will 
enlist,  and  like  fire-pillars  guide  onwards  those  superfluous 
masses  of  indomitable  living  valour,  equipped  not  now  with 
the  battle-axe  and  war-chariot,  but  with  the  steam-engine 
and  ploughshare  ?  Where  are  thej  P  Preserving  their 
game! 
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When  Carlyle  published  his  viewa  on  '  the  Nigger 
question,'  his  firiends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  astonished  and  outraged.  Yet  the  thought  in 
that  pamphlet  and  the  thought  in  '  Sartor '  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  When  a  man  can  be  taught  to 
work  and  made  to  work,  he  has  a  distinct  value  in 
the  world  appreciable  by  money  hke  the  value  of  a 
horse.  In  the  state  of  liberty  where  he  belongs  to 
nobody,  and  his  industry  cannot  be  calculated  upon, 
he  makes  his  father  poorer  when  he  is  bom.  Slavery 
might  be  a  bad  system,  but  under  it  a  chOd  was 
worth  at  least  as  much  m  a  foal,  and  the  master  was 
interested  in  rearing  it.  Abolish  slavery  and  substi- 
tute anarchy  in  the  place  of  it,  and  the  parents, 
themselves  hardly  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, will  bless  God  when  a  timely  fever  relieves 
them  of  a  troublesome  charge. 

This  fact,  for  fact  it  is,  still  waits  for  elucidation, 
and  I  often  heard  Carlyle  refer  to  it;  yet  he  was 
always  able  to  see  *  the  other  side.'  No  Hengst  or 
Alaric  had  risen  in  the  fijFty  yeara  which  had  passed 
since  he  had  written  'Sartor;'  yet  not  long  before 
his  death  he  was  talking  to  me  of  America  and  of  the 
success  with  which  the  surplus  population  of  Europe 
had  been  carried  across  the  sea  and  distributed  over 
that  enormous  continent.  Frederick  himself,  he  said, 
could  not  have  done  it  better,  even  with  absolute 
power  and  unhmited  resources,  than  it  had  *  done 
itself'  by  the  mere  action  of  unfettered  liberty. 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

A.D.  1831.      JES.  30. 

A  CHANGE  meanwhile  came  over  the  face  of  Enghsh 
politics.  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Brougham  Chancellor,  and  all  Britain  waa  wild  over 
Reform  and  the  coming  millennium.  Jefirey  went 
into  Parliament  and  waa  rewarded  for  his  long 
serviceB  by  being  taken  into  the  new  Government  as 
Lord  Advocate.  Of  course  he  had  to  remove  to 
London,  and  his  letters,  which  henceforward  were 
addressed  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  wei-e  filled  with 
accounts  of  Cabinet  meetings,  dinners.  Parliamentary 
speeches — all  for  the  present  going  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock  continued 
steady  to  hia  work.  His  money  difficulties  seemed 
likely  to  mend  a  little.  Napier  was  overcoming  his 
terror,  and  might  perhaps  take  articles  again  from 
him  for  the  *  Edinburgh.'  The  new '  Westmineter '  was 
open  to  him.  The  *  Foreign  Quarterly '  had  not  de- 
serted him,  and  between  them  and  '  Fraser '  he  might 
stiU  find  room  enough  at  his  disposal.  The  Literary 
History  was  cut  up  as  had  been  proposed ;  the 
best  parts  of  it  were  published  in  the  coming  year 
in  the  form  of  Essays,  and  now  constitute  the  greater 
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part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Miscellames.'  A 
Becond  paper  on  Schiller,  and  another  on  Jean  Paul, 
both  of  which  had  been  for  some  time  seeking  in 
vain  for  an  editor  who  would  take  them,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  '  Foreign  Keview '  and  '  Fraser.'  Suf 
ficient  money  was  thus  ultimately  obtained  to  secure 
the  household  &om  starvation.  But  some  months 
passed  before  these  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pleted, and  '  Sartor '  had  to  go  on  with  the  prospect 
Btill  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Irving  had  seen  and 
glanced  over  the  first  sketch  of  it  when  it  was  in 
London,  and  had  sent  a  favourable  opinion.  Carlyle 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  work,  found  time  for 
letters  to  his  brother,  who  was  still  hankering  after 
literature. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Craigenpnttock :  Febnury  26, 1831. 
Till  Wednesday  I  &m  preparing  '  Reineke '  and  variouB 
little  etceteras,  after  which  I  purpose  seriously  inclining 
heart  and  hand  to  the  finishing  of  *  Tenfelsdrockh  * — if  in- 
deed it  be  finishable.  How  could  ;oa  remember  Irving's 
critioisai  so  well?  Tell  him  it  was  quite  like  himself;  he 
said  all  that  was  friendly,  flattering,  and  encouraging,  yet 
with  the  right  feults  kindly  indicated — a  true  picture  painted 
coulewr  de  roae.  I  will  make  the  attempt.  And  now,  dear 
Jack,  as  to  the  last  fraction  of  the  letter ;  a  word  about  you. 
Sorry  am  I  to  see  your  sopplies  running  so  low,  and  so  little 
outlook  for  bettering  them ;  yet  what  advice  to  give  you  ? 
I  have  said  a  thousand  times  when  you  could  not  believe  me, 
that  the  trade  of  literature  was  worse  as  a  trade  than  that  of 
honest  street  sweeping ;  that  I  know  not  how  a  man  without 
some  degree  of  prostitution  could  live  by  it,  nnless  indeed 
he  were  situated  like  me,  and  could  live  upon  potatoes  and 
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point  if  need  were — as  indeed  need  has  been,  is,  and  will  be, 
with  better  men  than  me.  If  the  angels  have  any  humour 
I  am  sure  they  laiighed  heartily  to-day,  as  I  myself  have 
repeatedly  done,  to  see  Alick  setting  off  with  twelve  pence 
of  copper,  a  long  roll  tike  a  pencase,  the  whole  disposable 
capital  of  both  our  households.  I  realised  six,  he  six,  so 
he  was  enabled  to  go.  I  was  few  keeping  three,  but  he 
looked  wistftdly,  and  I  gave  him  them  with  loud  laughter. 
He  had  borrowed  all  our  money  and  did  not  get  payments 
last  Wednesday,  bnt  surely  will  on  Monday.  ...  I  could 
also  prove  that  a  life  of  scribbling  is  the  worst  conceivable 
for  cultivating  thought,  which  is  the  noblest,  and  the  only 
noble  thing  in  us.  Your  ideas  never  get  root,  cannot  be 
sown,  but  are  ground  down  from  day  to  day.  Oh  that  I 
heard  of  any  medicine  for  your  practieing,  were  it  only  on 
the  lower  animals.  However,  patience — courage.  The  time 
is  coming — dear  Jack,  keep  a  stout  heart ;  I  think  I  notice 
in  you  a  considerable  improvement  since  yon  left  us ;  a  far 
more  manly  bearing,  ^ever  despond.  If  you  see  no  feasible 
method  of  ever  fairly  attempting  to  get  profesaional  employ- 
in  London,  why  then  I  think  I  would  leave  London.  Do 
not  fall  into  straits.  Do  not  involve  yourself  in  debt.  Come 
out  of  it.  Come  hither.  Share  our  provisions,  such  as  the 
good  God  gives  us — our  roof  and  our  welcome,  and  we  will 
consider  which  way  yon  are  next  to  ^7  it.  Above  all  hide 
nothing  from  me,  and  I  will  hide  it  from  the  Scotsbrig 
people  whenever  you  bid  me. 

And  BO  God  bless  you,  dear  brother.  Fear  nothing  bnt 
behaving  unwisely. 

T.  Cakltle. 

Alick  Carlyle  was  to  leave  Craigenputtock  at 
Whitsuntide,  a  neighbouring  grazier  having  offered 
the  full  rent  for  the  farm,  which  Alick  was  unable  to 
afford.  Where  he  was  to  go  and  what  was  to  be- 
come of  him  was  the  great  family  anxiety. 
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Little  things  (said  Carlyle)  are  great  to  little  men,  to 
little  man ;  for  what  was  the  Moscow  expedition  to  KapoleoB 
but  the  offering  alao  for  a  new  and  larger  &rm  whereon  to 
till  ?  and  thiB  too  was  but  a  mere  clout  of  a  faxva.  compared 
with  the  great  farm  whose  name  is  Time,  or  the  quite 
bonndless  freehold  which  is  called  Eternity.  Let  us  feel 
our  bits  of  anxieties  therefore,  and  make  our  bita  of  efforts, 
and  think  no  shame  of  them. 

Both  brothers  were  virtually  thrown  upon  his 
hands,  while  he  seemingly  was  scarce  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  wife.  When  Alick  was  gone 
he  and  she  would  be  left  '  literally  unter  vier  Augen, 
alone  among  the  whinstone  deserts ;  within  fifteen 
miles  not  one  creature  they  could  so  much  as  speak 
to,'  and  '  Sartor '  was  to  be  written  under  such  condi- 
tions. Another  winter  at  Craigenputtock  in  absolute 
soUtude  was  a  prospect  too  formidable  to  be  faced. 
They  calculated  that  with  the  utmost  economy  they 
might  have  50/.  in  hand  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
'  Teufelsdrockh '  could  by  that  time  be  finished. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  could  stay  and  take  care  of  Craigen- 
puttock, while  Carlyle  himself  would  visit  '  the 
great  beehive  and  wasp's  nest  of  London,'  find  a 
publisher  for  his  book,  and  then  see  whether  there 
was  any  other  outlook  for  him.  If  none  offered, 
there  was  still  a  resource  behind,  suggested  perhaps 
by  the  first  success  of  Irving  and  advised  by  Charles 
BuUer. 

I  have  half  a  mind  (he  wrote  to  John,  warning  him  at 
the  same  time  to  be  secret  about  it)  to  start  when  I  come 
there,  if  the  gronnd  promise  well,  and  deliver  a  dozen 
lectures  in  my  own  Annaudale  accent  witii  my  own  God- 
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created  brain  and  heart,  to  such  audience  as  will  gather 
round  me,  on  some  section  or  aepect  of  this  strange  life  in 
this  strange  era,  of  vhich  mj  soul,  like  Eliphaz  the  Te- 
manite's,  is  getting  fuller  and  faUer.  Does  there  seem  to 
thee  any  propriet;  in  a  man  that  has  organs  of  speech  and 
even  some  semblance  of  understanding  and  sincerity  sitting 
for  ever,  mute  as  a  milestone,  vhile  quacks  of  every  colour 
are  quacking  as  vith  lungs  of  brass?  True,  I  have  no  puljnt; 
but  as  I  once  said,  cannot  any  man  make  him  a  pulpit  simply 
by  inverting  the  nearest  tub  ?  And  what  are  your  Whigs, 
and  Lord  Advocates,  and  Lord  Chancellors,  and  the  whole 
host  of  unspeakably  gabbling  parliamenteers  and  pulpiteers 
and  pamphleteers,  if  a  man  Baq)ect  that  there  is  fire  enough 
in  his  belly  to  bum  up  the  entire  creation  of  such  ?  These 
all  build  on  mechanism ;  one  spark  of  dynamism,  of  inspira- 
tion, were  it  in  the  poorest  soul,  is  stronger  than  they  alL 

As  for  the  Whig  Ministry  with  whom  JeSrey  might 
appear  to  connect  me,  I  partly  see  two  things :  lirst,  that 
they  will  have  nothing  in  any  shape  to  do  with  me,  did  I 
show  them  the  virtue  of  a  Paul ;  nay,  the  more  virtue  the 
less  chance,  for  virtue  is  the  will  to  choose  the  good,  not 
tool-usefulness,  to  forge  at  the  expedient :  secondly,  that 
they,  the  Whigs,  except  perhaps  Brougham  and  his  imple- 
ments, will  not  endure.  The  latter,  indeed,  I  should  wonder 
little  to  see  one  day  a  second  Cromwell.  He  is  the  cun- 
ningest  and  the  strongest  man  in  England  now,  as  I  construe 
him,  and  with  no  better  principle  than  a  Napoleon  has — a 
worship  and  self-devotion  to  power.  Gh)d  be  thanked  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  University  and  its  committees. 
So  that  Providence  seems  saying  to  me,  *  Thou  wilt  never 
find  pulpit,  were  it  but  a  rhetoric  chair,  provided  for  t^ee. 
Invert  thy  tub,  and  speak  if  thou  hast  aught  to  say,' 

Keep  this  inviolably  secret,  and  know  meanwhile  that  if 
I  can  raise  50Z.  at  the  right  season,  to  London  I  will 
certainly  come. 

John  Carlyle  on  his  own  account  needed  freah 
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admonition.  Patients  he  could  hear  of  none.  The 
magazine  editors  were  inclining  for  his  name's  sake 
to  Ksten  to  him.  Oarlyle's  feeling  about  it  was  Mke 
that  of  the  rich  man  in  torment. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Oroigenpattock :  Vaxeh  S7, 1831. 
I  am  clear  for  your  straining  every  sinew  simply  to  get 
medical  em^loyTnent,  whether  as  assistant  surgeon  or  in  any 
other  honest  capacity.  Without  any  doubt  as  the  world  now 
stands  yonr  safety  lies  there.  Neither  are  you  so  destitute 
of  friends  and  influence  that  on  any  given  reasonable  plan  a 
considerable  force  of  help  could  not  be  brought  to  bear. 
There  are  several,  of  weight,  that  would  on  more  than  one 
ground  rejoice  to  do  their  best  for  you.  Your  world  of 
London  lies  too  dim  before  me  for  speciiication  in  this  matter. 
Towards  this,  however,  all  your  endeavours  ought  doubtless 
to  be  directed.  Think  and  scheme  and  inquire,  or  rather 
continue  to  do  so :  once  foiled  is  nothing  like  final  defeat. 
So  long  as  life  is  in  a  man  there  is  strength  in  him,  Em 
cmderea  Mai  woUen  vnr  v/naere  Sache  beaaer  Tnachen — '  the 
next  time  we  will  manage  our  afiairs  better' — this  was 
Fritz's  Wahlspmoh ;  and  in  this  place  of  hope,  where  indeed 
there  is  nothing  for  us  but  hope,  every  brave  man  in  reverses 
says  the  like. 

For  your  success  with  the  '  New  Monthly,'  or  even  with 
Napier,  I  care  little,  except  so  fer  as  it  might  enable  you  to 
continue  longer  in  London  on  the  outlook.  In  other  respects 
I  am  nearly  sure  failure  would  even  be  for  your  good.  Peri- 
odical writing  is,  as  I  have  often  said,  simply  the  worst  of 
ail  existing  employments.  No  mortal  that  had  another 
noble  art,  the  noblest  with  but  one  single  exception,  but 
would  turn  from  it  with  abhorrence  and  cleave  with  hie 
whole  heart  to  the  other.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  a 
talent  in  you,  perhaps  far  deeper  than  you  yourself  have 
often  suspected  ;  but  also  that  it  will  never  come  to  growth 
VOL.  n.  L 
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in  that  way.  Incessant  scribbling  is  inevitable  death  to 
thought.  What  can  grow  in  the  eoil  of  that  mind  which 
mast  all  be  riddled  monthly  to  see  if  there  are  any  grains  in 
it  that  will  sell  ?  A  hack  that  contents  himself  with  gather- 
iog  any  offal  of  novelty  or  the  like,  and  simply  spreads  this 
ont  on  a  stand  and  begs  the  passengers  to  buy  it,  may 
flourish  in  such  craft ;  an  honest  man,  much  more  a  man  of 
any  original  talent,  cannot.  Thoughts  &11  on  ns,  as  I  said, 
like  seed.  This  you  will  find  to  be  true.  It  is  time  only 
and  silence  that  can  ripen  them.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the 
dangerous,  precarious,  and  on  the  whole  despicable  and  un- 
gainly nature  of  a  life  by  scribbling  in  any  shape,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  investigate  again  whether  even  I  am  for  ever 
doomed  to  it. 

I  will  not  leave  literature  ;  neither  should  you  leave  it. 
May,  had  I  bat  two  potatoes  in  the  world,  and  one  true  idea, 
I  should  hold  it  my  duty  to  part  with  one  potato  for  paper 
and  ink,  and  live  upon  the  other  till  I  got  it  written.  To 
such  extremities  may  a  mere  man  of  tetters  be  brought  in 
Britain  at  present ;  but  no  wise  ^ou,  who  have  another 
footing,  and  can  live  in  a  steady  genial  climate  till  experi- 
ence have  evoked  into  purity  what  is  in  you — iAwi  to  be 
spoken  with  authority  in  the  ears  of  all. 

Such  lesson,  my  dear  brother,  had  you  to  learn  in 
London  before  even  the  right  efToit  could  begin.  It  is  a 
real  satisfection  that,  however  bitterly  you  are  learning  or 
have  learnt  it,  henceforth  your  face  and  force  are  turned  in 
the  true  direction.  If  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow  you  must 
and  will  advance  prosperously  and  triumph.  Forward,  then, 
fe%Um  Miitk'e  v/nd  frohtm  Sinn's,  and  God  be  with  you. 
Fear  nothing ;  <Me  Zeii  bringt  Roaen. 

Of  public  matters  I  could  write  much ;  but,  greatly  as 
the  spectacle  of  these  times — a  whole  world  quitting  its  old 
anchorage  and  venturing  into  new  untried  aeaa  with  little 
science  of  sailing  aboard — solicits  one's  attention,  they  do 
not  interest  either  of  us  chiefiy.  I  have  signed  no  petition  j 
nay,  I  know  not  whether,  had  I  the  power  by  speaking  a 
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word  to  delay  that  coQBummation  or  hasten  it,  I  would  speak 
the  word.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  either  longed  for  passionately 
or  with  confidence  carelessly  predicted  any  time  Uiese  fifteen 
years.  If  I  with  any  zeal  approve  of  it  now,  it  is  simply  on 
the  ground  of  this  incontrovertible  aphorism  which  the  state 
of  all  the  indnstrioua  in  these  qoarters  too  lamentably  con- 

Hnngry  guts  and  empty  purse 
May  be  better,  can't  be  wone. 

There  is  no  l(^o  yet  discovered  that  can  get  behind  this. 
Yes,  in  God's  name,  lA  us  try  it  the  other  way.  Jane 
*  salutes  you  with  greetings  and  sisterly  blessings.* '  Adieu, 
dear  Jsck,  fw  jetzt. 

Ever  your  brother, 

T.  Carlyle. 

In  this  period  of  '  potatoes  and  point '  and  '  far- 
thing rushlights '  for  iUumination  after  dark,  the 
reader  may  be  amdous  to  know  how  Mrs.  Carlyle  was 
getting  on.  Little  can  be  said  about  this,  for  Carlyle 
tells  next  to  nothing  of  her  save  in  sad  letters  to 
Jeffrey,  the  nature  of  which,  for  they  have  not -been 
preserved,  can  only  be  conjectured  from  Jeffrey's  re- 
pUes  to  them.  We  are  left  pretty  much  to  guess  her 
condition ;  and  of  guesses,  the  fewer  that  are  ventured 
the  better.  Here,  however,  is  one  letter  of  her  own 
inquiring  after  a  servant  for  her  mother — one  of  the 
collection  which  Carlyle  has  himself  made,  and  has 
attached  notes  and  preface  to  it. 

'  Phrase  of  Edward  Irving's. 
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To  Miss  Jean  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

[Betty  Smail,  mother  of  the  two  servant  girls 
treated  of  here,  was  a  dependant  and  cottager  at 
Scotabrig,  come  of  very  honest  farmer  people,  though 
now  reduced.  She  was  herself  a  hardy,  striving, 
noteworthy,  Uthe  body,  stood  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
and  world-contradiction  well,  and  died,  still  at  Scots- 
brig,  very  deaf,  and  latterly  gone  quite  blind,  age 
about  ninety,  only  last  year  (1868),  or  the  year 
before.  Her  girl  Jean  did  not  go,  I  think.  Both 
these  poor  girls  died  in  their  mother's  lifetime :  one, 
probably  Jean,  soon  after  this  of  sudden  fever ;  the 
other  still  more  tragically  of  some  neuralgic  accident 
— suicide,  thought  not  to  be  voluntary,  hardly  two 
weeks  before  my  own  great  loss.  ■  Ah  me  ! — ^T.  C] 

Orugenputtock :  Spring,  1831. 

My  deareKt  Jean, — I  was  meaning  to  write  you  a  long 
letter  by  Alick,  but  I  have  been  in  bed  all  day  with  a  head- 
ache, and  am  riBen  so  confuBed  and  dull  that  for  your  eake 
as  well  as  my  own  I  shall  keep  my  speculations  — news  I  have 
none — till  another  opportimity,  merely  despatching  in  a  few 
words  a  small  piece  of  business  I  have  to  trouble  yon  with, 
which  will  not  wait. 

My  mother  is  wanting  a  woman  at  next  term  to  take 
charge  of  her  few  cattle,  work  out,  and  assist  at  the  wash- 
ings. iNot  wishing  to  hire  one  out  of  Thomhill,  she  has  re- 
quested me  to  look  about  for  her,  and  would  have  liked 
Betty  Small,  whom  I  formerly  recommended,  provided  she 
had  been  leaving  the  Andersons.  Bat  I  was  happy  to  find 
(having  been  the  means  of  placing  there)  that  she  is  not 
leaving  them,  and  continues  to  give  great  satis&ction  by 
her  houest,  careful,  obliging  character.     Miss  Anderson  hap- 
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peaed  to  mention  to  Betty  that  I  had  been  inqniring  about 
her  for  m;  mother,  when  she  suggested  that  her  sister  Jean, 
who  is  oat  of  a  place,  might  possibly  answer.  You  know 
this  Jean.  Is  she  still  disengaged  ?  would  she  be  willing  to 
come  ?  and  do  yon  think  she  would  be  fit  for  the  place  ? 

That  you  may  be  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  in  the 
matter,  I  must  tell  you  my  mother  has  already  one  Jean, 
who  is  a  favourite  of  some  standing ;  and  you  know  there  is 
not  houseroom  at  Templand  for  two  favourites  at  once. 

The  present  Jean  maintains  her  ground  partly  by  good 
service,  partly  by  wheedling.  To  get  the  good-will  of  her 
mistress,  and  so  have  a  comfortable  life,  the  new  comer, 
besides  the  usual  requisites  in  a  byie-woman,  should  possess 
the  art  of  wheedling  in  a  still  higher  degree,'  or  she  should 
be  an  obtuse,  imperturbable  character  that  would  take  '  the 
good  the  gods  provided,'  and  for  the  rest  'jouk  until  the 
jaw  gaed  by,'  would  go  on  honestly  milking  her  cows  and 
'  clatting '  her  byre  '  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,'  till 
under  a  change  of  ministry,  which  always  comes  at  last, 
she  might  find  herself  suddenly  promoted  in  her  turn. 

Now  all  this  is  very  ill-natured,  and  you  will  mind  it 
only  so  far  as  you  see  sense  in  it.  It  means  simply  that  if 
Jean  Small  be  a  very  sensitive  or  quarrelsome  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  tact,  she  would  not  be  likely  to 
prosper.  Send  me  word  by  Alick  what  you  think.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  a  servant  who  "pleaBea  could  not  possibly  find 
a  better  place. 

Tell  your  mother,  with  my  love,  that  the  hen  she  has 
sent  to  be  eaien  has  laid  the  first  egg  of  our  whole  stock. 

God  bless  you.     More  next  time,  as  the  Doctor  says. 
Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Jade  W.  Cabltle. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  poor  Doctor  were 
coming  to  extremity.   Excellent  advice  might  be  given 

'  '  Truish — emphntie  for  btwinew'  Bsk«. — T.  0.' 
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from  Craigenputtock ;  but  advice  now  was  jdl  that 
could  be  afforded.  Even  his  magazine  articles,  for 
which  he  had  been  rebuked  for  writing,  could  not  be 
sold  after  all.  It  was  time  clearly  for  a  deus  ex  machind 
to  appear  and  help  him.  Happily  there  was  a  deus 
in  London  able  and  willing  to  do  it  in  the  shape  of 
Jeffrey.  Though  he  had  failed  in  inducing  Carlyle  to 
accept  pecuniary  help  from  him,  he  could  not  be 
prevented  from  assisting  his  brother,  and  giving  him 
or  lending  him  some  subvention  till  something  better 
could  be  arranged.  Here,  too,  Carlyle'a  pride  took 
alarm.  It  was  pain  and  humiliation  to  him  that  any 
member  of  his  family  should  subsist  on  the  bounty 
of  a  stranger.  He  had  a  just  horror  of  debt.  The 
unlucky  John  himself  fell  in  for  bitter  observationa 
upon  his  indolence.  John,  he  said,  should  come  down 
to  Scotland  and  live  with  him.  There  was  shelter  for 
him  and  food  enough,  such  as  it  was.  He  did  not  choose 
that  a  brother  of  his  should  be  degraded  by  accepting 
obligations.  But  this  time  Jeffrey  refused  to  listen. 
It  might  be  very  wrong,  he  admitted,  for  a  man  to 
sit  waiting  by  the  pool  till  an  angel  starred  the  water, 
but  it  was  not  necessarily  right  therefore  that  because 
he  could  not  immediately  find  employment  in  his 
profeasioQ,  he  should  renounce  his  chances  and  sit 
down  to  eat  potatoes  and  read  German  at  Craigen- 
puttock. He  had  no  disposition  to  throw  away  money 
without  a  prospect  of  doing  good  with  it,  but  he  knew 
no  better  use  to  which  it  could  be  put  than  in  floating 
an  industrious  man  over  the  shoals  into  a  fair  way  of 
doing  good  for  himself.   Even  towards  Carlyle,  angry 
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as  he  had  been,  his  geQuine  kindaees  obUged  him  to 
relent.  If  only  he  would  not  be  so  impracticable  and 
BO  arrogant  I  If  only  he  could  be  persuaded  that  he 
was  not  an  inspired  being,  and  destined  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion !  But  a  solitary  life  and  a 
bad  stomach  had  so  spoilt  him,  all  but  the  heart,  that 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  mend  him. 

Jeflrey  was  so  evidently  sincere  that  even  Carlyle 
could  object  no  longer  on  his  brother's  account.  '  My 
pride,'  he  said, '  were  true  pride — savage,  satanic,  and 
utterly  damnable — if  it  offered  any  opposition  to  such 
a  project  when  my  own  brother  and  his  future  happi- 
ness was  concerned.'  Jeffrey  did  not  mean  to  confine 
himself  to  immediate  assistance  with  his  purse.  He 
was  determined  to  find,  if  possible,  some  active  work 
for  John.  Nothing  could  be  done  immediately,  for 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  on  election  business. 
Help  in  money  at  least  was  to  be  given  as  soon  as 
he  returned ;  Carlyle  using  the  interval  for  another 
admonition. 

Coneider  your  situfttion  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  on  the 
8th  of  May)  with  unprejudiced,  fearleBs  mind,  lietening  no 
moment  to  the  syren  melodies  of  hope,  which  are  only 
melodies  of  sloth,  but  taking  cold  prudence  and  calculation 
with  you  at  every  step.  Nimm  Dieh  zuearrvmen.  Qather 
yourself  up.  Feel  your  feet  upon  the  rock  before  you  rest, 
not  upon  the  quicksand,  where  reating  will  but  engulph  you 
deeper.  In  your  calculations,  too,  I  would  have  you  throw 
out  literature  altogether.  Indeed,  I  rather  believe  it  were  for 
your  good  if  you  quite  burnt  your  magazine  pen  and  devoted 
yourself  exclusively  and  wholly  to  medicine,  and  nothing  but 
medicine.    Magazine  work  is  below  street-sweeping  as  a  trade. 
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Eyen  I,  who  have  no  other,  am  determined  to  try  by  all 
methods  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  abandon  it. 

At  Craigenputtock  the  mo8t  desperate  pinch  was 
not  yet  over.  One  slip  of  the  Literary  History 
came  out  in  the  April  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh '  in 
the  form  of  a  review  of  Taylor's  '  Historic  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,' '  but  payment  for  it  was  delayed  or 
forgotten.  Meanwhile  the  farm-horses  had  been  sold. 
Old  Larry,  doing  double  duty  on  the  road  and  in  the 
cart,  had  laid  himself  down  and  died — died  from 
overwork.  So  clever  was  Larry,  so  humorous,  that 
it  was  as  if  the  last  human  friend  had  been  taken 
away.  The  pony  had  been  parted  with  also,  though 
it  was  recovered  afterwards ;  and  before  payment 
came  from  Napier  for  the  article  they  were  in  real 
extremity.  Allck  by  his  four  years  of  occupation 
waa  out  of  pocket  300/.  These  were  the  saddest  days 
which  Carlyle  had  ever  known. 

The  summer  came,  and  the  Dunscore  moors  grew 
beautiful  in  the  dry  warm  season.  '  So  pure  was 
the  air,  the  foliage,  the  herbage,  and  everything 
round  him,' .  that  he  said,  if  Arcadianly  given,  he 
'  might  fancy  the  yellow  buttercups  were  asphodel, 
and  the  whole  scene  a  portion  of  Hades — some  outskirt 
of  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  very  perfection  of  solitude.' 
Between  the  softness  of  the  scene  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  his  prospects,  Carlyle's  own  heart 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  failed.  He  wrote  to 
Jeffrey  in  extreme  depression,  as  if  he  felt  he  had  lost 

'  MuwBnniei,  vol.  iiL 
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the  game,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  cynic  and  Uve  and  die  in  silence.  The  letter  I 
have  not  seen,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  preserved,  but  Jeffrey's  answer  shows  what  the 
tone  of  it  must  have  been.  '  The  cynic  tub,'  '  the 
primitive  lot  of  man,'  Jeffrey  frankly  called  an  un- 
seemly and  unworthy  romance.  If  Carlyle  did  not 
care  for  himself,  he  ought  to  think  of  his  young  and 
deUcate  wife,  whose  great  heart  and  willing  martyrdom 
would  make  the  sacrifice  more  agonising  in  the  end. 
It  was  not  necessary.  He  should  have  aid — effective 
aid  ;  and  if  he  pleased  he  might  repay  it  some  day 
ten  times  over.  Something  should  be  found  for  him 
to  do  neither  unglorious  nor  unprofitable.  He  was 
fit  for  many  things,  and  there  were  more  tasks  in  the 
world  fit  for  him  than  he  was  willing  to  believe.  He 
complimented  him  on  his  last  article  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh.' Empson  had  praised  it  warmly.  Macaulay 
and  several  others,  who  had  laughed  at  his  '  Signs 
of  the  Times,'  had  been  struck  with  its  force  and 
originality.  If  he  would  but  give  himself  fair  play,  if 
he  could  but  believe  that  men  might  differ  from  him 
without  being  in  damnable  error,  he  would  make  his 
way  to  the  front  without  difficulty.  If  Jeffrey  had 
been  the  most  tender  of  brothers  he  could  not  have 
written  more  kindly.  Carlyle  if  one  of  the  proudest 
was  also  one  of  the  humblest  of  mortals.  He  replied, 
*  that  he  was  ready  to  work  at  any  honest  thing 
whatsoever;'  'that  he  did  not  see  that  Uterature 
could  support  an  honest  man  otherwise  than  a  la 
Diogenes.'    '  In  this  fashion  he  meant  to  experiment 
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if  nothing  else  could  be  found,  which  however  through 
all  channels  of  investigation  he  was  minded  to  try 
for.' 

It  18  not  easy  to  see  precisely  what  tind  of  em- 
ployment Jeffrey  had  really  in  view  for  Carlyle.  At 
one  time  no  doubt  he  had  thought  of  recommending 
him  strongly  to  the  Government.  At  another  he  had 
confessedly  thought  of  him  as  his  own  successor  on 
the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  But  he  had  been  frightened 
at  Carlyle's  Radicalism.  He  had  been  offended  at  his 
arrogance.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  it  indicated 
fundamental  unsoundness  of  mind.  He  little  con- 
jectured that  the  person  for  whom  he  was  concerning 
himself  was  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
Europe,  destined  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
his  contemporaries  than  any  thinker  then  alive.  This 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  it  must  be  supposed 
that  he  was  wishing  rather  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
Carlyle's  professions  than  that  he  was  really  serious 
in  what  he  now  suggested.  He  gave  a  list  of  possible 
situations :  a  clerkship  at  the  Excise  or  the  Board  of 
Longitude  or  the  Record  OflSce,  or  a  Ubrarianship  at 
the  British  Museum,  or  some  secretaryship  in  a  mer- 
chant's house  of  business.  He  asked  him  which  of 
these  he  would  detest  the  least,  that  he  might  know 
before  he  applied  for  it. 

Poor  Carlyle  f  It  was  a  bitter  draught  which  was 
being  commended  to  his  lips.  But  he  was  very 
meek ;  he  answered  that  he  would  gratefully  accept 
any  one  of  them :  but  even  such  posts  as  these  he 
thought  in  his  despondency  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 
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He  was  like  the  pilgrim  in  the  valley  of  humiliation. 
*  I  do  not  expect,'  he  told  his  mother, '  that  he  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  anything  for  me.  I  must  even 
get  through  life  tvitkotU  a  trade,  always  in  poverty,  as 
far  better  men  have  done.  Our  want  is  the  want  of 
faith.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  poor,  though  he 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Socrates  was  rich 
enough.  I  have  a  deep,  irrevocable,  all-comprehend- 
ing Ernulphus  curse  to  read  upon  Gigmanity :  that  is 
the  Baal  worship  of  our  time.* 

Though  brought  down  so  low,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely love  the  hand  which  had  made  him  feel  where 
he  stood  in  the  world's  estimation.  His  unwilling- 
ness that  John  should  accept  money  from  Jeflrey  was 
not  removed. 

To  John  CarlyU. 

Oi'ugeiipntlock:  Jul;  7, 1631. 
Help  towards  work  I  would  solicit  from  any  reaGonable 
man.  Mere  pecaniary  help  for  its  own  sake  is  a  thing  one 
should  always  be  cautions  of  accepting.  Few  are  worthy  to 
give  it,  still  fewer  capable  of  worthily  receiving  it.  Snch  is 
the  way  of  the  time  we  live  in.  Meanwhile,  relax  not  your 
own  efforts  for  a  moment.  Think,  project,  inyestigate.  You 
are  like  a  soul  struggling  towards  birth  ;  the  skilfullest  ac- 
coucheur (pardon  the  horrible  figure)  can  but  help  the  pro- 
cess. Here,  too,  the  Csssarean  operation,  as  I  have  seen,  is 
ofteneet  fetal  to  the  foetus.  In  short,  Jack,  there  lie  the 
rudiments  of  a  most  sufficient  man  and  doctor  in  thee :  but 
wise  wiU  must  first  body  them  forth.  Oh,  I  know  the  thrice- 
cursed  state  you  are  in — hopeless  grim  death-defying 
thoughts ;  a  world  shut  against  you  by  inexpugnable  walls. 
Bough  it  out;    toil  it  out;   other  way  of  making  a  man 
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have  I  never  seen.     One  day  you  will  see  it  all  to  Lave  been 
needed,  and  your  highest,  properly  your  only  blessing. 

I  mast  not  take  all  your  encomiums  about  my  scrip- 
tonal  genius.  Nevertheless,  I  am  coming  up  to  look  about 
me,  and  if  possible  even  to  establish  myself  in  London. 
This  place  is  as  good  as  done ;  not  even  the  last  advantage, 
that  of  living  in  any  pecuniary  sofiGciency,  for  I  never  was 
ae  poor.  Naso,'  the  blockhead,  has  neither  paid  me  nor 
written  to  me.  But  we  axe  in  no  strait.  I  shall  even  raise 
the  wind  for  a  London  voyage  without  much  difficulty.  I 
can  write  to  Naso,  if  he  will  not  to  me.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  cutting  him  and  his  calcined  cojput  nwrtuum — 
dead  men's  ashes  of  Whiggism—at  any  rate.  But  fair  and 
soft.  I  now  see  through  Teufel,  write  at  him  literally  night 
and  day,  yet  cannot  be  done  within — say  fifteen  days.  Then 
I  should  like  to  have  a  week's  rest,  for  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
inflammatory  vein.  As  to  the  Teufel  itself,  whereof  122 
solid  pitges  lie  written  off,  and  some  40  above  half  ready  are 
to  follow,  I  cannot  pretend  to  prophecy.  My  humour  is  of 
the  stoical  sort  ae  concerns  it.  Sometimes  I  think  it  goodish, 
at  other  times  bad ;  at  most  times  the  best  I  can  make  it 
here.  A  strange  book  all  men  will  admit  it  to  be.  Partially 
intended  to  be  a  true  book  I  know  it  to  be.  It  shall  be 
printed  if  there  is  a  poaaibility.  You  anticipate  me  in  the 
suggestion  of  lodgings.  There  must  I  live,  and  nowhere  aa 
a  guest.  Drdtdgiger  Oaet  w'vrd  erne  Last.  A  guest  after 
three  days  is  a  burden.  Have  you  no  little  bedroom  even 
where  you  are  ;  and  one  little  parlour  would  serve  ns  both. 
I  care  about  nothing  but  a  bed  where  I  can  sleep.  That  is 
to  say,  where  are  no  bugs  and  no  noises  about  midnight ; 
for  I  am  pretty  invincible  when  once  feirly  sealed.  The 
horrors  of  nerves  are  somewhat  laid  in  me,  I  think ;  yet  the 
memory  of  them  is  frightfully  vivid.  For  the  rest,  my  visit 
to  London  is  antigigmanic  from  heart  to  skin.  The  vener- 
able old  man  (6oethe)  sends  me  ten  days  ago  the  noblest 

'  Napier,  of  the  £tiinburffh  Seeitw. 
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letter  I  ever  read.'  Scarcely  could  I  read  it  without  tears. 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  tbe  righteoos ;  let  my  last  end  be 
libe  his.  Ooethe  is  well  aud  serene.  Another  box  on  the 
vay  hither.    We  all  salute  you. 

T.  C. 

The  picture  of  Carlyle'a  condition — poor,  almost 
without  hope,  the  companions  which  had  made  the 
charm  of  hia  solitude — his  brother  Alick,  his  horse 
Jjarry — all  gone  or  going,  the  place  itself  disen- 
chanted—has now  a  pecuUar  interest,  for  it  was 
under  these  conditions  that  '  Sartor  Eesartua '  was 
composed.  A  wild  sorrow  sounds  through  its  sen- 
tences Uke  the  wind  over  the  strings  of  an  seolian 
harp.  Pride,  too,  at  intervals  fiercely  defiant,  yet 
yielding  to  the  inevitable,  as  if  the  stem  lesson 
had  done  its  work.  Carlyle's  pride  needed  break- 
ing. His  reluctance  to  allow  his  brother  to  accept 
help  from  Jeffrey  had  only  plunged  him  into  worse 
perplexities.  John  had  borrowed  money,  hoping 
that  his  articles  would  enable  him  to  repay  it.  The 
articles  had  not  been  accepted,  and  the  hope  had 
proved  a  quicksand.  Other  friends  were  willing  to 
lend  what  was  required,  but  he  would  take  nothing 
more ;  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  draw  again 
upon  Carlyle's  almost  exhausted  funds. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Oraigenputtook ;  Jul;  13, 18.tl. 

I  wrote  last  Thursday  imder  cover  to  the  lord  Advocate, 

which  letter  you  have  before  this  received.     However,  not 

knowing  the  right  address,  I  was  obliged  to  address  the 

M.P.  at  •  London,*  bo  that  some  delay  may  have  occurred. 

>  Not  to  be  found. 
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Alick  aod  I '  were  down  at  the  kirk  on  Sonday.  I  went  for 
tlie  firet  time  these  many  months,  on  accoont  of  the  Irish 
collection :  and  there  your  letter  was  lying  which  demands 
a  quite  iustantaneous  reply.  I  regretted  greatly  that  no 
device  of  mine  could  take  effect  sooner  than  to-night ;  but 
as  if  it  had  been  some  relief,  I  made  ready  another  letter  - 
for  your  behoof  (of  which  anon)  that  very  night,  and  have 
had  it  lying  here  sealed  ever  since.  It  was  a  letter  to 
Bowring,  requesting  him  to  pay  the  Nibelnngen  article ' 
forthwith  into  your  hands.  I  did  this  as  courteously  as 
possible,  and  imagine  he  will  not  &il.  However,  a  day  or 
two  may  elapse ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  nothing. 
Had  I  been  at  Dumfries  I  would  have  got  a  Bank  of 
England  note ;  but  there  is  none  such  here :  we  have  not 
even  a  better  than  this  of  ont  pound,  though  I  tried  to 
borrow  a  jive  in  vain.  So  you  must  receive  it  as  our  poor 
71071  piu«  vlira.  Take  it  to  William  Hamilton  in  Cheap- 
side.  Say  your  brother  was  sending  you  money,  and  re- 
quested that  he  would  give  you  a  sovereign  for  this.  If 
Bowring  do  not  send  before  it  is  done,  I  think  you  may 
call  on  him.  I  suppose  there  will  be  three  sheets,  and  their 
pay  is  only  ten  guineas.  Take  off  it  what  you  have  need  of 
till  I  come.  Write  also  a  word  on  the  papers  to  say  how  it 
is,*  and  how  yon  are.  I  have  had  you  little  out  of  my  head 
since  Sunday  last. 

Shocking  as  yoor  situation  is,  however,  we  all  here  agree 
that  it  is  more  hopeful  than  we  have  ever  yet  had  clear 
argument  to  think  it.  Thank  CK>d  you  have  done  no 
wrong.  Your  conscience  is  free,  and  you  yov/ndj  are 
there.  We  all  reckon  that  your  conduct  in  that  matter  of 
Jeffrey's  20^  was  entitled  to  be  called  heroic.    Sooner  or 

'  Alick  Osriyle,  unable  to  find  uotlier  turn  or  ocoopstibn,  hftd  coma 
back  for  a  time,  and  was  living  in  a  small  room  in  tile  fAid  at  CrMgen- 
puttocL 

*  I.e.,  tbe  monej  due  for  it. 

'  The  Csrljles  commuuicated  with  one  anotber  bj  dpber  on  newi- 
papert),  to  save  postage. 
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later,  my  dear  brother,  it  must  have  come  to  this,  namely, 
that  yoor  own  miscellaneous  industry  could  not  support  yon 
in  London,  and  that  you  ceased  to  borrow,  better,  we  say, 
now  than  never.  Bear  up;  front  it  bra\ely.  There  are 
friendly  eyes  upou  you,  and  hearts  praying  for  you.  Were 
we  once  together  it  will  be  peremptorily  necessary  to  con- 
aider  how  the  land  lies  and  what  is  to  be  done.  In  all 
situations  (out  of  Tophet)  there  is  a  dAity,  aud  our  highest 
blessedness  lies  in  doing  it.  I  know  not  whether  Jefirey 
may  be  able  to  do  anything  for  you.  He  speaks  to  me 
rather  more  hopefully  than  he  seems  to  have  done  to  you. 

I  shall  study  to  be  with  yon  about  the  beginning  of 
August.  I  have  written  as  you  suggested  to  Napier  for  a 
note  to  Longman,  also  for  payment  of  what  he  owes  me.  I 
am  struggling  forward  with  Dreck,  sick  enough,  but  not  in 
bad  heart.  I  think  the  world  will  no  wise  be  enraptured 
with  this  medicinal  Devil's- dv/ag;  that  the  critical  republic 
will  cackle  vitupeiatively,  or  perhaps  maintain  total  silence 
— A  la  boime  heure  I  It  was  the  best  I  had  in  me.  What 
GtKl  has  given  me,  that  the  Devil  shall  not  take  away.  Be 
of  good  cheer,  my  brother.  Behave  wisely,  and  continue  to 
trust  in  Ood.  No  doubt  He  sent  you  hither  to  work  out  His 
will.  It  is  man's  mission  and  blessednesa  could  he  but 
rightly  walk  in  it.     Write  to  me.     Trust  in  me. 

Ever  your  brother, 

T.  Garltlb. 

Once  more  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month — 

I  am  labouring  at  Teufel  with  considerable  impetuosity, 
and  calculate  that,  unless  accidents  intervene,  I  may  be 
actually  ready  to  get  under  way  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Bnt  there  will  not  be  a  minute  to  lose.  I  sometimes  think 
the  book  iviU  prove  a  kind  of  medicinal  tisaafostida  for  the 
pudding  stomach  of  England,  and  produce  new  secretions 
there.  Jacta  est  aleaf  I  will  speak  out  what  is  in  me 
though  far  harder  chances  threatened.     I   have  no  other 
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txade,  DO  other  strength  or  portion  in  this  earth.  Be  it  bo. 
Hourly  yoQ  come  into  my  head,  sitting  in  your  looe  cabin 
in  that  human  chaos  with  mtKr  ale  ein  Schilling  and  bread 
and  water  for  your  dinner ;  and  I  cannot  say  but  I  respect 
you  more  and  love  you  more  than  ever  I  did.  Courage ! 
Courage !  TwpferkeU, '  deliberate  valour '  is  God's  highest 
gift,  and  comes  not  without  trial  to  any.  Times  will  mend ; 
or,  if  times  never  mend,  then  in  the  Devil's  name  let  them 
stay  as  they  are,  or  grow  worse,  and  we  will  mend.  I  know 
but  one  true  wretchedness — the  want  of  work  (want  of 
wages  is  comparatively  trifling),  which  want,  however,  in 
such  a  world  as  this  planet  of  ours  cannot  be  permanent 
unless  we  continue  blind  therein.  I  must  to  my  Dreck,  for 
the  hours  go.     Oott  mit  Dir  I 

It  was  a  sad,  stem  time  to  these  struggling 
brothers ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  like  what  the  Scots 
mean  by  wae  that  one  reads  the  letters  that  Jeffrey 
was  writing  during  the  worst  of  it  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
He  had  done  what  he  was  allowed  to  do.  Perhaps 
he  thought  they  understood  their  own  matters  best ; 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  thrust  his  services  on  so  proud 
a  person  as  Mrs.  Carlyle's  husband,  when  they  were 
treated  so  cavalierly ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  let 
the  correspondence  fall,  and  to  her  he  continued  to 
write  lightly  and  brilliantly  on  London  gaieties  and 
his  own  exploits  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
tone  of  these  letters  must  have  been  out  of  harmony 
with  the  heavy  hearts  at  Craigenputtoct,  bvit  he  was 
still  acting  as  a  real  friend  and  remained  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  to  be  of  use,  if  not  to  Carlyle  him- 
self, yet  at  least  to  his  brother. 

So  July  ran  out  and  '  Sartor '  was  finished,  and 
Carlyle  prepared  to  start,  with  the  MS.  and  the  yet 
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unpublished  sections  of  the  Literary  History  in  his 
portmanteau,  to  find  a  publisher  for  one  or  both  of 
them  ;  to  find  also,  if  possible,  some  humble  employ- 
ment to  which  his  past  work  might  have  recommended 
him ;  to  launch  himself,  at  any  rate,  into  the  great 
world,  and  light  on  something  among  its  floating  possi- 
bihties  to  save  him  from  drowning,  which  of  late  had 
seemed  Ukely  to  be  his  fate.  With  Craigenputtock  as  a 
home  he  believed  that  he  had  finally  done.  The  farm 
which  was  to  have  helped  him  to  subsist  had  proved 
a  f^ure,  and  had  passed  to  strangers.  Living  re- 
tired in  those  remote  moorlands,  he  had  experienced 
too  painfully  that  from  articles  in  reviews  he  could 
count  on  no  regular  revenue,  while  the  labour 
lost  in  the  writing  led  to  nothing.  Work  of  such  a 
kind,  if  it  was  to  be  profitable,  must  become  an 
intellectual  prostitution ;  and  to  escape  from  this  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  London  journey.  He  had  so 
far  swallowed  his  pride  as  to  accept  after  all  a  loan 
of  60f.  from  Je£&ey  for  his  expenses.  The  sums  due 
to  him  would  provide  food  and  lodging  during  his 
stay.  Such  hopes  as  he  still  may  have  entertained  of 
the  realisation  of  his  old  dream  of  making  a  mark 
in  the  world  lay  in  the  MS.  of  '  Sartor,'  '  It  is  a 
work  of  genius,  dear,'  Mrs.  Carlyle  said  to  him  as 
she  finished  the  last  page — she  whose  judgment 
was  unerring,  who  flattered  no  one,  and  least  of  all 
her  husband.  A  work  of  genius  I  Yes ;  but  of 
genius  so  original  that  a  conventional  world,  mea- 
suring by  established  rules,  could  not  fail  to  regard 
it  as  a  monster.  OriginaUty,  fr^m  the  necessity  of 
VOL.  u.  M 
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its  nature,  offenda  at  its  firat  appearance.  Certain 
ways  of  acting,  thinking,  and  epeaking  are  in  pos- 
Bession  of  the  field  and  claim  to  be  the  only  legiti- 
mate ways.  A  man  of  genius  strikes  into  a  road  of 
his  own,  and  the  firat  estimate  of  such  a  man  has 
been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  unfavourable.  Carlyle 
knew  that  he  had  done  his  beat,  and  he  knew  the 
worth  of  it.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how  hard  a  battle 
still  lay  ahead  of  him  before  that  worth  could  be 
recognised  by  others.  Jeffrey  compared  him  to 
Parson  Adams  going  to  seek  his  fortune  with  hia 
manuscript  in  his  pocket.  Charles  Buller,  more 
hopefijl,  foretold  gold  and  glory.  Jeffrey,  at  any 
rate,  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  ;  and,  let  it 
be  added,  John  Carlyle,  notwithstanding  his  struggles 
to  avoid  obligations,  had  been  forced  to  accept  pecu- 
niary help  from  the  same  kind  hand. 

Night  before  going  (he  wrote  in  1866),  how  I  still 
remember  it  I  I  was  lying  on  my  back  on  the  bo&  in  the 
drawing  room.  She  sitting  by  the  table  late  at  night, 
packing  all  done,  I  suppose.  Her  words  had  a  guiBe  of  sport, 
but  were  profoundly  plaintive  in  meaning.  *  About  to  part  j 
and  who  knows  for  bow  long,  and  what  may  have  come  in 
the  interim.'  This  waa  her  thought,  and  she  was  evidently 
much  ont  of  spirite.  'Courage,  dear — only  for  a  month,' 
I  would  say  to  her  in  some  form  or  other,  I  went  next 
morning  early,  Alick  driving ;  embarked  at  Olenoaple  Quay. 
Voyage  as  far  ss  Liverpool  still  vivid  to  me.  The  rest,  till 
arrival  in  London,  gone — mostly  extinct. 
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CHAPTEE   Vm 
A.D.  1831.   JBt.  36. 

Extracts  from   Carlyle's  Note  Book,  begun    in 
London  1831. 

August  4^. — Left  Craigenputtocb  and  my  kind  little 
vife,  Alick  driving  me,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Shipped 
at  Olencaple ;  hazy  day ;  saw  Eebie  in  the  steerage ;  talked 
myBticism  with  him  daring  six  weary  hours  we  had  to  stay 
at  Whitehaven.  Beimbarkment  there  amidst  bellowing  and 
tumult  and  fiddling  unutterable,  all  like  a  spectral  vision. 
*  She  is  not  there.'  St.  Bees  Head.  Man  with  the  nose. 
Sleep  in  the  steamboat  cabin :  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Morning  views  of  Cheshire — the  Bock,  Liverpool,  and 
steamboats. 

August  5th,  9.30  in  the  mommg. — Lend  at  Ijverpool; 
all  abed  at  Maryland  Street.'  Boj  Alick'  accompaniea 
me  over  Liverpool.  Exchange,  dome ;  dim  view  there. 
Dnst,  toil,  cotton  bags,  hampers,  repairing  ships,  diaload- 
ing  stones.  Carson  a  hash  :  melancholy  body  of  the  name 
of  Sloan.     Wifekin's  assiduity  in  caring  for  me. 

Av.guet  6th  {Saturday). — Taken  to  one  Johnstone,  a 
frenchified  Lockerby  man,  who  leads  me  to  Change. 
Place  in  *  Lidependent  Tally  Ho,'  Sir !    See  George  John- 

*  liverpool  home  of  Mrs.  O&rljle's  uncle  John, — the  uncle  who  wu 
mide  hankmpt  through  k  frftudulent  partner,  aad  oftennrdB  pud  kU  his 
cnditors  in  ML 

*  Johi^aaon. 
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stone,  surgeon,  whom  I  Lad  unearthed  the  night  before. 
Patient  of  his.  He  dines  with  us.  Walk  on  the  Terrace, 
near  the  Cemetery.  Have  Been  the  steam  coaches  in  the 
morning.  Liverpool  a  dismembered  aggregate  of  streets 
and  sand-pits.    Market !  hubbub  I 

Av.g-usi  8iA. — Go  oat  to  find  Esbie.  He  calls  on  me. 
Confused  family  dinner  j  ditto  tea.  G.  Johnstone  again ; 
talk ;  to  bed. 

August  9(A. — Off  on  Monday  morning.  Shipped  through 
the  Mersey ;  coached  through  Eastbam,  Chester,  Overton  (in 
Wales),  Ellesmere,  Shrewsbury,  Wolverhampton,  Birming- 
ham; attempt  at  tea  there.  Discover,  not  without  laughter, 
the  villany  of  the  Liverpool  coach  bookers.  Henley-in- 
Arden.  Stratford-on-Avon  (horses  lost  there).  Get  to 
sleep.  Oxford  at  three  in  the  morning.  Out  again  there ; 
chill  but  pleasant.  Henley,  Maidenhead,  &c.  Arrive,  full 
of  sulphur,  at  White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly.  Dismount 
at  the  Regent  Circus,  and  am  wheeled  (not  whirled)  hither  ' 
about  half-past  ten.  Poor  Jack  waiting  all  the  while  at  the 
Angel,  Islington.  Talk  together  when  he  returns ;  dine  at 
an  eating-house  among  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  ceases 
eating  to  hear  me  talk  of  the  St.  Simonians.  Leave  my  card 
at  the  Lord  Advocate's,  witii  im>miBe  to  call  next  morning. 
Sulphurous  enough. 

These  extracts  supply  the  lost  places  in  Carlyle's 
memory,  and  serve  as  a  frame  into  which  to  fit  the 
following  letter  to  his  wife.  The  intense  affection 
which  he  felt  for  her  is  visible  in  every  line. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Craigenputtock. 

6  Wobum  Buildings,  Ttviatock  Square :  Aogaet  11, 1831. 
Dearest  and  Wife, — I  have  got  a  frank  for  you  and  will 
write  from  the  heart  whatever  is  in  the  heart.     A  blessing 

'  To  6  Wolmm  BaUdings,  Tavistock  Sqnue— tha  house  of  Oaorga 
Irring,  Edwud  Irring'a  brother,  where  John  Culyla  lodged. 
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it  was  tbat  you  made  me  giTe  sucli  a  promise ;  for  I  feel 
that  an  hour's  speech  in  speaking  with  my  own  will  do  me 
infinite  good.  It  is  very  sweet  in  the  midst  of  this  soul- 
confusing  phantasmagoria  to  know  that  I  have  a  fixed  pos- 
session elsewhere ;  that  my  own  Jeannie  is  thinking  of  me, 
loving  me ;  that  her  heart  is  no  dream  like  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Oh  love  me,  my  dearest — always  love  me.  I  am  richer 
with  thee  than  the  whole  world  coold  make  me  otherwise. 

But  to  the  practical.  Expect  no  connected  or  even  in- 
telligible narrative  of  alt  the  chaotic  sights,  sonoda,  move- 
ments,  counter-movements  I  have  experienced  since  your 
lips  parted  irom  mine  on  our  threshold — still  less  of  all 
the  higher  chaotic  feelings  that  have  danced  their  wild  torch 
dance  within  me.  For  the  present  I  must  content  myself 
like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  '  stating  a  &ct  or  two.' 
Understand  then,  OoodykiD,  that  after  infinite  confusion,  I 
arrived  at  Liverpool  about  eight  o'clock  on  ihe  morning  after 
I  left  you,  quite  sleepless,  and  but  for  your  dinner  (which  I 
parted  with  a  certain  *  Esbie,'  whom  Alick  knows  well,  whom 
I  found  in  the  boat  and  preached  mysticism  to  for  six 
hours),  quite  victual-less.  The  Maryland  Street  people '  were 
not  up,  but  soon  rose  and  received  me  well.  Delightful  it 
was  to  get  into  a  room  and — have  my  face  washed;  and 
then  on  opening  my  tmnk  to  find  everywhere  traces  of  my 
good  '  coagitor's '  *  care  and  love.  The  very  jujube  box  with 
its  worsted  and  darning  needle  did  not  escape  me  ;  it  was 
BO  beautiful  I  could  almost  have  cried  over  it.  Heaven 
reward  thee,  my  clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  dearest  little 
Screamikial 

John  Welsh  was  the  same  substantial,  honest  fellow 
whom  we  have  always  known  him :  he  and  I  got  along,  as 
we  always  do,  beautifully  together. 

The  Auntie  was  loud,  talkative,  ai;gDmeQtative,  infinitely 
bustling,  but  also  very  assiduous  in  showing  me  kindness. 

'  tSx*  Jobn  "Welah  vid  his  fitmily. 

■  Biswifei.    Somebody's piouancialion of' ooa^utor.' 
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To  make  a  long  tale  Bhort,  I  left  them  on  Sunday  morning 
at  half-past  seven  with  many  blessiDgs  and  two  cups  of 
sufficient  coffee,  which  the  good  housewife  would  not  be 
prevented  &om  making  me  at  that  early  hour. 

Which  last  hospitality  I  may  well  say  was  donbly  blest ; 
for  it  so  tnmed  out  this  was  the  only  refection  I  received 
till  my  arrival  in  London  on  the  following  day  about  ten 
o'clock  I  I  must  except  a  penny  loaf  snatched  from  the 
landlady  of  an  inn  in  Shropshire ;  and  a  cup  of  hot  sugar 
and  water  (as  the  whole  time  proved  only  fifteen  minutes), 
for  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  half-ar<irown  in  the 
village  of  Birmingham.  How  all  this  happened,  and  I  was 
sent  circulating  over  the  whole  West  of  England,  set  my 
watch  by  the  Shrewsbury  dock,  and  saw  portions  of  Wales, 
and  had  the  delightfoleat  drive,  only  no  victual,  or  know- 
ledge by  what  route  I  was  bonnd — all  this  depended  on  the 
art  of  the  Liverpool  coach  agents,  at  which,  villanous  as  it 
was,  I  oould  not  help  laughing,  when,  after  leaving  Bir- 
mingham, I  came  to  see  into  the  mysteiy.  There  are  men 
in  Liverpool  who  wiU  booA:  you  to  go  by  any  coach  you  like, 
and  to  enter  London  at  any  place  and  hour  yo/u,  like,  and 
then  send  you  thither  by  any  coach  or  combination  of 
coaches  ^tfy  like.  I  was  booked  for  a  certain  imaginary 
'Tally  Ho,'  went  by  seven  successive  vehicles  none  of  which 
had  that  name,  and  entered  London  three  hours  later  and 
by  quite  the  opposite  side  than  I  had  appointed  John  to 
wait  at.  Sulphurous  enough.  However,  I  have  now  had 
sleep  and  am  well.  The  only  misohief  done  was  ^  hrt/^ 
mg  of  the  eggs,  which,  however,  the  warehoaseman  has  now 
made  good  again.  So  do  not  grieve  thyself,  dearest.  The 
broken  eggs  are  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  ones  would 
have  been.  There  is  a  pathos  in  them,  and  I  love  Jeaonie 
more. 

With  little  difficulty  I  conveyed  myself  and  luggage  to 
Jack's  old  lodgings,  and  there  learnt  his  actual  address  at  no 
great  distance,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  in  the  upper  floor  of 
G-eorge  L-ving's  house,  who  also  lets  lodgings.     It  is  a  veiy 
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beautiful  sitdng-room,  an  immense  bedroom  above  (and 
John  sleeps  with  George),  for  which  we  are  to  pay  258. 
weekly.  Quiet  and  airy,  and  among  known  people.  All  is 
right  in  tiiis  respect. 

The  first  day  I  did  little;  yet  walked  over  to  the  Duke's, 
found  him  out,  and  left  my  card  with  a  promise  for  next 
morning.  It  is  between  two  and  three  miles  &om  this.  On 
arriving  there  I  was  asked  my  name  and  then  instantly 
ushered  in  and  welcomed  in  their  choiceet  mood  by  the 
whole  &mily.  Mrs.  Jefirey  was  as  kind  as  ever ;  Charlotte 
too  came  simpering  in  and  looked  as  if  she  woold  let  me 
live.  The  Advocate  retired  and  re-entered  with  your  picture, 
which  was  shown  round  j  for  little  I  could  have  gr<ti  over  it. 
After  a  time  by  some  moTements  I  got  the  company  dis- 
persed, and  the  Advocate  by  himself,  and  began  to  take 
counsel  with  him  about  •  Teufelsdrockh.'  He  thought  Murray, 
in  spite  of  {^e  Badicalism,  would  be  the  better  publieher ; 
to  him  accordingly  he  gave  me  a  line,  saying  that  I  was  a 
genius  and  would  likely  become  eminent ;  further,  that  he 
(Jeffrey)  would  like  well  to  confer  with  him  about  that  book. 
I  directly  set  off  with  this  to  Albemarle  Street;  found 
Murray  out ;  returned  afterwards  and  found  him  in,  gave  an 
outline  of  the  book,  at  which  the  Arimaspian  smiled,  stated 
also  that  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  here  but  tiie  getting  of 
it  published,  and  was  above  all  anxious  that  his  decision 
should  be  given  soon.  He  answered  that  he  would  begin 
this  very  afternoon,  and  that  on  Wednesday  next  he  would 
give  ma  an  answer.  I  then  went  off ;  despatched  my  '  Teu- 
felsdrockh '  with  -yofwr  tape  round  him.  Of  the  probable 
issue  I  can  form  no  conjeotore.'  only  Murray  seemed  to 
know  me,  and  I  dare  say  is  very  anxious  to  keep  well  with 
Ministers,  so  will  risk  what  be  dares. 

Napier's  letter  is  also  come,  with  a  note  to  Bees,  which 
I  think  I  shall  perhaps  not  deliver  (perhaps,  too,  I  may) 
till  after  next  Wednesday, 

*  Jef&ej'B  hotue  in  Jermjii  Street. 
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Badame  called  here  an  hour  after  I  came :  he  brought  his 
wife  next  day.  I  was  ont,  but  saw  them  in  the  evening. 
She  is  a  good  woman,  and  good-loohing,  whom  I  think  you 
viU  like,  ffis  is  in  no  good  way,  I  doubt ;  yet  not  without 
hope.  I  have  also  seen  Mrs.  Montagu ;  talked  longer  with 
her  than  I  Bhall  speedily  do  again,  for  she  seems  to  me  em- 
bittered and  ^:aspeiated ;  and  what  hare  I  to  do  with  her 
quarrels  ?  Jack  she  seems  positively  to  have  cut,  because  he 
would  not  turn  with  her  in  a  day  ftom  a  transcendental 
apotheosis  of  Badams  to  excommunication.  All  things  go 
round  and  round.  For  me,  as  I  told  her,  I  woold  continue 
to  love  dl  parties  and  pity  all,  and  hate  car  quarrel  with 
none. 

Jack  stands  glovjervn^  o'tfr  me,  as  yon  know  is  his  wont. 
Tell  AUck  all  my  news ;  read  him  the  letter  (so  much  of  it 
as  yon  can  read]^  and  give  to  everyone  my  Idndeefc  brotherly 
love. 

AngQstlS. 

Your  kind  precious  letter  oame  to  me  on  Friday  like 
a  cop  of  water  in  the  hot  desert.  It  is  all  like  yourself: 
BO  clear,  precise,  loving,  and  true  to  tiie  death,  I 
see  poor  Craigenputtock  through  it>  and  the  best  little 
Qoodykin  sitting  there,  hourly  meditating  on  me  and  watch- 
ing my  return.  Oh,  I  am  very  rich  were  I  without  a  penny 
in  the  world !  But  the  Herzen's  Goody  must  not  fret  her^ 
self  and  torment  her  poor  sick  head.  I  will  be  back  to  her ; 
not  an  hour  will  I  lose.  Heaven  knows  the  sun  shines  not 
on  the  spot  that  could  be  pleasant  to  me  where  she  were  not. 
So  be  of  comfort,  my  Jeannie,  and  with  thy  own  sweet 
orderly  spirit  make  calmness  out  of  confusion,  and  the  dawn 
(as  it  does  in  some  climates)  to  Bhine  through  the  whole 
night  till  it  be  morning,  and  the  sun  once  more  embraces 
his  tail  kind  earth.  For  the  rest,  thou  canst  not  be  too 
*  Theresa-like ; "  it  is  this  very  fidelity  to  practical  nature 
that  makes  the  charm  of  the  picture.  .  .  . 

>  Therew,  in  Wi&dm  Mtitttr. 
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I  am  getting  a  little  more  composed  in  this  whirlpool, 
and  caa  tell  you  better  how  it  whirls. 

Od  Friday  momiug,  the  day  after  I  wrote,  Jack  walked 
down  with  me  to  Longmans,  and  I  delivered  Napier's  note 
to  a  staid,  cautious,  business-like  man,  who  read  it  with  an 
approving  smile,  listened  to  my  description  of  the  *  G«nnan 
Literary  History '  with  the  same  smile  in  a  jio/td  state,  and 
then  (like  a  barbarian  as  he  waa)  *  declined  the  article.'  He 
waa  polite  as  possible,  but  seemed  determined  on  risking 
tixiQim^.  If  Murray  fiiil  me  (as  Wednesday  will  probably 
show),  I  have  calculated  that  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
offer  these  people  Dreck,  but  that  I  must  try  some  other 
coarse  with  him.  I  hope  not  at  aU,  therefore  hardly  think 
that  Murray  will  accept  (so  lucky  were  it),  and  am  already 
looking  out  what  I  can  for  other  rcBOurces  in  the  worst  issue. 
Dreck  shall  be  printed  if  a  man  in  London  will  do  it ;  if 
not  with,  then  without,  *  fee  or  reward.'  I  even  conjeoture 
still  that  this  is  the  time  for  him  :  everybody  I  see  partici- 
pates in  the  feeling  that  society  is  nigh  done ;  that  she  is  a 
Phoenix  perhaps  not  so  many  conjecture.  I  agree  with  my 
prophetess  in  thinking  that  some  young  adventurous  book- 
seller were  the  hopefullest.     We  shall  see  soon. 

Saturday  morning  I  wrote  to  Goethe  (with  kindest  love 
from  yon  too);  also  to  Charles  BuUer  and  to  Fraser  (noti- 
fying my  presence),  then  off  for  Shooter's  Hill  some  ten 
miles  away,  where  we  arrived  in  time  for  dinner.  Strachey 
is  as  alert  as  ever.  In  bis  poor  lady  I  had  room  to  mark  the 
dtmigs  of  time.  She  wore  a  sad  secluded  look ;  I  leamt 
she  had  been  for  three  years  violently  dyspeptical.  Our 
recognitioa  was  franker  on  my  part  than  on  hers ;  only  her 
eyes  spoke  of  gladness ;  nay,  she  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of 
fear  of  me,  and  in  a  little  apedal  conversatioa  I  had  it  all 
to  myself.  She  inquired  kindly  for  you,  whom  I  described 
as  one  that  she  would  like,  a  hater  of  lies,  to  b^;in  with. 
Poor  Julia  Strachey!  She  is  like  a  flower  frozen  among  ice, 
and  now  contented  with  such  soil :  a  hitherto  unnoticed  girl 
bad  rushed  up  to  a  woman,  and  in  the  long  black  locks  I 
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noticed  a  streak  of  grey.  Fleeting  time !  Here  too  might 
I  partly  discera  that  my  place  waa  changed,  though  still 
(not?)  empty.  A  'female  &iend,'  skilled,  it  is  said,  in  the 
G-reek  tragedians  {credat  Apdla),  was  there,  brim  full  of  in- 
tolerant Church  of  Englandism— a  little  grey-eyed,  ill-bred, 
&t  button  of  a  creature  (very  like  a  certain  white  sempstress 
in  Ecclefechan) :  with  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
was  provoked  for  one  moment,  so  pert  was  she,  to  nm  tilt, 
and  I  fear  transfix  her.  Strachey  waa  beginning  a  hoarse 
laugh,  but  suddenly  checked  himself,  as  a  landlord  should : 
the  little  Button  went  ofiF  to  bed  without  good-night,  but 
waa  blithe  again  next  morning.  That  euoh  should  be  the 
only  friend  of  such  I  Let  not  us,  dear  Jeannie,  complain  of 
solitude.  I  have  still  you,  with  really  a  priceless  talent  for 
silence,  as  Mrs.  9.  too  has.  I  say  priceless,  for  this  Button 
wants  it  wholly,  and  thereby  I  felt  would  have  driven  me  in 
three  days  to  blank  despair. 

The  orator  waa  at  Leamingtoo  when  I  arrived.  He  only 
returned  Saturday  night,  has  already  been  up  here  to  see 
me,  and  left  a  message  that  he  would  be  at  home  all  day. 
From  all  I  can  see,  Irving  seems  to  have  taken  his  part ;  is 
forgotten  by  the  intellectual  claesee,  but  still  flourishes  as 
a  green  bay-tree  (or  rather  green  cabbage-tree)  among  the 
fanatical  classes,  whose  ornament  and  beacon  he  is.  Strangely 
enough  it  is  all  fashioned  among  these  people :  a  certain 
everlasting  truth,  ever  new  truth,  reveals  itself  in  them, 
but  with  a  body  of  mere  froth  and  soap-suds  and  other  the 
like  ephemeral  impurities.  Yet  I  love  the  man,  and  can 
trustfully  take  counsel  of  him.  His  wife  I  saw  some  nights 
ago — leaner,  clearer-complexioned,  I  should  say  clearer- 
hearted  also,  and  clearer-headed,  but,  alas !  very  straitlaced, 
and  hving  in  the  mide  element. 

I  forced  myself  out  this  morning  to  go  and  breakfast 
with  the  Advocate,  and  was  there  before  anyone  was  up. 
Charlotte  the  youtiger  and  the  elder  received  me  in  their 
choicest  mood.  In  the  midst  of  ta^ak&st  a  side  door 
opened,  and  the  poor  Doke  looked  in  in  his  night-gown  (for 
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they  have  made  the  back  drawing-room  into  a  bed-room)  to 
aak  for  me,  and  with  the  old  qoizzicaUty  in  his  Uttle  face 
declared, '  Why,  Charley,  I've  got  the  cholera,  I  believe.'  He 
called  me  afterwards  into  his  bed-room  to  ask  how  I  was 
progressing,  thought  it  likely  that  Murray  would  publieh  at 
some  time  or  other,  spoke  of  John,  asked  for  your  health, 
and  what  I  had  prescribed  for  you.  Letters  arriving,  I  got 
your  frank  and  withdrew,  straitly  charged  to  return.  I  am 
to  take  tea  this  evening  at  Badams's,  where  Godwin  is  pro- 
mised. 

Wedneedftj,  Aognst  17. 

I  left  off  on  the  eve  of  seeing  Irving  and  taking  tea 
with  Godwin.  The  first  object  I  accomplished.  Irving, 
with  his  huge  fleece  of  now  grizzled  hair,  was  eager 
to  talk  with  me  and  see  me  often.  I  was  with  him 
last  night,  and  being  quite  in  hia  neighbourhood  (within 
three  minutes),  shall  take  freqaent  opportunities  of  seeing 
him.  He  is  bent  on  our  coming  to  London,  of  which 
I  myself  can  yet  say  nothing.  Some  vague  schemes  of 
settling  within  some  miles  of  it  (as  at  £nfield,  where 
Badams  is  to  Uve)  are  hovering  about  me,  which  I  will 
overhaul  and  see  through.  It  will  all  depend  on  this,  can 
I  get  work  here  and  money  for  it  to  keep  any  sort  of 
house  ?  which  question  is  yet  far  from  answered  or  answer- 
able.   However,  I  hope,  aad  fear  not. 

Next  came  Godwin.  Did  you  not  gradge  me  that 
pleasure,  now  ?  At  least,  mourn  that  you  were  not  there 
with  me?  Grudge  not,  monm  not,  dearest  Jeannie  ;  it  was 
the  most  unutterable  stupidity  ever  enacted  on  this  earth. 
We  went,  Jack  and  I,  to  t^e  huge  Frenchwoman  Mrs. 
Kenny's  (once  Mrs.  Holcroft),  Badams'a  mother-in-law,  a 
sort  of  more  masculine  A-wr^iia  (*  Wilhelm  Meister '),  who 
lives,  moves,  and  has  her  being  among  plays,  operas,  dilet- 
tantes, and  playwrights.  Badams  and  his  wife  had  not  re- 
tnmed  from  the  country,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came.  Mrs. 
Godwin  already  sate  gossiping  in  the  dusk — an  old  woman 
of   no   significance ;   by-  and-by   dropped  in   variooa   play- 
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wrightesses  and  playwrights,  whom  I  did  not  even  look  at ; 
shortly  before  candlee  G^odwin  himself  (who  had  been  drink- 
ing good,  green  tea  by  hie  own  hearth  before  stirring  out). 
He  Ib  a  bald,  buahy-browed,  thick,  hoary,  hale  little  figure, 
taeitum  enough,  and  speaking  when  he  does  speak  with  a 
certain  epigrtvnvmatic  spirit,  wherein,  except  a  little  shrewd- 
ne^  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  commonplace  character. 
(I  should  have  added  that  he  wears  spectacles,  has  full  grey 
eyes,  a  very  large  blunt  characterless  nose,  and  ditto  chin.) 
By  degrees  I  hitched  myself  near  him,  and  was  beginning 
to  open  him  and  to  open  on  him,  for  he  had  stared  twice 
at  me,  when  suddenly  enough  began  a  speaking  of  French 
among  the  Eennys  and  Badamsinas  (for  they  are  all  French- 
English),  and  presently  Godwin  was  summoned  off  to — take 
a  hand  at  whist  I  /  had  already  flatly  declined.  There  did 
the  philosopher  sit,  and  a  swarm  of  noisy  children,  chatter- 
ing women,  noisy  dilettantes  round  him ;  and  two  women 
literally  crashing  hoarse  thunder  out  of  a  piano  (for  it  was 
louder  than  an  iron  forge)  under  pretext  of  it«  being  muBic 
by  Boesini.  I  thought  of  my  own  piano,  and  the  far  different 
fingering  it  got;  looked  sometimeBnot  without  Borrow  at  the 
long-nosed  whiet-player,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  (seeing 
snpper  about  to  be  laid  in  another  room)  took  myself  away. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  I  went  to  Bowling's.  Figure 
to  yourself  a  thin  man  about  my  height  and  bent  at  the 
Tniddie  into  an  angle  of  150°,  the  back  quite  straight,  with 
large  grey  eyes,  a  huge  tum-up  nose  with  straight  noBtrils 
to  the  very  point,  and  large  projecting  close-shut  mouth : 
figure  such  a  one  walking  restlessly  about  the  room  (for  he 
had  been  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and  was  in  pain),  fi:ank  of 
speech,  vivid,  emphatic,  and  vereta/ndig.  Such  is  the 
Radical  Doctor.  We  talked  copiously,  he  utterly  utilitarian 
and  Radical,  I  utterly  mystical  and  Radical ;  and  parted  about 
noon  with  a  standing  invitation  on  his  part  to  come  again, 
and  promise  to  introduce  me  to  the  'Examiner'  editor 
(Fonblanqne);  and  a  certain  trust  on  my  part  and  dis- 
position   to    cultivate    further    acquaintance.      He  named 
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.several  booksellers  whom  I  might  apply  to  in  case  Mnnay 
baulked  me,  as  I  calculate  he  is  but  too  like  to  do. 

Wednesday  momiiig  I  put  on  dean  raiment  (nothing 
but  the  white  tajwBers  are  vearable  here  for  the  heat,  and  I 
have  still  only  two  pairs),  and  drawing  myself  a  chart  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  started  off  to  Albemarle  Street  according  to 
bai^ain.  The  dog  of  a  bookseller  gone  to  the  conntry.  I 
leave  my  card  with  remonstrances  and  inquiries  when? 
The  clerk  talks  of  '  Mr.  Murray  writing  to  yon  sir  ? '  I 
will  call  again  to-morrow  morning  and  make  Mr.  M.  speak 
to  me,  I  hope.  .  ,  , 

Thursday, — I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  night 
and  found  at  the  door  a  Speaker's  order  awaiting  me  from 
the  Duke.  It  ia  a  pretty  apartment  that  of  theirs ;  far 
smaller  than  I  expected,'  hardly  larger  than  some  drawing- 
rooms  you  have  seen,  with  some  four  ranges  of  benches  rising 
high  behind  each  other  like  pews  in  a  church  gallery,  an 
oval  open  space  in  the  middle,  at  the  fiirther  extremity  of 
which  sits  the  Speaker  in  what  seemed  a  kind  of  press  (like 
our  wardrobe,  only  oaken);  opposite  him  is  the  door.  A 
very  narrow  gallery  nms  all  roond  atop  for  reporters, 
strangers,  &c.  I  was  seated  on  the  groand  floor  below  Qaa. 
Althorp  spoke,  a  thick,  large,  broad-whiskered,  fiinner-looking 
man ;  Hnme  also,  a  powdered,  clean,  burly  fellow ;  and 
Wetherell,  a  beetle-browed,  sagacious,  quizzical  old  gentleman ; 
then  Davies,  a  Boman-nosed  dandy,  whom  I  left  jamnering, 
having  left  it  all  in  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  O'Connell 
came  and  spoke  to  an  individual  before  me.  Yon  would  call 
him  a  well-doing  country  shopkeeper,  with  a  bottle-green 
frock  or  great  coat,  and  brown  scratch  wig.  I  quitted  them 
with  the  highest  contempt ;  our  poor  Dnke,  or  any  known 
&ce,  I  coold  not  see. 

This  morning  I  returned  to  Albemarle  Street ;  the  book- 
seller was  first  denied  to  me,  then  showed  his  broad  one- 
eyed  bee,  and  with  &ir  q>eeches  signiiled  that  his  family 

'  TIiB  old  houMfJwfore  the  fira. 
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were  all  ill,  and  he  had  been  called  into  the  oouiitiy ;  and 
mj  maDuscript — lay  still  unopened  I  I  reminded  him  not 
without  emphasis  of  the  engagement  made,  and  how  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do  here  but  see  that  matter  brought  to 
an  end,  to  all  which  he  pleaded  hard  in  ^.enuation,  and 
for  two  or  three  days'  further  allowance.  I  made  him  wmM 
a  new  day :  '  Saturday  pret ; '  then  I  am  to  return  and  learo 
how  the  matter  etands.  He  is  said  to  be  not«d  for  procrasti- 
nation, but  also  for  honourableness,  even  munificence.  My 
prospects  apart  from  him  are  not  brilliant ;  however,  loss  of 
time  is  the  worst  of  all  losses  j  he  shall  not  keep  me  dancing 
round  him  very  long,  go  how  it  may.  Of  the  Duke  I  woold 
gladly  take  counsel ;  but  find  no  opportunity  to  speak — a 
visit  profits  almost  nothing.  Happily,  however,  I  can  take 
counsel  of  myad,/. 

I  am  to  dineiwitb  Dnunmond  the  banker  to-morrow,  an 
admirer  of  mine  whom  I  have  never  seen.  On  Saturday 
with  Allan  Cunningham.     These  are  my  outlooks  for  the 


August  22. 
My  dearest  little  Comforter, — Your  dear  kind  letter 
arrived  that  Thursday  night,  though  not  till  late — with  the 
very  latest  of  the  '  Twopennies,'  I  think ;  which  inraloable 
olasB  of  men  keep  travelling  here  all  day  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.  My  blessings  on  thee,  little 
0oody,  for  the  kind  news  thou  sendest !  It  is  all  a  living 
picture,  and  the  dear  Screamikin  artist  standing  jn  the 
middle  of  it,  both  acting  it  and  drawing  it  for  my  sake.  I 
saw  your  half-insane  beer-barrel  of  a  Fyffe,'  and  the  midges 
all  bumng  round  him  in  the  sultry  morning ;  the  racket  of 
the  Macturk  chaise,  your  rushing  forth  to  the  post-office, 
your  eager  devouring  of  my  letter,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in 
which,  alas  I  the  headache  and  the  two  honrs  of  sleep  did  not 

'  A  Haddington  doctor,  one  of  Miw  WaUh'g  many  auiton  lefon 
hei  iiiuriig& 
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eacape  me.  Compose  thyself,  my  darling;  ve  ihoO,  not  be 
separated,  come  of  it  what  may.  And  how  should  ve  do, 
think'Bt  thou,  vlUi  an  eternal  separation?  0  G-od,  it  is 
fearfnl  I  fearful  I  Bnt  is  not  a  little  tempc^aiy  separation 
like  this  needful  to  manifest  what  doJS/^  mercy  is  in  our  lot 
which  otherwise  we  might  forget,  or  esteem  as  a  thing  of 
course  ?  Understand,  however,  once  more  that  I  have  yet 
taken  np  with  no  other  woman.  Nay,  many  as  I  see — light 
air-forms  tripping  it  in  satin  along  the  streets,  or  plnmed 
amazone  curbing  their  pal&eys  in  the  park  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  enough — ^there  has  no  one  yet  fronted  me  whom 
even  to  look  at  I  would  exchange  with  my  own.  A<^  QoU  I 
there  is  not  sach  a  one  extant.  Tes,  as  proud  as  I  am 
grown  (for  the  more  the  Devil  pecks  at  me,  the  more 
vehemently  do  I  wring  hie  nose),  and  standing  on  a  kind  of 
basis  which  I  feel  to  be  of  adamant,  I  perceive  that  of  all 
women  my  own  Jeannie  is  the  wife  for  me ;  that  in  her  true 
bosom  (once  she  were  a  mystic)  a  man's  head  is  worthy  to 
lie.  Be  a  mystic,  dearest ;  that  is,  stand  with  me  on  this 
eveiia^ing  basis,  and  keep  thy  arms  around  me :  through 
life  I  fear  nothing. 

But  I  must  proceed  with  my  journal  of  life  in  London.  My 
narrative  must  have  finished  on  Thursday  night  about  five 
o'clock.  Jack  and  I  went  out  to  walk  and  make  calls  after 
that ;  found  no  one  at  home  bnt  Mrs.  Badams,  who  was  nigh 
weeping  when  she  spoke  to  ns  of  her  husband.  Poor  thing, 
she  has  a  ticklish  game  to  play ;  for  Badams  seems  to  me  to 
be  hovering  on  the  verge  of  ruin — uncertain  as  yet  whether 
he  will  turn  back,  or  only  plunge  down,  down.  I  tell  all 
this  in  one  word :  he  is  in  the  habit  of  daily  drinking  brandy 
tQl  hie  head  gets  confused.  He  began  this  accursed  prac- 
tice not  many  months  ago  for  the  eake  of  an  intolerable 
headache  he  had,  and  which  brandy  (then  nauseous  enough 
to  him)  was  wont  to  cure ;  but  now  I  suspect  the  nauseous- 
ness  has  ceased,  and  the  brandy  is  chiefly  coveted  because  it 
yields  stape&ction.    His  volition  seems  gone,  or  quite  dor- 
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mant ;  his  gig  has  broken  down  with  him  all  to  shivers,  at 
full  speed.' 

With  the  Montagus  I  have  somewhat  less  sympathy.  It 
seems  still  uncertain  whether  they  will  lose  anything  by 
him,*  and  their  ferocity  (except  from  Bacil)  ie  quite  trans- 
cendental.    On  the  whole  my   original  impression  of  that 

*  noble  lady '  was  the  true  one,  •  •  •  •  • 
"  •  •  She  goes  upon  words — words.  I  called  once 
more  and  left  my  card,  and  shaU  continue  at  rare  intervals 
to  do  the  like ;  but  for  trust  or  friendship  it  is  now  more 
clearly  than  ever  a  ohinuera.  I  smiled  (better  than  the 
Duke  did)  at  her  offer  of  '  giving  yoo  money '  to  come 
hither.  Jwne  Wdsk  Carlyle  a  taker  of  money  in  this  era 
of  the  gigmen  I     Nvm/mer  und  ninvmermehr.       '       T       * 

Tush  I  it  is  all  staff  and  fudge  and  fiddle-faddle,  of  which 
I  begin  to  grow  aweary.  Oh  no,  my  dearest;  we  will  have 
no  meetings  that  we  cannot  purchase  for  onraelves.  We 
shall  meet ;  nay,  perhaps,  ere  long  thou  shalt  see  London 
and  thy  hnsband  in  it,  on  earnings  of  our  own.  From  all 
which  the  practical  inference  is,  *  let  us  endeavour  to  clear 
our  minds  of  cant.' 

Friday  I  spent  with  Irving  in  the  ani/maH  parlanti 
region  of  the  supemaltiral.    Understand,  ladykin,  that  the 

*  gift  of  tongues '  is  here  also  (chiefly  among  the  women^  and 
a  positive  belief  that  Q-od  is  still  working  miracles  in  the 
Church — by  hysterics.  Nay,  guess  my  astonishment  when 
I  learned  that  poor  Dow  of  Irongray'  is  a  wonder-worker  and 
speaker  with  tongues,  and  had  actually  'cast  out  a  devil' 
(which  however  returned  a^ain  in  a  week)  between  you  and 
Dumfries!  I  gave  my  widest  stare;  but  it  is  quite  indu-* 
Intable.     His  autograph  letter  was  read  to  me,  detailing  all 

*  Badsnu — once  ooe  of  Cnrljle's  tmeat  and  moat  osefid  fiiends— died 
nuBentblj  soon  ■Aer. 

*  Badoms  hkd  led  them  into  eome  opecal&lioii  which  had  not  been 
tucceeaful. 

'  A  Craigenputtoek  neighbour. 
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that  the  •  Laart '  had  done  for  him.  Poor  fellow  1  it  was 
four  days  after  hie  wife's  death.  I  vas  very  wae  for  him, 
and  not  a  little  shocked.  Irving  hauled  me  off  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  to  hear  my  doable  QSs.  Scott),  where  t  sate 
directly  behind  a  Bpeakeress  with  tongues,  who  unhappily, 
however,  did  not  perform  till  after  I  was  gone.  My  double 
is  more  like  *  Maitland,'  the  cotton-eared,  I  hope,  than  me ; 
a  thin,  black-complezioned,  vehement  man,  earnest,  clear, 
and  narrow  as  a  tailor'a  listing.  For  a  stricken  hour  did  he 
sit  expounding  in  the  most  superannuated  dialect  (of  Ghroist 
and  so  forth),  yet  with  great  heartiness  the  meaning  of  that 
one  word  Entaagen,  The  good  Irving  looked  at  me  wist- 
fully,  for  he  knows  I  cannot  take  miracles  in ;  yet  he  looks 
so  piteonsly,  as  if  he  implored  me  to  believe.  Oh  dear  I  oh 
dear  I  was  the  Devil  ever  busier  than  now,  when  the  super- 
natural must  either  depart  from  the  world,  or  reappear  there 
like  a  chapter  of  Hamilton's  '  Diseases  of  Females*  ? 

At  night  I  fondly  trusted  that  we  had  done  with  the 
miraculous ;  but  no,  Heuy  Dmmmond  too  is  a  believer  in 
it.  This  Drummond,  who  inhabits  a  splendid  mansion  in 
the  west,  proved  to  be  a  very  striking  man.  Taller  and 
leaner  tiaai  I,  bat  erect  as  a  plummet,  with  a  high-carried, 
quick,  penetrating  head,  some  five-aud-forty  years  of  age,  a 
singular  mixture  of  all  things — of  the  saint,  the  wit,  the 
philosopher — swimming,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  an  element  of 
dandyism.  His  dinner  was  dandiacal  in  the  extreme:  a 
meagre  series  of  pretentious  kickshaws,  on  which  no  hungry 
jaw  could  satisfactorily  bite,  flunkies  on  all  hands,  yet  I  had 
to  ask  four  times  before  I  could  get  a  morsel  of  bread.  His 
wife  has  had  '  twenty  miscarriages,'  and  looks  pitiful  enough. 
Besides  her  we  were  five :  Spencer  Percival,  Member  of  the 
House  (of  Stupids,  called  of  Commons);  Tudor,  a  Welshman, 
editor  of  the  *  Morning  Watch;'  our  host,  Irving,  and  I 
They  were  tdl  prophetical,  Toryish,  ultra-religions.  I  emitted, 
notwithstanding,  floods  of  Teufelsdrockhist  Badicalism,  which 
seemed  to  fill  them  with  tveender  and  amazement,  but  was 
not  ill  received,  and  indeed  refused  to  be  gainsayed.  We 
VOL.  II.  H 
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parted  with  friendliest  indifference,  and  ehall  all  be  happy 
to  meet  again,  and  to  part  again.  This  Dnunmond,  who  is 
a  great  pamphleteer,  has  *  quoted '  me  oft«n,  it  seems,  &c. 
He  is  also  a  most  munificent  and  beneficent  man — as  his 
friends  say. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  set  out  for  Albemarle  Street. 
Murray,  as  usual,  was  not  in ;  but  an  answer  lay  for  me — my 
poor  '  Teufelsdrockh,'  wrapped  in  new  paper,  with  a  letter 
stuck  nnder  the  packthread.  I  took  it  with  a  silent  fury 
and  walked  off.  The  letter  said  he  regretted  exceedingly, 
Sua, ;  all  his  literary  friends  were  out  of  town ;  he  himself 
occQpied  with  a  sick  &mily  in  the  country;  that  he  had 
conceived  the  finest  hopes,  &c.  In  short,  that  'Teufels- 
drockh* had  never  been  looked  into ;  hut  that  if  I  would  let 
him  keep  it  for  a  month,  he  would  fA«n  be  able  to  say  a 
word,  and  by  God's  blessing  a  &vourable  one. 

I  walked  on  through  Regent  Street  and  looked  in  upon 
James  Fraser,  the  bookseller.  We  got  to  talk  about  '  Teu- 
felsdrockh,' when,  after  much  hithering  and  thithering  about 
the  black  state  of  trade,  &o.,  it  torned  oat  that  honest  James 
would  publish  the  book  for  me  on  this  principle :  if  I  would 
give  Aim  a  sum  not  exceeding  150i.  sterling  1  •  I  think  yon 
had  better  wait  a  little,'  said  an  Edinburgh  advocate  to  me 
since,  when  he  heard  of  this  proposal.  '  Yes,'  I  answered, 
*it  is  my  porpoee  to  wait  to  the  end  of  eternity  for  it.' 
*  But  the  public  will  not  buy  books.'  *  The  public  has  done 
tlie  wisest  thing  it  could,  and  ought  never  mc«e  to  buy  what 
they  call  books.' 

Spuming  at  destiny,  yet  in  the  mildest  terms  taking 
leave  of  Fraser,  I  strode  through  the  streets  carrying 
Teufelsdrockh  openly  in  my  hand.  I  took  a  pipe  and  a  glass 
of  water,  and  counsel  with  myself,  I  was  bilious  and  sad, 
and  thought  of  my  dear  Jeannie,  for  whom  also  were  these 
struggles.  Having  rested  a  little,  I  set  out  again  to  the 
Longmans,  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  The  Oerman 
literary  History  having  soon  been  despatched,  I  describe 
Teufelsdrockh,  bargain  that  they  are  to  look  at  it  themselves. 
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and  send  it  back  again  in  two  dajB :  that  is  to-morrow. 
The;  ars  honest,  rugged,  pnnctnal-lookiDg  people,  and  will 
keep  their  word,  but  the  chance  of  declining  seems  to  me  a 
hundred  to  one.  A  la  bonne  heu/re  I  I  have  a  problem  which 
18  possible :  either  to  get  Dreck  printed,  or  to  ascertain  that  I 
cam/not,  and  so  tie  him  np  and  come  home  with  him.  80 
fear  nothing,  love,  I  care  not  a  doit  for  tiie  worst ;  and  thon 
too  hast  the  heart  of  a  heroine — art  worthy  of  me  were  I  the 
highest  of  heroes.  Nay,  my  persuasion  that  Teufelsdrochh 
is  in  his  place  and  his  time  here,  grows  stronger  the  more  I 
see  of  London  and  it^  philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Phoenix,  of  Natural  Supematuralism,  and  the  whole  Clothes 
Philosophy  (be  it  but  well  stated)  is  exactly  what  all  intelli- 
gent men  are  wanting. 

Sunday  morning  had  a  snip  of  a  note  from  Empaon. 
Walked  over  to  Jermyn  Street ;  saw  the  Duke ;  had  to  tell 
him  openly  (or  not  at  all)  how  it  stood  with  my  manuscript ;  felt 
clear  and  sharp  as  a  war  weapon,  for  the  world  was  not 
brotherly  to  me.  The  Charlottes  were  at  church.  I  con- 
sulted the  Duke  about  Napier ;  foimd  my  own  idea  confirmed 
that  he  was  anxioaa  enough  to  have  me  write,  but  a&aid  lest 
I  committed  him ;  so  that  '  agreeing  about  subjects  '  would 
be  the  difficulty.  Jeffrey  asked  to  see  my  MS.  when  the 
Longmans  had  done  with  it :  he  would  look  through  it  and 
see  what  he  could  talk  to  Murray  concerning  it,  I  gladly 
consented ;  and  thus  for  a  while  the  matter  rests.  Mnrray 
is  clearly  the  man  if  he  will ;  only  I  have  lost  ten  days  by 
tiim  already,  for  he  might  have  told  me  what  he  did  finally 
tell  in  one  day. 

Carlyle,  little  sanguine  as  he  waa,  had  a  right 
to  be  surprifled  at  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pub- 
lisher for  hia  book.  Seven  years  before  he  had 
received  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  '  Life  of  Schiller.' 
It  had  been  successful  in  England.  It  had  been 
translated  into  German  under  the  eye  of  Goethe 
r2 
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himself.  '  Sartor '  Carlyle  reckoned  to  be  at  least 
three  times  as  good,  and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
look  at  -it. 

Meanwhile,  on  another  side  of  Ms  affairs  the 
prospect  unexpectedly  brightened.  His  brother  had 
been  the  heaviest  of  his  anxieties.  A  great  lady, 
'  the  Countess  of  Clare,'  was  going  abroad  and  re- 
quired a  travelling  physician.  Jeffrey  heard  of  it, 
and  with  more  real  practical  kindness  than  Carlyle 
in  his  impatience  bad  been  inclined  to  credit  him 
with,  successfully  recommended  John  Carlyle  to  her. 
The  arrangements  were  swiftly  concluded.  The 
struggling,  penniless  John  was  lifted  at  once  into  a 
situation  of  responsibility  and  security,  with  a  salary 
which  placed  him  far  beyond  need  of  further  help, 
and  promised  to  enable  him  to  repay  at  no  distant 
time  both  his  debt  to  Jeffrey,  and  all  the  money 
which  Carlyle  had  laid  out  for  him.  Here  was  more 
than  compensation  for  the  other  disappointments. 
Not  only  Carlyle  had  no  longer  to  feel  that  he 
must  divide  his  poor  earnings  to  provide  for  his 
brother's  wants  in  London,  but  he  could  look  without 
anxiety  on  bis  own  situation.  He  even  thought  him- 
self permitted,  instead  of  returning  to  Craigenputtock, 
to  propose  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  should  join  him  in 
London  without  the  help  of  Mrs.  Montagu.  He  was 
making  Mends ;  he  was  being  talked  about  as  a  new 
phenomenon  of  a  consequence  as  yet  unknown. 
Review  and  magazine  editors  were  recovering  heart, 
and  again  seeking  his  assistance.  He  could  write 
his  articles  as  well  in  a  London  lodging  £is  in  the 
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snowy  solitudes  of  Dunacore,  while  he  could  look 
about  him  and  weigh  at  more  leisure  the  possibUities 
of  finally  removing  thither.  He  wrote  to  propose  it, 
and  awaited  his  wife's  decision.  Meanwhile  his  letters 
coutinue  his  story. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

London :  August  26, 1831. 
My  dear  Mother, — As  Jack  proposes  writiiig  to  ray 
&ther,  doubtless  he  will  mention  the  good  tidings  he  has  to 
tell,  namely,  of  an  appointment  to  be  traTelling  physician  to 
a  lady  of  great  rank,  the  Oonntess  of  Clare,  with  a  salary  of 
300  guineas  a  year,  all  travelling  expenses  included.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  Jeftey,  and  a  looked  on 
by  everyone  as  a  piece  of  real  good  fortune.  For  yourself, 
my  dear  mother,  I  know  how  you  dislike  foreign  voyaging, 
and  that  all  your  maternal  fears  will  be  awakened  by  this 
arrangement.  However,  you  too  will  reflect  that  anything 
in  honesty  is  better  than  forced  idlenesa,  which  was  poor 
Doll's '  condition  here ;  also  yon  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  the  dangers  of  such  a  course  of  travel  are  altogether 
trifling — not  equal  to  those  of  walking  the  London  streets, 
and  miming,  every  time  you  cross,  lest  coaches  break  a 
limb  of  yoo.  The  lady  herself  is  an  invalid,  and  must 
journey  with  every  convenience.  Italy,  whither  they  are 
bound,  is  the  finest  of  climates ;  and  the  sailing  part  of  it  is 
simply  of  three  hours'  continuance — ^in  whole,  iwerUif-five 
miles.  I  have  seen  some  people  who  know  the  Countess, 
and  all  give  her  a  good  character.  She  is  young  (perhaps 
thirty-three),  courteoas,  and  has  behaved  in  this  transaction 
with  great  liberality.  Jack  also  is  much  more  prudent  and 
manly  in  his  ways  than  he  was ;  so  that  I  think  there  is  a 
&dr  prospect  of  his  even  doing  the  poor  lady  some  good,  and 
getting  into  a  friendly  relation  to  her,  which  also  may 
eventually  do  himself  much  good.    Something  mysterious 

*  Funil;  nickntuue  of  Jobn  Carljle. 
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there  is  in  the  coDdition  of  this  high  personage.  She  waa 
married  some  years  ago,  and  shortly  after  that  event  she 
parted  from  her  husband  (they  say  by  her  own  determina- 
tion), the  nearest  friends  know  not  for  what  reason ;  and 
now  she  lives  in  a  sort  of  widowhood  (her  hueband  ia 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  said  to  be  '  a  very  good  sort  of 
man '),  so  that  being  farther  in  ill-health  ehe  is  probably 
unhappy  enough,  and  has  need  of  good  counsel  every  way. 

The  bosineas  of  the  book  proceede  but  erabbedly.  The 
whole  English  world  I  find  has  ceased  to  read  books,  which, 
as  I  often  say  to  the  booksellers,  is  the  wisest  thing  the 
English  world  could  do,  considering  what  wretched  froth  it 
has  been  dosed  with  for  many  years,  under  the  false  title  of 
*  books.'  Every  mind  is  engrossed  with  political  questions, 
and  in  a  more  earnest  mood  than  to  put  up  with  such  stuff 
as  has  been  called  literature.  Meanwhile,  though  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  this  state  of  public  opinion,  yet  the  con- 
sequences to  myself  are  far  from  fevourable.  The  present, 
too,  I  find,  is  the  deadest  part  of  the  whole  year  for  buBiness, 
so  that  every  way  the  matter  moves  heavily,  and  I  require  to 
have  my  own  shoulder  at  it  always  or  it  would  not  move  at 
all.  Hitherto  I  have  made  no  approximation  to  a  bai^^ain, 
except  finding  that  man  after  man  will  not  adt,  and  only  at 
best  demands  *  time  for  consideration,'  which,  except  in  very 
limited  measure,  I  cannot  afford  to  give  him.  The  MS.  ia 
at  present  in  Jefl&ey's  hands,  whence  I  expect  to  receive  it 
in  some  two  days  with  a  favourable,  or  at  worst  an  unfevour- 
able  judgment — in  either  of  which  cases  I  shall  find  out 
what  to  do.  Little  money,  I  think,  will  be  had  for  my 
work,  but  I  will  have  it  printed  if  there  be  a  man  in  London 
that  will  do  it,  even  without  payment  to  myself.  If  there 
be  no  auch  man,  why  then  what  ia  to  be  done  but  tie  a 
piece  of  good  ak^ea/^  about  my  papers,  stick  the  whole  in 
my  pockety  and  march  home  again  with  it,  where  at  least 
potatoes  and  onions  are  to  be  had,  and  I  can  wait  till  better 
times.  Nay,  in  any  case  I  find  that  either  in  possession  or 
pretty  certain   expectation,   I  am  otberwise  worth   almost 
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100^  of  cash;  bo  that  while  the  whinstone  house  stands  on 
the  moor,  what  care  I  for  one  of  them,  or  for  all  of  them 
with  ^e  arch-Enemy  at  their  head  ? 

Of  any  permanent  settlement  here  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
definite  to  be  said.  I  see  many  peisans  here,  some  of  them 
kind  and  inflaential,  almost  all  of  them  ignorant  enough, 
and  in  need  of  a  teacher ;  but  no  offer  that  can  be  laid  hold 
of  presents  itself  or  fixedly  promises  itself.  This  also  I  will 
see  through.  If  Qod  who  made  me  and  keeps  me  alive  have 
work  for  me  here,  then  here  must  I  pitch  my  tent;  if  not, 
then  elsewhere,  still  nnder  his  kind  sky,  under  his  all- 
seeing  eye,  to  me  alike  where.  I  am  rather  resolute  some- 
times, not  without  a  touch  of  grinmess,  but  never  timid  or 
discouraged ;  indeed,  generally  quite  quiet  and  cheerful.  If 
I  see  no  way  of  getting  home  soon,  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
bringing  Jana  up  hither,  for  she  miist  be  very  lonely  where 
she  is.     We  shall  see. 

Thus,  my  dear  mother,  does  it  stand  with  us.  I  write 
you  all  this  to  satisfy  your  anxieties.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
txuBt  for  us,  as  for  all  things,  in  the  Giver  of  good,  who  will 
order  aU  things  wdl.  Assure  my  father  of  my  entire  love ; 
and  say  that  I  hope  to  tell  him  many  things  when  I  return. 

My  kindest  love  to  all,  not  forgettiug  Jean  or  any  of  the 
girls.  Qod  keep  you  and  all  of  them.  That  is  ever  my 
heart's  prayer.  Many  times,  too,  does  she  that  is  not  now 
with  us '  revisit  my  thoughts :  inexpressibly  sad,  inex- 
pressibly mild ;  but  I  mourn  not.  I  rather  rejoice  that  she 
is  now  safe  in  the  land  of  eternity,  not  in  the  troublous, 
evei^shifting  land  of  time  and  of  dreams.  Oh,  often  I 
think  that  she  is  with  me  in  my  heart  whispering  to  me  to 
bear  and  forbear  even  as  she  did,  to  endure  to  the  end,  and 
then  we  shaU  meet  again  and  part  no  more.  Even  as  God 
wiU  be  it  I 

I  conclude  mournfully  but  not  unhappily.  Shall  not  the 
Great  Father  wipe  away  the  tears  from  all  eyes  ?     Again 

'  Hisuater  Mugaret. 
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and  again  I  say,  let  ns  trust  in  Him  and  Him  only.     Let  ub 
ever  live  in  hope,  in  fiiith !    God  blesa  yon  all ! 

I  am,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  eon, 

T.  Cabltle. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Craigenputtock. 

August  29. 

Dearest  Wife, — ^Thia  is  Monday,  and  I  have  already, 
taking  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  discharged  two  little 
duties :  first  gone  and  seen  Empson  (whom  I  had  heretofore 
missed)  be/ore  brealdast ;  second,  arranged  my  washer- 
woman's goods,  and  made  an  invoice  thereof  that  she  may 
call  for  them,  which  duty  it  were  my  dear  (Jood/a  part  to 
do  were  I  not  for  a  time  Goodyless ;  so  that  now  at  noontide 
I  can  sit  down  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  talk  heartily  and 
heartsomely  with  my  own  child  about  all  things  and  about 
nothing,  as  is  my  wont  and  my  delight.  Thas  in  this  spectre 
crowded  desert  I  have  a  Living  person  whose  heart  I  can 
clasp  to  mine,  and  so  feel  that  I  too  am  alive.  Do  you  not 
love  me  better  than  ever  now  ?  I  feel  in  my  own  soul  that 
thou  dost  and  must.  Therefore  let  -iis  never  moum  over 
this  little  separation  which  is  but  to  make  the  remiion  more 
blessed  and  entire. 

Your  two  letters  are  here  in  due  season,  like  angels 
(angel  means  heavenly  messenger)  from  a  far  county.  The 
first,  as  I  prophesied,  lay  waiting  for  me  at  my  return ;  the 
second  I  found  lying  on  the  Duke's  table  on  Saturday,  and 
snatched  it  up  and  read  it  in  the  babbab  of  Piccadilly 
so  soon  as  I  could  tear  myself  out  into  the  solitude  of 
crowds.  Bless  thee,  my  darling !  I  could  almost  wish  thee 
the  pain  of  a  ride  to  Dumfries  weekly  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  letter.  But  had  you  actually  to  feint  all  the  way  up  ? 
Heaven  forbid !  And  the  *  disease '  on  that  fair  face — how 
is  it  ?  If  no  better,  never  mind ;  I  swear  that  it  shall  and 
will  get  better,  or  if  it  do  not,  that  I  will  love  you  more 
than  ever  while  it  lasts.    Will  that  make  amends  ?    It  is 
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no  vain  parade  of  rhetoric ;  it  is  a  Berioue  /oc^ :  m;  love  for 
you  does  not  depend  on  looks,  and  defies  old  age  and  decay, 
and,  I  can  prophesy,  will  grow  stronger  the  longer  we  live 
uid  toil  together.  Yes,  Jeannie,  though  I  have  brooght  you 
into  rough,  nigged  conditions,  I  feel  that  I  have  saved  you : 
as  Gigmaness  you  could  not  have  lived ;  as  woman  and 
wife  you  need  hut  to  see  your  duties  in  order  to  do  them, 
and  to  say  from  the  heart,  It  is  good  for  me  to  be  here. 
So  keep  thy  arms  round  me,  and  be  my  own  prophetess  and 
second  self,  and  fear  nothing,  let  the  Devil  do  his  worst. 
Poor  Elizabeth  I '  I  fear,  as  you  fear,  tiiat  it  is  not  well 
with  her.  Nevertheless,  who  knows  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  ?  Let  us  hope  tiie  best.  Above  all,  do  not  you  be  a 
coward.  I  love  you  for  your  bravery,  and  because  you  have 
the  heart  of  a  valiant  woman.  Ob,  my  darling,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  we  should  live  divided  in  this  unfriendly 
scene  ?  Grown  me  with  all  laurels  that  ever  decorated  man's 
brow :  were  it  other  than  the  bitterest  of  mockeries  if  she 
who  had  struggled  with  me  were  not  there  to  share  it  ? 

But  I  must  check  this  lyrical  tendency.  Of  history  there 
is  little  to  be  told.  Slowly,  slowly  does  the  business  of  poor 
Dreck  get  along,  let  me  push  it  as  I  may.  Heaven  bless 
my  own  prophetess,  who  has  from  the  first  prophesied  only 
good  of  it.  Yes,  good  will  come  of  It ;  for  it  was  honestly 
meant,  and  the  best  we  could  do.  Meanwhile  do  but  mark 
how  sluggishly  it  loiters. 

Yestoday  I  returned  (to  Jermyn  Street),  found  the 
&mily  coach  at  the  door,  and  all  in  the  act  of  drawing  on 
gloves  to  go  out,  except  the  Duke,  with  whom,  after  some 
gabblement  with  the  others,  I  had  the  unwonted  satis&ction 
of  a  private  conversation — for  ten  minutes.  Inquiring  for  ' 
Teufelsdrockh,  as  I  was  privileged  to  do,  the  critic  professed 
that  he  had  '  honestly  read '  twenty-eight  pages  of  it  (sur- 
prising feat);  that  he  objected  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
introductory  part  (as   we  both  did  also),  and   very  much 

>  I  do  not  know  to  whom  this  leTere. 
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admired  the  scene  of  the  sleepiDg  city ;  further,  that  he 
would  write  to  Murray  that  very  day,'  as  I  gather  from 
EmpBon  he  has  ejnce  done,  to  appoint  a  meeting  with  him, 
and  if  possible  attain  some  finieh  with  that  individual  at  least. 
He  (Jeffrey)  would  look  through  the  book  further  in  the 
interim,  &c.  &c. 

Patience,  patience !  Hard  times  I  said,  dearest,  for 
literary  men.  Nevertheless,  let  us  take  them  as  they  come. 
Nay,  Allan  Cunningham  advises  me  that  it  were  almost 
'  madness '  to  press  forward  a  literary  work  at  this  eo  in- 
auBpicions  aeason  and  not  to  wait  for  a  while — which,  never- 
theless, I  cannot  listen  to.  Why  wait  ?  Rvxivyu^  expeot<U ; 
besides,  Dreck  must  be  printed  as  the  first  condition. 
Whether  we  get  any  money  for  him,  or  how  much,  is  a  qnite 
secondary  question.  I  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  try — try 
to  the  uttermost — and  in  the  villanous  interval  of  expecta- 
tion to  explore  this  wild,  immeasurable  chaos,  and  ascertain 
whether  I  can  build  aught  in  it.  Such  remains  my  outlook 
hitherto.  Jedrey  and  I  also  spoke  about  the  *  place  under 
Govemmeut.'  Davon  wi/rd  Nickta,  *  All  filled  up ; ' '  Appli- 
cants ; ' '  Economical  Ministry,'  &c.  &c. — all  which  the  Devil 
is  welcome  to,  if  he  like.  Aide-tot,  le  del  t'aidera.  I 
think  of  these  things  with  considerable  composure,  at  times 
with  a  certain  silent  ferocity.  '  That  my  wife  should  walk 
on  foot ! '  Yet,  ie  she  not  my  wife,  and  shall  I  not  love 
her  the  more  that  she  shares  evil  with  me  as  if  it  were 
good  ?  Let  OS  fear  nothing.  I  have  the  strength  of  20,000 
Cockneys  while  thou  art  with  me.  Let  hard  come  to  hard 
as  it  will ;  we  will  study  to  be  ready  for  it,  .  .  . 

Of  all  the  deplorables  and  despicables  of  this  city  and 
time  the  saddest  are  the  'literary  men.'  Infandum! 
Infandum!  It  makes  my  heart  sick  and  wae.  Except 
Churchill,  and  perhaps  chiefly  because  he  liked  me,  I  have 
hardly  found  a  man  of  common  sense  or  conunoii  honesty. 
They  are  the  Devil's  own  vermin,  whom  the  Devil  in  his  good 

I  Longmui,  after  looking  through  die  MS.,  had  civiUy  declined  it 
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time  will  snare  and  succeBsively  eat.     The  creatore  

called  again ;  the  moBt  insignificant  haddock  in  nature — a 
dirty,  greasy  cockney  apprentice,  altogether  empty,  and  non- 
extant  except  for  one  or  two  metaphysical  quibbles  (about 
every  lawr  of  nature  being  an  idear  of  the  mind,  &c.),  and 
the  completest  ontfit  of  innocent  blank  self-conceit  I  ever 
in  life  chanced  to  witness.  He  is  a  blown  bladder,  wherein 
no  sabstance  is  to  be  sought.  And  yet  a  curiouB  figure, 
intrinsically  aTnatl,  small;  yet  with  a  touch  of  geniality 
which  far  apart  from  Coleridge  and  cockneyism  might  have 
made  him  a  small  reality.     God  be  with  him !     He  was 

almost  as  wearisome  as ,  and  v&ry  m/ach  detached,  as  It 

struck  me;  knew  nothing  of  men  or  things  more  than  a 
sucking  dove,  at  the  same  time  looked  out  with  an  occasional 
gleam  of  geniality  in  his  eyes;  seemed  even  to  like  me, 
though  I  had  barbarously  enough  entreated  him. 

The  more  comfortable  was  it  to  meet  Empson  this  morn- 
ing, in  whom  I  at  least  found  sanity,  and  what  I  have  all 
along  had  to  dispense  with,  the  bearing  of  at  least  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  glad  I  went  to  Empson — went  through  two 
miles  of  tumultuous  streets ;  found  Empson  in  the  solitude 
of  the  Temple,  reading  a  newspaper  in  a  flannel  nightgown 
(which  renunded  me  of  Goody's,  for  it  had  a  belt,  only  it 
was  twice  as  large);  a  tall,  broad,  thin  man,  with  wrinkled 
&ce,  baldish  head,  and  large  mild  melancholy  dreamy 
blue  eyes  under  bushy  brows.  He  has  a  defect  in  his 
trachea,  and  can  only  mumble  in  speech,  which  he  does 
with  great  copiousness  in  a  very  kindly  style,  confused 
enough,  at  the  same  time  listening  with  the  profoundest 
attention  and  toleration  to  wfaatevw  you  offer  in  reply.  He 
is,  as  I  thought,  on  the  threshold  of  mysticism,  but  I  think 
will  go  deeper.  Probably  enough  one  might  grow  to  like 
such  a  man ;  at  all  events  I  will  tay,  and  so  I  think  will  you ; 
with  your  mother  (were  she  more  cultivated,  or  he  more 
ignorant)  he  were  the  man  according  to  God's  heart.  Of 
young  MiU  (the  Spirit  of  the  Age  man)  he  speaks  very 
highly,  as  of  a  converted  Utilitarian  who  is  studying  Ger- 
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man;  so  we  are  all  to  meet,  along  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
AqbUd,  a  young  G-ermaniBt  and  mutnal  intercessor  (between 
Mill  and  Empeon),  and  breakfast  some  da;  in  the  Templar's 
lodgings.  Quo(£  f^m  fauaiumque  ait  I  It  does  my  sonl 
good  to  meet  a  tme  eoul.  Poor  inexperienced  G-len  is  the 
only  phenomenon  of  that  sort  I  have  yet  seen  here,  but  I 
will  riddle  creation  till  I  find  more.  Thus  before  your 
arrival  (if  snch  be  our  decision)  I  may  perhaps  have  a  little 
pleasant  circle  to  present  yon  to,  for  of  the  old  there  is  very 
lUtle  to  he  made ;  Irving  alone  stands  tme,  and  he  (poor 
fellow  I)  is  working  miracles,  while  the  Montagna,  Stracheys, 
&X1.,  have  mostly,  I  fear,  drifted  quite  to  leeward. 

About  your  journey  to  London  I  myself  know  not  what 
to  say.  The  pereuaeion  grows  more  and  more  upon  me  that 
we  should  spend  the  vmiter  here.  Say,  Goody,  would  it  not  be 
pleasant  to  thee  ?  Tell  me  distinctly ;  and  yet  I  already  know 
it  would,  but  that  (as  beseems  a  good  wife)  you  subordinate 
your  wishes  to  the  common  good,  and  will  not  even  apeak  of 
them.  Well,  hot  here  in  this  lodging  we  live  actually  (Jack 
and  I)  for  some  two  guineas  a  week ;  or  suppose  in  the 
winter  season,  and  with  many  little  gracefuluesses  which 
Qoody  would  superadd,  it  cost  ils  two — three  guineas :  what 
then  ?  It  is  little  more  than  we  used  to  spend  in  Edinburgh 
including  rent;  and  we  can  thoroughly  investigate  Ix>ndon. 
I  cannot  promise  you  the  comforts  of  our  own  poor  Craig ; 
yet  it  is  a  handsome  lodging,  and  with  purely  honest  people. 
Our  drawing-room  (for  such  it  is)  will  be  of  the  coldest,  I 
doubt ;  but  coals  are  not  so  very  dear,  and  the  female  mind 
can  devise  thicker  clothes.  How  then  ?  shall  it  be  decided 
on?  We  have  to  go  somewhither:  why  not  come  hither, 
where  my  part  of  the  going  is  already  finished?  Thyself 
shalt  say  it.  Use  thy  prophetic  gift.  If  it  answer  yes,  then 
will  I  strive  to  obey. 

To  the  Same, 

September  4. 

Thursday  was  the  wettest  of  wet  days,  even  till  after  bed- 
time ;  the  first  day  wherein  I  did  not  once  stir  out  (except 
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after  dark  to  Irviog's,  who  was  not  at  home).  Highgate  and 
Coleridge  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  After  reading  Moody's 
letter,  I  sate  diligently  over  my  proof-gheeta — the  day  un- 
vieited  by  any  adventure  except  a  little  message  from  Mrs. 
Aostin. 

On  Friday  Jack  and  I  walked  over  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
saw  the  Chancellor  aitting  between  two  Lords  (two  are 
necessary :  one  of  them  Earl  Ferrers,  son  of  him  that  was 
hanged,  and  the  ngliest  man  extant,  very  like  David  Laing), 
a  considerable  handful  of  listeners  and  loiterers,  and  the 
poor  little  darling  (Jef&ey)  with  a  grey  wig  on  it,  and  queer 
coatie  with  bugles  or  buttons  on  the  cuffs,  snaj^ing  away 
and  speaking  there  in  a  foreign  conntry  among  entire 
strangers.  The  iat  Bntherford  sate  also  within  the  ring, 
with  Dr.  Lushington  (the  divorcer)  and  certain  of  the  clerk 
species.  I  declare  I  was  partly  touched  with  something  of 
human  feeling.  However,  our  little  darling  seemed  as  gleg 
as  ever ;  the  '  tradiea '  in  moderate  order ;  and  was  telling 
bis  story  like  a  little  king  of  elves.  The  Chancellor  is  a  very 
particularly  ignoble-looking  man;  a  &ce  not  unlike  your 
nncle  Kobert's,  but  stonier,  and  with  a  deeper,  more  restless, 
more  dangerous  eye ;  notkmg  but  business  in  his  &ce — no 
ray  of  genius,  and  even  a  considerable  tincture  of  insincerity. 
He  was  yawning  awfully,  with  an  occasional  twitching  up  of 
the  comers  of  the  upper  lip  and  point  of  the  nose.  A 
politician  truly  and  not Ain^  more.  Learning  that  the  Duke's 
speech  would  not  end  for  two  hours,  I  willingly  took  myself 
away. 

After  dinner  came  your  letter,  which  I  read  twice ;  then 
had  tea  (black  tea  of  my  own) ;  then  off  to  the  Austins, 
where  I  knew  there  would  be  green  tea,  which  I  had  privately 
determined  not  to  have.  The  Fran  Austin  herself  ma  as 
loving  as  ever — a  true  Germanised  spiritual  aerea/mikm. 
We  were  five  of  a  party :  her  husband,  a  lean  grey-headed 
painful-looking  man,  with  large  earnest  timid  eyes  and  a 
clanging  metallic  voice,  that  at  great  length  set  forth 
Utilitarianism  stewed  in  German  metaphysics,  not  dissolved 
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therein ;  a  veiy  worthy  sort  of  limited  m&n  and  professor  of 
lav.  Secondly,  a  Frenctunau,  of  no  importance  vhatever, 
for  he  attered  not  a  word  except  some  compliments  in  his 
own  tongae.  Thirdly,  John  Mill, '  Spirit-of-the-Age.'  The 
other  two  you  know  already.  This  young  Mill,  I  fancy  and 
hope,  IB  '  a  bayvng  yon  can  love.*  A  slender,  rather  tall  and 
elegant  youth,  with  small  clear  Boman-nosed  face,  two 
small  eameetly-smiling  eyes;  modest,  remarkably  gifted 
with  precision  of  ntterance,  enthosiastio,  yet  lucid,  calm; 
not  a  great,  yet  distinctly  a  gifted  and  amiable  youth.  We 
bad  almost  four  hours  of  the  best  talk  I  have  mingled  in  for 
long.  The  youth  walked  home  with  me  almost  to  the  door ; 
seemed  to  profess,  almost  aa  plainly  sa  modesty  would  allow, 
that  be  had  been  converted  by  the  bead  of  the  Mystic  School, 
to  whom  perBonally  be  testified  very  hearty-looking  regard. 
Empson  did  not  appear  (having  caught  cold,  or  something 
of  that  sort),  but  by  letter  (while  we  were  together)  engaged 
Mill  and  me  to  breakfast  with  him  on  Tuesday.  I  met  poor 
Empson  to-day  riding  towards  Holbom,  the  lai^  melan- 
choly eyes  of  the  man  turned  downwards,  so  that  he 
did  not  observe  me.  On  the  whole,  G-oodykin,  these 
rudiments  of  a  mystic  school  (better  than  I  anticipated 
here)  are  by  far  the  most  cheering  phenomenon  I  see  in 
London.  Qood  will  come  of  it.  T^et  ns  wait  and  see  in  what 
way. 

At  the  Duke's  this  morning,  where  I  found  Butherford 
and  Jayme  ReHsh,  the  Galloway  stot,  who  stared  at  me  as  if 
minded  to  gore,  or  afiaid  of  being  gored,  till  I  bowed.  I 
was  led  by  his  lordship  into  a  private  room,  and  there  in- 
dulged with  ten  minutes'  private  talk  on  the  subject  of 
*  Teufelsdrockh.'  The  short  of  it  is  this :  Murray  will  print 
a  short  edition  (750  copies)  of  Dreck  on  the  half-profitB 
system  (that  is,  I  getting  nothing,  but  also  giving  nothing) ; 
after  which  the  sole  copyright  of  the  book  is  to  be  mine ; 
which  offer  he  makes,  partly  out  of  love  to  '  your  lordship ;' 
chiefly  from  '  my  great  opinion  of  the  originality,'  &c.  A 
poorish  ofler.  Goody,  yet  perhaps  after  aU  the  best  I  Bhsll 
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get.  Better  considerably  than  my  giving  150^  for  the  frolic 
of  having  written  snch  a  work  I  I  mean  to  set  off  to-morrow 
morning  to  Golbnm  and  Bentley  (whom  Fraser  has  prepared 
for  me),  and  ascertain  whether  they  will  pay  me  a/aythvng 
for  a  first  edition.  Unless  they  say  abont  lOOi.  I  will  prefer 
Murray.  Murray  wished  me  to  try  everywhere.  Yon  shall 
hear  to-morrow  how  I  speed,  and  then  prophesy  upon  it. 

I  have  this  day  written  off  to  Napier  to  say  that  I  have 
an  article  on  Luther  ready  to  write,  and  ask  whether  he  will 
have  it.  Fifty  ponnds  will  be  highly  useful  (thank  Ood,not 
yet  quite  indispensable),  and  I  can  gain  it  handsomely  in 
this  way.  These,  dearest,  are  all  my  news.  It  is  all  very 
wooden,  and  would  be  dull  to  anyone  bnt  her  it  is  written 
for.  She  will  not  think  it  dull,  bnt  interesting  as  the  Epistle 
of  a  Paul  to  the  church  which  is  at  Craig  o'  Putto. 

Monday,  4  o'dodc — I  was  at  Colbum's  abont  eleven. 
After  waiting  a  weary  hour  in  the  Bentleian  apartments  saw 
a  muddy  character  enter,  to  whom  I  explained  myself  and 
Dreck.'  The  muddy  man  uttered  the  common  cant  of  com- 
pliments, hinted  at  the  Bole  obiect  of  publishers  being  money, 
the  difference  between  talent  and  popularity,  Ac.  &c.  The 
purport  will  be  that  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.  So  much  I  could  gather  partly  from  the  muddy 
man.  I  shall  go  over  and  see  Murray  t«-morrow  morning, 
and  if  he  will  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  get  on  with 
the  printing  fcothwith,  I  mean  to  close  with  faim  and  have 
done.  The  offer  is  not  so  bad :  7S0  copies  for  the  task  of 
publishing  poor  Dreck,  and  the  rest  of  him  our  ouni.  If 
he  do  not  succeed,  how  could  I  ask  any  man  to  do  more  ?  If 
he  do,  then  we  have  opening  for  another  bargain.  Let  us 
hope  nothing,  Goody ;  then  we  fear  nothing.  By  one  or  the 
other  means  our  poor  little  pot  wiU  keep  boiling,  and  shall, 
though  the  Devil  himself  said  nay. 

Anticipating  slightly,  I  may  finish  here  the  ad- 
ventures of  '  Sartor '  or  Dreck,  and  for  the  present 

'  Neither  Oolburn  nor  Bentley  in  penon,  u  appeared  after. 
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have  done  with  it.  Murray  at  Jeffrey's  instance  had 
agreed  to  take  the  book  on  the  terms  which  Car- 
lyle  mentioned — not,  however,  particularly  wiUingly. 
Jeffrey  himself,  who  had  good  practical  knowledge  of 
such  things,  thought  that  it  'was  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  rhapsody  to  command  success  or  respect- 
ful attention.'  Murray  perhaps  rather  wished  to  at- 
tach to  himself  a  young  man  of  unquestionable  genius, 
whose  works  might  be  profitable  hereafter,  than  ex- 
pected much  from  this  immediate  enterprise.  He 
decided  to  run  the  risk,  however.  The  MS.  was  sent 
to  the  printer,  and  a  page  was  set  in  type  for  consider- 
ation, when  poor  Murray,  already  repenting  of  what 
he  had  done,  heard  that  whUe  he  was  hesitating 
*  Sartor '  had  been  offered  to  Longman,  and  had  been 
declined  by  him.  He  snatched  at  the  escape,  and  tried 
to  end  his  bargain.  He  professed  to  think,  and 
perhaps  he  really  thought,  that  he  had  been  treated 
unfairly.  The  correspondence  that  ensued  must 
have  made  Murray  more  and  more  wonder  what 
strange  being  he  was  in  contact  with,  and  may  be 
preserved  as  a  curiosity. 


To  Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq. 

RBinsgate:  September  17. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  conversation  with  me  respecting  the 
publication  of  your  MS.  led  me  to  infer  that  you  had  given 
me  the  preference,  and  certainly  not  that  yon  had  already 
submitted  it  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  who  had 
declined  to  engage  in  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  also  to  get  it  read  by  some  literary 
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friend   before   I   can  in  justice  to  myself   engage   in  the 
printing  of  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yoor  faithful  servant, 

John  Murray. 

The  apparent  reBection  on  a  want  of  sincerity  in 
Carlyle  was  not  altogether  generous  on  Murray's  part, 
but  perhaps  only  too  natural. 

Carlyle  answers : — 

To  John  Murray,  Esq. 

Sir, — I  am  this  moment  fevoured  with  your  note  of  the 
17th  from  Ramsgate,  and  beg  to  say  in  reply — 

First,  that  your  idea  derived  from  conversation  with  me 
of  my  giving  you  the  preference  to  all  other  publishers  was 
perfectly  correct :  I  had  heard  you  described  as  a  man  of 
honour,  frajikneBS,  and  even  generosity,  and  knew  you  t« 
have  the  best  and  widest  connections ;  on  which  grounds  I 
might  well  say  and  can  still  well  say  that  a  transaction  with 
you  would  please  me  better  than  a  similar  one  with  any 
other  member  of  the  trade. 

Secondly,  that  your  information  of  my  having  submitted 
my  manuscript  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  if  you 
mean  thereby  that  after  it  Srst  came  out  of  your  hands  it 
lay  two  days  in  those  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees,  and 
was  from  them  delivered  over  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  is  also 
perfectly  correct.     If  you  mean  anything  else,  incorrect. 

Thirdly,  that  if  you  wish  the  bargain  which  I  had  under- 
stood myself  to  have  made  with  you  unmade,  you  have  only 
to  cause  your  printer  who  is  now  working  on  my  manuscript 
to  return  the  same  without  danger  or  delay,  and  consider  the 
business  as  finished. 

TOL.  H.  O 
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To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Al1»m&rle  Street :  Wednesday. 
My  dear  Sir,  —Had  I  beea  informed  that  during  the  in- 
terval in  which  I  had  returned  the  MS.  to  you  it  had  been 
oEFered  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  sent  back  after  remaining 
with  them  two  days,  I  certainly  should  have  requested  per- 
mission to  have  had  it  left  to  me  for  perusal  before  I  deter- 
mined upon  its  publication,  and  I  only  wish  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  I  should  have  been  had  I  been  previously 
informed  of  that  fact. 

I  am,  mj  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

John  Murray. 

Rough  Draft  of  Reply. 

Sir, — Though  I  cannot  well  discover  what  damage  or 
alteration  my  MS,  has  sustained  by  passing  through  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Beea,  I  with  great  readiness 
enter  into  your  views,  and  shall  cheerfully  release  you  from 
all  engagement  or  shadow  of  engagement  with  me  in  regard 
to  it,  Uie  rather  as  it  seems  reasonable  for  me  to  expect  some 
higher  remuneration  for  a  work  that  has  caused  me  so  much 
effort,  were  it  once  fidrly  examined.  Such  remuneration  as 
was  talked  of  between  U8  can,  I  believe,  at  all  times  be 
procured. 

Perhaps  you  could  now  fix  some  date  at  which  I  might 
look  for  your  decision  on  a  quite  new  negotiation,  if  yon 
incline  to  engage  in  such.  I  shall  then  see  whether  the 
limited  extent  of  my  time  will  still  allow  me  to  wait  yours. 

If  not,  pray  have  the  goodness  to  cause  my  papers  to  be 
returned  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  result  was  the  letter  from  the  '  bookseller,* 
enclosiDg  the  critical  communication  from  hia  literary 
adviser,  which  Carlyle  with  pardonable  maUce  at- 
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tached  as  an  Appendix  to  '  Sartor '  when  it  was 
ultimately  published,  and  which  has  been  thus  pre- 
served as  a  singular  evidence  of  critical  falhbility. 
But  neither  is  Murray  to  be  blamed  in  the  matter 
nor  his  critic.  Their  business  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  book,  if  published,  would  pay  for  the 
printing ;  and  it  was  quite  certain,  both  that  the  taste 
which  could  appreciate  Carlyle  did  not  exist  till  he 
himself  created  it,  and  that  to  '  Sartor,'  beautiful  and 
brilliant  as  it  now  seems,  the  world  would  then  have 
remained  bhnd.  Carlyle  himself,  proud,  scornful, 
knowing  if  no  one  else  knew  the  value  of  the  esti- 
mate *  of  the  gentleman  in  the  highest  class  of  men 
of  letters'  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
judged  Murray  after  his  fashion  far  too  harshly.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says  : — 

The  printing  of  '  Tenfelsdrockh,*  which  I  announced  as 
commencing,  and  even  Bent  you  a  specimen  of,  has  al- 
together stopped,  and  Munays  bargain  vith  me  has  burst 
into  air.  The  man  behaved  like  a  pig,  and  was  speared,  not 
perhaps  without  art ;  Jack  and  I  at  least  hiughed  that  night 
b,  gorge  diploy6e  at  the  answer  I  wrote  his  base  glare  of  a 
letter :  he  has  written  again  in  much  politer  style,  and  I 
ghall  answer  him,  as  McLeod  advised  my  grand&ther'e 
people, '  sharp  but  mannerly.'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
now  clear  enough ;  Dreck  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  London 
at  this  time.  Whether  he  lie  in  my  trunk  or  in  a  hook- 
aeller's  coffer  seems  partly  indiEFerent.  Neither,  on  the 
whole,  do  I  know  whether  it  is  not  better  that  we  have 
stopped  for  the  present.  Money  I  was  to  have  none ; 
author's  vanity  embarked  on  that  bottom  I  have  almost 
none ;  nay,  some  time  or  other  that  the  boc^  can  be  eo 
disposed  of  it  is  certain  enough. 
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Carlyle  was  not  alone  in  hia  contempt  for  the 
existing  literary  taste.  Macvey  Napier,  to  whom  he 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  pubhc  had  been 
for  some  time  '  fed  with  froth,'  and  was  getting  tired 
of  it,  agreed  that  '  he  aaw  no  indication  in  that  vast 
body  of  any  appetite  for  solid  ahments.'  Nay,  he 
added  {and  the  words  deserve  to  be  remarked), '  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  were  another  Gibbon 
to  appear  and  produce  another  such  work  as  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall,"  the  half  of  an  impression  of 
750  copies  would  be  left  to  load  the  shelves  of 
its  publisher.' 

The  article  on  Luther  which  Carlyle  had  offered 
for  the  '  Edinburgh '  could  not  get  itself  accepted 
Napier  recognised  that  Luther  was  a  noble  subject, 
but  he  could  not  spare  space  for  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  it.  He  recommended  instead  a  review  of 
Thomas  Hope's  book  on  Man ;  and  Carlyle,  accept- 
ing the  change,  made  Hope  the  test  for  the  paper 
which  he  called  '  Characteristics.'  This  essay,  more 
profound  and  far-reaching  even  than  '  Sartor,'  was 
written  in  these  autumn  weeks  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A.D.  1831.      JEi.   36. 

MBS,  Caeltij;  had  entered  eagerly  into  the  scheme 
for  joining  her  husband  in  London.  Six  weeks'  soli- 
tude at  C3raigenputtock,  with  strangers  now  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  farm,  had  tried  even  her  fortitude  beyond 
her  strength,  and  Ahck  and  Jean  Carlyle  had  gone 
from  Scotsbrig  to  take  care  of  her. 

To  Mra.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Cnigenputtock :  Se|rtembeT,  1831, 
A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  kind  mother,  for  Bending 
Jean  and  Alick  to  my  reecne.  If  some  such  mercy  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  me  I  think  I  must  soon  have  worlted 
myself  into  a  fever  or  other  violent  disorder ;  for  my  talent 
for  &ncymg  things,  vhich  is  quite  as  great  as  your  own, 
had  so  entirely  got  the  upper  hand  of  me  that  I  could 
neither  sleep  by  night  uor  rest  by  day.  I  have  slept  more, 
since  they  came  and  have  kept  me  from  felling  into  dreams, 
than  I  had  done  for  a  fortnight  before. 

I  have  news,  if  you  have  not  heard  it  already,  more 
joyful  to  me,  I  suspect,  than  to  you :  I  am  going  to  my 
husband,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready  for  leaving.  Now 
do  not  grieve  that  he  is  not  to  return  so  soon  as  we  ex- 
pected. I  am  sure  it  is  for  his  good,  and,  therefore,  for  all 
our  goods.     Here  he  was  getting  more  and  more  unhappy, 
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more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and  himself.  I 
Av/TBi  not  have  counselled  him  to  such  a  step ;  but  whenever 
he  proposed  it  himself,  I  cordially  approved.  But  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  this  and  other  matters  when  I  come  and  see 
you  all  again  before  I  set  out. 

Carlyle  wants  me  to  bring  some  butter,  oatmeal,  &c., 
which  are  not  to  be  got  good  in  London  for  love  or  money, 
and  without  the  smallest  reffiorae  I  apply  to  you  to  help  me. 
I  have  some  butter  of  our  own  cows  j  but  as  it  has  been 
salted  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  in  warm  weather  and 
by  my  own  hands,  which  are  not  the  most  expert,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  good  enough;  at  all  rates,  inferior  to  the 
Scotabrig  thing. 

Jean  is  going  with  me  to  Templand  to-day,  as  a  sort  of 
protection  against  my  mother's  agitations.  Next  week  she 
will  help  me  to  pack.  Your  affectionate 

Jane  W.  Cabltle. 

Carlyle,  meanwhile,  continued  his  account  of  him- 
self in  his  letters.  Napier  had  not  then  written 
conclusively  about  his  article,  and  he  was  restless. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Cratgenputtock. 

London ;  September  11. 
My  days  flow  rather  uselessly  along.  If  Naso  do  not 
write  soon  I  will  seek  some  other  task,  were  it  the  meanest. 
No  one  can  force  you  to  be  idle,  but  only  yourself.  Neither  is 
the  world  shut  against  anyone ;  but  tt  is  he  that  is  shut. 
Crod  grant  us  some  little  touch  of  wisdom ;  let  Fate  turn  up 
what  card  she  likes,  so  we  can  play  it  well.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  yet  much  to  suffer,  but  also  something  to  do.  Do 
thou  help  me,  my  little  woman ;  thou  art  worthy  of  that 
destiny,  and  perhaps  it  is  appointed  thee.  These  are  fearful 
times,  yet  is  there  greatness  in  them.  Now  is  the  hour 
when  he  that  feels  himself  a  man  should  stand  forth  and 
prove  himself  such.     Oh,  could  I  but  live  in  the  light  of 
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that  holy  porpoBe  and  keep  it  ever  present  before  me,  I 
were  happy — too  happy  1 

Meanwhile,  unfort<anately  for  these  many  months,  and 
now  as  formerly,  I  am  rather  wicked.  AlaB !  Why  should  I 
dwell  in  the  element  of  contempt  and  indignation,  not 
rather  in  that  of  patience  and  love?  I  waa  reading  in 
Luther's  'Tischreden,' and  absolutely  felt  ashamed.  What 
have  I  suffered  ?  What  did  he  suffer  ?  One  should  actually, 
as  Irving  advises, '  pray  to  the  Lord,'  did  one  hut  know  how 
to    do  it.    The  hesi  worship,  however,  is  stout  working. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Duke  for  a  week.  I  acknowledge  in 
myself  a  certain  despicable  tendency  to  think  crabbedly  of 
the  poor  Duke :  a  quit*  vulgar  feeUng  it  is.  Merely  as  if 
he  were  not  kind  enough  to  m€.  Is  he  not  kinder  than 
most  other  men  are  ?  Shame  on  me !  Out  of  various 
motives,  among  which  love  is  not  wholly  wanting,  he  really 
wishes  to  do  me  good.  Are  not  all  others  of  his  order  in- 
different to  me  ?  Should  not  he  be  at  all  times  mart  and 
not  Zese  ?  Yet  his  path  is  not  my  path,  nor  are  his  thoughts 
my  thoughts.  It  is  more  and  more  clear  to  me  that  we 
shall  never  do  any  good  together.  Let  him  come  and  sit 
with  you  in  that  '  flowerpot  tub,'  if  he  like ;  let  us  do  him 
what  kindness  we  can,  which  is  not  much,  and  stand  ever 
with  kind  looks  in  that  direction,  yet  always,  too,  on  our 
side  of  the  Strand.  Frivolous  gigmanity  oamwii  unite  itself  to 
our  stem  destiny ;  let  it  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  But 
oh,  my  dear  Jeannie,  do  help  me  to  be  a  httle  softer,  to  be 
a  Little  merciftd  to  a2£  men,  even  gigmen.  Why  should  a 
man,  though  bilious,  never  so  '  nervous,'  impoverished, 
bugbitten,  and  bedevilled,  let  Satan  have  dominion  over 
him  ?  Save  me,  save  me,  my  Goody !  It  is  on  this  side 
that  I  am  threatened ;  nevertheless  we  wiU  prevail,  I  tell 
thee  :  by  God's  grace  we  will  and  shall. 

8ept«m1)er  14. 
On  Monday  night  I  walked  round  from  putting  in  your 
letter  and  borrowed  me  the  last '  Quarterly  Eeview,'  to  read 
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the  article  there  on  the  Saint  SimoDians,  by  Southey  j  it  is 
an  altogether  miserable  article,  written  in  the  spirit  not  of 
a  philosopher  but  of  a  pariah  precentor.  He  knows  what 
they  are  noi,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  go ; 
but  nothing  whatsoever  of  what  they  are.  *  My  brother,  I 
say  unto  thee,  thou  art  a  poor  creature.'  The  rest  of  the 
'  Review  '  is  also  despicable  enough — blind,  shovel-hatted, 
hysterically  lachrymose.  Lockhart,  it  seems,  edits  it  out  of 
Roxburghshire,  rusticating  by  some  '  bum '  in  that  country. 
Tuesday  night  John  MiU  came  in  and  sate  talking  with  me 
till  near  eleven — a  fine  clear  enthusiast,  who  will  one  day 
come  to  something ;  yet  to  nothing  poetical,  I  think :  his 
fancy  is  not  rich  ;  furthermore,  he  cannot  Uiugh  with  any 
compass.  You  will  like  Mill.  Glen '  is  a  man  of  greatly 
more  natural  material ;  but  hitherto  he  is  like  a  blind 
Cyclops,  ill  educated,  yet  capable  of  good  education ;  he 
may  perhaps  reap  great  proiit  &om  us. 

Edward  Irving  is  graver  than  usual,  yet  has  still  the  old 
faculty  of  laughter ;  on  the  whole,  a  true  sufficient  kind  of 
man,  very  anxious  to  have  me  stay  here,  where  *  in  two 
years  or  bo  '  I  §hould  not  fail  to  find  some  appointment. 
What  I  lament  is  that  such  a  mind  should  not  be  in  the  van, 
but  wilfully  standing  in  the  rear,  bringing  up  the  tagrag  and 
bobtail,  however  well  he  do  it.  'Sliraclea'  are  the  com- 
monest things  in  the  world  here.  Irving  said  to  Glen, 
'  When  I  work  miracles.'  He  and  I  have  never  ftistened 
upon  that  topic  yet,  but  by-and-by  he  shall  hear  my  whole 
mind  on  it,  for  he  deserves  such  confidence. 

I  gave  your  compliments  to  Empson,  who  received  them 
with  wreathed  smiles  and  mumbles  of  heartiest  welcome.  I 
think  you  will  like  hira — abushy-fiiced  kind-looking  creature 
with  most  melancholy  short-sighted  eyes.     He  is  &om  Lin- 

'  'G)len,who  wu  mentioaed before, wMayounggradtuteofGlasgow 
atudfing;  law  in  London,  of  very  considerable  though  utterlj  confused 
talent.  TJltim&telf  went  mad,  and  was  boarded  in  a  farmliouse  near 
Oraigenputtock,  within  reach  of  lu,  where  in  seven  or  wght  yeara  he 
died.— T.O,' 
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colnBhire ;  walks  much,  I  take  it,  with  women,  men  being  too 
harsh  and  contradictoiy  with  him.  He  was  sitting  in  yellow 
nightgown,  without  neckcloth,  shaggy  enough,  and  writing 
with  his  whole  might  for  Naso  (Napier). 

Of  Macaulay  I  hear  nothing  very  good — a  sophistical, 
rhetorical,  ambitious  young  man  of  talent ;  '  set  in  there,'  as 
Mill  said, '  to  make  6asb  speeches,  and  he  makes  them,'  It 
seems  to  me  of  small  consequence  whether  we  meet  at  all. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

September  19, 1831. 

My  dear  Mother, — .  .  .  Jane  will  have  told  you  how 
languidly-  everything  proceeds  with  me — how  the  '  people 
are  all  out  of  town,'  everything  stagnating  because  of  this 
Reform  Bill,  the  book  trade  in  particular  nearly  altogether  at 
a  Btandatill,  and  lastly,  how  I,  as  the  best  thing  I  could  do, 
have  been  obliged  to  give  my  poor  book  away  (that  is,  the 
first  edition  of  it),'  and  am  even  gkd  to  see  it  printed  on 
these  terms.  This  is  not  very  flattering  news  of  the  en-, 
couragement  for  men  of  my  craft ;  nevertheless,  I  study  to 
say  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  I  can,  Be  it  so!  The 
Giver  of  all  Good  has  enabled  me  to  write  the  thing,  and 
also  to  do  mthout  any  pay  for  it :  the  pay  would  have  been 
wasted  away  and  flitted  out  of  the  bit  as  other  pay  does  ;  but  if 
there  stand  any  truth  recorded  there,  it  will  not  'flit.'  Nay, 
if  there  be  even  no  truth  (as  where  is  the  man  that  can  aay 
with  confidence  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  baa  given 
m«  uudentanding),  yet  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
that  I  could  make ;  and  so  in  God's  name  let  it  take  its 
fortune  in  the  world,  and  sink  or  swim  as  the  AU-dispoBer 
orders.  There  remains  for  ever  the  maxim, '  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him.' 

I  am  earnestly  expecting  Jane,  that  some  sort  of  estab- 
lishment may  be  formed  here,  where  we  can  spend  the 
winter  with  more   regularity  and  composite  than  I  have 

'  Tbiswuwrittenadayot  two  before  the  final  colUpKwitli  Hum;, 
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hitherto  enjoyed.  Then  we  can  look  about  ub  over  thie 
whirlpool,  and  I,  in  the  meantime,  shall  most  probably  write 
some  considerable  essay  for  the  'Edinburgh  Beview,'  that  so, 
when  we  return,  MaU  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  skafta. 
Of  any  permanent  appointment  here  I  as  yet  see,  with  my 
own  eyes,  not  the  slighteut  outlook ;  neither,  indeed,  is  my 
heart  set  on  such,  for  I  feel  that  the  King's  palace  with  all  it 
holds  would  in  good  truth  do  little  for  me ;  and  the  prayer  I 
ever  endeavour  to  make  is,  '  Show  me  my  duty,  and  enable 
me  to  do  it.'  If  my  duty  be  to  endure  a  life  of  poverty  and 
,  what  *  light  afflictions '  attend  on  it,  this  also  will  not  terrify 
me. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  not  without  my  comforts;  one  of  the 
greatest  of  which  is  to  have  found  various  well-disposed  men, 
most  of  them  young  men,  who  can  feel  a  sort  of  scholarship 
towards  me.  My  poor  performances  in  the  writing  way  are 
better  known  here  than  I  expected  j  clearly  enough,  also, 
there  ia  want  of  instruction  and  light  in  this  mirk  midnight 
of  human  afiairs  ;  such  want  as  probably  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  there  has  not  been.  If  /  have  any  light  to  give  them, 
let  me  give  it  j  if  none,  then  what  is  to  be  done  bat  8eek 
for  it,  and  hold  my  peace  till  I  find  it. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Liverpool} 

London ;  S^tember  23. 
My  poor  Goody, — All  yesterday  my  thooghts  were  with 
thee  in  thy  lone  voyage,  which  now  I  pray  the  great  Giver  of 
Good  may  have  terminated  prosperously.  Never  before  did 
I  so  well  understand  my  mother's  anxious  forecasting  ways. 
I  felt  that  my  best  possession  was  trusted  to  the  false  eea, 
and  all  my  cares  for  it  could  avail  nothing.  Do  not  wait  a 
moment  in  writing.  I  shaU  have  no  peace  till  I  know  that 
you  are  safe.  Meanwhile,  in  truth  there  is  no  use  in  toiv 
menting  myself;  the  weather,  here  at  least,  was  good.     I 

'  HiB  wife  bod  gone  by  water  &om  Annan  to  her  uncle's  Itouee  at 
Liverpool ;  from  thence  to  proceed  by  coach  to  London, 
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struggle  while  I  can  to  believe  that  it  has  all  paased  without 
accident,  and  that  you  are  now  resting  in  comparative  safety 
in  your  uncle's  bouse  among  friends. 

Of  reet  I  can  well  understand  you  have  need  enough.  I 
grieve  to  think  how  harassed  you  have  been  of  late,  all  which, 
I  fear,  has  acted  badly  on  your  health ;  these  bustlings  and 
tossings  to  and  fro  are  &r  too  rough  work  for  you.  I  can 
see,  by  your  two  last  letters  especially,  that  it  is  not  well 
with  you  J  your  heart  is,  as  it  were,  choked  up,  if  not  de- 
pressed. You  are  agitated  and  provoked,  which  is  almost  the 
wor^e  way  of  the  two.  Alas !  and  I  have  no  soft  Aladdin's 
Palace  here  to  bid  you  hasten  and  take  repose  in.  Nothing 
but  a  noisy,  untoward  lodging-hoiue,  and  no  better  shelter 
than  my  own  bosom.  Yet  is  not  this  the  best  of  all  shelters 
for  you  ?  the  only  safe  place  in  this  wide  world  ?  Thank 
God,  this  still  is  yours,  and  I  can  receive  you  there  without 
distrust,  and  wrap  you  close  with  the  solacements  of  a  true 
heart's  love.  Hasten  thither,  then,  my  own  wife.  Betide 
what  may,  we  will  not  deapafr,  were  the  world  never  so  un- 
friendly. Tr«  are  indivisible,  and  will  help  each  other  to 
endure  its  evils,  nay  to  conquer  them. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  arrived  in  London  on  the  first  of 
October,  a  good  deal  shattered  by  the  journey  and 
the  charge  of  the  miscellaneous  cargo  of  lugg^e 
which  she  had  brought  with  her :  oatmeaJ,  hams, 
butter,  t&rC,  suppHed  by  the  generous  Scotsbrig  to 
lighten  the  expense  of  the  London  winter.  George 
Irving's  lodgings,  being  found  to  contain  bugs,  were 
exchanged  for  others.  John  Carlyle  departed  with 
Lady  Clare  for  Italy.  Carlyle  and  his  wife  quartered 
themselves  at  Ampton  Street,  turning  out  of  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  where  they  had  two  comfortable  rooms 
in  the  house  of  an  excellent  family  named  Miles,  who 
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belonged  to  Irving's  congregation.  Here  friends  came 
to  see  them  :  Mil],  Empson,  later  on  Leigh  Hunt, 
drawn  by  the  article  on  Hope  ('  Characteristics ') 
which  Carlyle  was  now  assiduously  writing,  Jeffrey, 
and  afterwards  many  more,  the  Carlyles  going  out 
into  society,  and  reconnoitring  literary  London.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  in  her  way  was  as  brilliant  as  her  husband  was 
in  his  own  ;  she  attracting  every  one,  he  wondered  at 
as  a  prodigy,  which  the  world  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  it  was  to  love  or  execrate. 

Carlyle's  '  Journal '  tells  us  generally  what  was 
passing  within  him  and  round  him,  how  London  af- 
fected him,  &c.  His  and  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  fill 
out  the  picture. 

Exti'aets  from  Journal- 

October  10. — Wife  arrived  ten  days  ago.  We  here 
quietly  enough  in  4  Ampton  Street,  and  the  world  jogging  on 
at  the  old  rate.  Jack  mnst  be  by  this  time  in  Paris.  *  Teu- 
felsdrockh,'  after  various  perplexed  destinies,  returned  to  me, 
and  now  lying  safe  in  bis  box.  The  book  contents  me  little ; 
yet  perhaps  there  is  material  in  it ;  in  any  case,  I  did  my 
best. 

The  Reform  Bill  lost  (on  Saturday  morning  at  six 
o'clock)  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  The  politicians  will  have 
it  the  people  must  rise.  The  people  vill  do  nothing  half  so 
foolish — for  the  present.  London  seems  altogether  quiet. 
Here  they  are  afraid  of  Scotland,  in  Scotland  of  us. 

On  Saturday  saw  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (at  JeSrefa), 
and  looked  at  and  listened  to  him,  though  without  speech. 
A  broadish,  middle-sized,  grey-headed  man,  well-dressed, 
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and  with  a  plain  courteous  beariug ;  gre;  intelligent  (un- 
healthy yellow-whited)  eyes,  in  which  plays  a  dash  of 
cautiouB  vivacity  (uncertain  whether  fear  or  latent  ire), 
triangular  unmeaning  nose,  buBiness  mouth  and  chin ; 
on  the  whole,  a  sensible  official  air,  not  without  a  due 
spicing  of  hypocrisy  and  Bomething  of  pedantry,  both  no 
doubt  involuntary.  The  man  is  a  Whig  philosopher  and 
politician,  such  as  the  time  yields,  our  best  of  that  sort, 
which  will  Boon  be  extinct.  He  was  talking  mysteriously 
with  other  '  Hon.  Members '  about '  what  was  to  be  done ' — 
something  o  la.  Dogberry  the  thing  looked  to  me,  though  I 
deny  not  that  it  is  a  serious  conjuncture,  only  believe  that 
change  has  some  chance  to  be  For  the  better,  and  bo  see  it 
all  with  composure. 

Meanwhile,  tiihai  was  the  true  duty  of  a  man  ?  Were  it 
to  stand  utterly  aloof  from  politics  (not  ephemeral  only,  for 
that  of  course,  but  generally  from  all  speculation  about  social 
systems,  &c.),  or  is  not  perhaps  the  very  want  of  this  time 
an  infinite  want  of  Governors,  of  knowledge  how  to  govern 
itself?  Canst  thou  in  any  measure  spread  abroad  reverence 
over  the  hearts  of  men  ?  That  were  a  far  higher  task  than 
any  other.  Is  it  to  be  done  by  art  ?  or  are  men's  minds  as 
yet  shut  to  art,  and  open  only  at  best  to  oratory  P  not  fit  for 
a  Mmater,  but  oTily  for  a  better  and  better  Teufelsdrockh  f 
Think  and  be  aileni. 

'  Mary  WollBtonecraft's  Life,'  by  Godwin.  An  Ariel  im-  I 
prisoned  in  a  brickbat!  It  is  a  real  tragedy  and  of  the 
deepest.  Sublimely  virtuous  endowment ;  in  practice,  mis- 
fortune, suffering,  death. ...  by  destiny,  and  also  by  desert. 
An  English  Mignon ;  Godwin  an  honest  boor  that  loves  her, 
but  cannot  guide  or  save  her. 

Strange  tendency  everywhere  noticeable  to  speculate  on 
mert,  not  on  man.     Another  branch  of  the  mechanical 
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1  temper.  Vain  hope  to  make  mankind  happy  by  poUtics ! 
You  cannot  drill  a  regiment  of  knaves  into  a  regiment  of 
honest  men,  enregiment  and  organise  them  as  cnnningly  as 
you  will.  Give  us  the  honest  men,  and  the  well-ordered 
regiment  comes  of  itself.  Reform  one  man — reform  thy  own 
inner  man ;  it  is  more  than  scheming  out  reforms  for  a 
nation. 

John  told  me  of  having  seen  in  Holbom  a  man  walking 
steadily  along  with  some  six  baskets  all  piled  above  each 
other,  his  name  and  address  written  in  large  characters  on 
each,  BO  that  he  exhibited  a  statue  of  some  twelve  feet,  and 
BO  by  the  six  separate  announcements  had  his  existence 
sufficiently  proclaimed.  The  trade  of  this  man  was  basket- 
making  ;  but  he  had  found  it  needful  to  study  a  quite  new 
trade — that  of  walking  with  six  baskets  on  bis  head  in  a 
crowded  street. 


In  like  manner  Colbum  and  Bentley,  the  booksellers,  are 
known  to  expend  ten  thousand  pounds  annually  on  what 
they  call  advertising,  more  commonly  called  puffing.  Puffing 
(which  is  simply  the  second  trade,  like  that  of  basket-cany- 
ing)  flourishes  in  all  countries ;  but  London  is  the  true  scene 
of  it,  having  this  one  quality  beyond  all  other  cities — a  quite 
immeasurable  size.  It  is  rich  also,  stupid,  and  ignorant 
beyond  example ;  thus  in  all  respects  the  true  Goshen  of 
quacks. 

Every  man  I  meet  with  mourns  over  this  state  of  matters ; 
no  one  thinks  it  remediable.  Yon  must  do  as  the  others 
do,  or  they  will  get  the  start  of  you  or  tread  you  under  foot. 
•  All  true,  Mr.  Carlyle  but  '  :  I  say,  '  All  true,  Mr.  Caxlyle 
AND.'  The  first  beginning  of  a  remedy  is  that  some  one 
believe  a  remedy  possible ;  believe  tha  if  he  cannot  live  by 
troth,  then  he  can  die  by  it.  Dost  thou  believe  it  ?  Then 
is  the  new  era  begun  I 
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How  men  are  hurried  here;  bow  they  are  hunted  and 
terrifically  chased  into  double-qiiick  Bpeed ;  80  that  in  self- 
defence  they  musf  tiot  stay  to  look  at  one  another  I  Miserable 
Ib  the  Bcandal-mongery  and  evil  speaking  of  the  conntry 
population :  more  frightful  still  the  total  ignorance  and 
mutual  heedlessness  of  these  poor  souls  in  populous  city 
pent.  '  Each  passes  on  quick,  transient,  regarding  not  the 
other  or  his  woes.'  Each  must  button  Mmself  together,  and 
take  no  thought  (not  even  for  evil)  of  his  neighbour.  There 
in  their  little  cells,  divided  by  partitions  of  brick  or  board, 
they  sit  strangers,  unknowing,  unkaown,  like  p^sengers  in 
some  huge  ship  ;  each  within  his  own  cabin.  Alas !  and  the 
ship  is  life ;  and  tl^e  voyage  is  &om  eternity  to  eternity. 

Everywhere  there  is  the  most  crying  want  of  govemmwfit, 
a  true  all-mining  anarchy.  No  one  has  any  hnowledge  of 
London,  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  huge  aggregate  of  little 
systems,  each  of  which  is  again  a  small  anarchy,  the  members 
of  which  do  not  work  together,  but  BcraTtihle  agaiust  each 
other.  The  soul  (what  can  be  properly  called  the  soul)  lies 
dead  in  the  bosom  of  man;  starting  out  in  mad,  ghastly 
mgh1>walkings — e.g.  the  gift  of  tongues.  Ignorance  eclipses 
all  things  with  its  owlet  wings.  Man  walks  he  knows  not 
whither ;  walks  and  wanders  till  he  walks  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  is  then  devoured.  Nevertheless,  God  ia  m  U. 
Here,  even  here,  is  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
Finite ;  a  majestic  poem  (tragic,  comic,  or  epic),  couldst  thoa 
but  read  it  or  recite  it!  Watch  it  then;  study  it;  catch 
the  secret  of  it ;  and  proclaim  the  same  in  such  accent  as  is 
given  thee.  Alas!  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak. 


On  Thursday  night  last  (this  is  Monday),  the  28th  of 
October,  dined  with  Fonblanqne,  editor  of  the  '  Examiner.' 
An  honourable  Sadical;  might  be  something  better.  London 
bred.     Limited  by  education  more  than  by  nature.     Some- 
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thing  metallic  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  (like  that  of  Professor 
Austin).  For  the  rest,  a  tall,  loose,  lank-haired,  wrinkly, 
wintry,  vehement-looking  flail  of  a  man.  I  reckon  him  the 
best  of  the  fourth  estate  now  extant  in  Britain.  Shall  Bee 
him  again. 


Allan  Cunningham  with  us  last  night.  Jane  calls  him  a 
genuine  Dumfriesshire  mason  still ;  and  adds  that  it  is 
delightful  to  see  a  genuine  man  of  any  sort.  Allan  was,  as 
usual,  full  of  Scottish  anecdotic  talk.  Kight  by  instinct ;  has 
no  principles  or  cr^d  that  I  can  see,  but  excellent  old 
Scottish  habits  of  character.    An  interesting  man. 


Walter  Scott  left  town  yesterday  on  his  way  to  Naples. 
He  is  to  proceed  from  Plymouth  in  a  frigate,  which  the 
Government  have  given  him  a  place  in.  Much  run  after 
here,  it  seems ;  but  he  is  old  and  sick,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
has  had  two  shocks  of  palsy,  and  seems  altogether  in  a 
precarious  way.  To  me  he  is  and  has  been  an  object  of  very 
minor  interest  for  many,  many  years.  The  novelwright  of 
his  time,  its  favourite  child,  and  therefore  an  almost  worthless 
one.  Yet  is  there  something  in  his  deep  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  past,  perhaps  better  than  anything  he  has 
esypressed  about  it,  into  which  I  do  not  yet  fully  see.  Have 
never  spoken  with  him  (though  I  might  sometimes  without 
great  effort.) ;  and  now  probably  never  shall. 


What  an  advantage  has  the  pulpit  where  you  address 
men  already  arranged  to  hear  you,  and  in  a  vehicle  which 
long  use  has  rendered  easy ;  how  infinitely  harder  when  you 
have  all  to  create — not  the  ideas  only  and  the  sentiments, 
but  the  symbols  and  the  mood  of  mind  f  Nevertheless,  in  all 
cases  where  man  addresses  man,  on  his  spiritual  interests 
especially,  there  is  a  sacred/neaa,  could  we  but  evolve  it,  and 
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think  and  speak  in  it.  Consider  better  what  it  is  thou 
meanest  by  a  symbol ;  how  &t  thon  hast  insight  into  the 
nature  thereof. 


Is  Art  in  the  old  Greek  sense  poBsible  for  men  at  this 
late  era  ?  or  were  not  perhaps  the  founder  of  a  religion  our 
true  Homer  at  present  ?  The  whole  aovX  must  be  illuminated, 
made  harmtmious.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  no  reh- 
gion  but  his  poetry. 

Where  is  To-morrow  resident  even  now  ?  Somewhere  or 
somehow  it  is,  doubt  not  of  that.  On  the  common  theory 
thou  mayest  think  thyself  into  madness  on  this  question. 

November  2. — How  few  people  speak  for  Truth's  sake, 
even  in  its  humblest  modes !  I  return  from  Enfield,  where  I 
have  seen  I^mb,  Ac.  &c.  Not  one  of  that  class  will  tell  you 
a  straightforward  story  or  even  a  credible  one  about  any 
matter  under  the  sun.  All  must  be  packed  up  into  epi- 
grammatic contrasts,  startling  exaggerations,  claptmps  that 
will  get  a  plaudit  &om  the  galleries  I  I  have  heard  a  hun- 
dred anecdotes  about  William  Hazlitt  for  example ;  yet  cannot 
by  never  so  much  cross-questioning  even  form  to  myself  the 
Bmalleet  notion  of  how  it  really  stood  with  him.  Wearisome, 
inexpressibly  wearisome  to  me  is  that  sort  of  clatter ;  it  is  not 
walking  (to  the  end  of  time  you  wonld  never  advance,  for 
these  persons  indeed  have  no  whituek);  it  is  not  bounding  and 
frisking  in  graceful,  natural  joy ;  it  is  dancing — a  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Heigh  ho  I  Charles  Lamb  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
in  some  considerable  degree  insane.  A  more  pitiful,  ricketty, 
gasping,  staggering,  stammering  Tomfool  I  do  not  know. 
He  is  witty  by  denying  truisms  and  abjuring  good  manners, 
"HJB  speech  wriggles  hither  and  thither  with  an  incessant 
painful  fluctuation,  not  an  opinion  in  it,  or  a  fact,  or  a 
phrase  that  you  can  thank  him  for — more  like  a  convulsion 
TOL.  11.  P 
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fit  than  a  natnral  systole  and  diastole.  Besides,  he  is  nov  a 
confirmed,  shameless  drunkard;  cwte  vehemently  for  gin  and 
water  in  strangers'  houses,  tipples  till  he  is  utterly  mad,  and 
is  only  not  thrown  out  of  doors  because  he  is  too  much 
despised  for  taking  soch  trouble  with  him.  Poor  Lamb  I 
Poor  England,  when  such  a  despicable  abortion  is  named 
genius !  He  said  there  are  just  two  things  I  regret  in  Eng- 
land's history :  first,  that  Guy  Fawkes'  plot  did  not  take  effect 
(there  would  have  been  so  glorious  an  expiomon)  j  aecond, 
that  the  Royalists  did  not  hang  Milton  (then  we  m^ht 
have  laughed  at  them),  &c.  &«.     AriMn-  Teufd! 

,         Carlyle  did  not  know  at  this  time  the  tragedy 

'  lying  behind  the  life  of  Charlee  Lamb,  which  explained 

or  extenuated  hie  faults.    Yet  this  extravagantly  harsh 

estimate  is  repeated — scarcely  quahfied — in  a  sketch 

written  nearly  forty  years  after. 

Among  the  scrambling  miscellany  of  notables  that 
hovered  about  ns,  Leigh  Hunt  was  probably  the  best,  poor 
Charles  Lamb  the  worst.  He  was  sinking  into  drink,  poor 
creature;  his  fraction  of  'hnmonr,'  &c.,  1  recognised,  and 
recognise — but  never  could  accept  for  a  great  thing,  a 
genuine,  bnt  essentially  small  and  cockney  thing ;  and  now 
■  with  gin,  &c.,  superadded,  one  had  to  say  '  Q-enius !  This 
is  not  genius,  but  dilated  insanity.    Please  remove  this  t ' 

The  gentle  Elia  deserved  a  kinder  judgment. 
Carlyle  considered  '  humour '  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  highest  order  of  mind.  He  had  heard  Lamb 
extravagantly  praised,  perhaps,  for  this  particular 
quality,  and  he  was  provoked  to  find  it  combined 
with  habits  which  his  own  stem  Calvinism  was  un- 
able to  tolerate. 

To  return  to  the  letters  ;— 
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To  'Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

4  Ampton  Street,  Mecklenliuigh  Square,  Loadon : 
October  ao,  1831. 

My  dear  Mother, — We  have  nestled  down  here  in  our 
tight  little  lodging,  and  are  ae  qoiet  as  we  could  wish  to  be. 
Jane  is  in  better  health  than  she  has  enjoyed  for  many 
months;  I,  too,  am  fully  better.  We  live  thriftily,  have 
companions  and  conversation  of  the  best  than  can  be  had ; 
and  except  that  I  cannot  honestly  tell  myself  that  I  am 
workimg  (though  I  daily  make  the  attempt  to  work  and 
keep  Bcraffling  and  feltering),  we  ought  to  call  ourselves  very 
well  off  indeed.  The  people  of  the  house  are  cleanly,  orderly, 
and  seem  honest — no  noises,  no  bugs  disturb  us  through  the 
night;  on  the  whole  it  is  among  the  best  places  for  sleep  I 
have  been  in,  as  you  may  judge  by  this  fact,  that  more 
than  once  we  have  slept  almost  ten  boors  at  a.  stretch — a 
noble  spell  of  sleeping,  of  which,  however,  both  of  ns,  so  long 
disturbed  and  tost  about,  had  need  enough.  The  worst 
thing  about  our  establishment  is  its  hamperednees,  which  is 
so  much  the  more  sensible  to  ns  coming  firom  the  desert 
vastness  of  the  moor  at  Craigenpnttock.  I  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  as  if  I  were  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  could  not  get  my 
fins  ettrred.  No  doubt  this  will  wear  oflF,  for  one  needs  but 
little  room  to  work  profitably  in ;  my  craft  especially  requires 
nothing  but  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Were  J 
once  fairly  heated  at  my  work,  I  shall  not  mind  what  sort  of 
harness  I  am  in.  Napier  writes  to  me  that  he  expects  a 
<  stnking  essay  *  from  my  hand  for  his  next  <  Edinburgh 
Review,'  so  I  mnst  bestir  me,  for  there  is  little  more  than  a 
month  to  work  in. 

Some  of  my  friends  here  are  talking  of  possible  situations 
for  me,  but  as  yet  on  no  ground  that  I  can  &irly  see  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  let  it  be  known  to  every  one  who  takes 
interest  in  me  that  I  am  very  desirous  to  work  at  any  honest 
employment  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  but  for  the  rest,  able  to 
hold  on  my  way  whether  I  find  other  employment  ut  not. 
P2 
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If  I  can  earn  myself  a  more  liberal  livelihood,  I  hope  T  shall  be 
tbankfiil  for  it,  and  use  it  as  it  beseems  me ;  nay,  I  would 
even  lire  in  London  for  the  sake  of  such  a  blesEdng ;  but  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  turn  up,  as  is  most  likely,  then  I 
can  also,  with  all  contentment,  return  to  the  Whinstone 
Craig,  and  rejoice  that  this  city  of  refage  is  left  me.  Truly 
thankful  ought  I  to  be  that  the  Giver  of  all  Good  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  highest  of  all  blessings ;  light  to  discern 
His  band  in  the  conned  workings  of  this  evil  world ;  and 
to  follow  fearlessly  whithersoever  He  beckons  I  Ever  be 
praised  God  for  it !  I  was  once  the  miserablest  of  all  men, 
but  shall  not  be  so  any  more.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  work  in  abundance  for  me  here — men  ignorant  on  all 
hands  of  me  of  what  it  most  concerns  them  to  know ;  neither 
will  I  turn  me  from  the  task  of  teaching  them  as  it  is  given 
me.  Had  I  once  investigated  the  ground  fully,  I  may  per- 
haps lift  up  my  voice  so  that  it  shall  be  heard  a  little  &rther 
than  heretofore.  But  I  wish  to  do  nothing  rashly,  to  take 
no  step  which  I  might  wish  in  vain  to  retrace. 

Meanwhile,  my  book,  withdrawn  from  all  bookselling 
consultations,  lies  safe  in  the  box,  waiting  till  the  book-trade 
revive  before  I  make  a  ferther  attempt.  The  Reform.  BiU, 
I  suppose,  must  be  disposed  of  first ;  and  when  that  may  be 
I  know  not,  neither,  indeed,  care.  If  the  world  will  not 
have  my  bit-book,  then,  of  a  truth,  my  bit^book  can  do 
without  the  world.  One  good  thing  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  stagnation  ie  that  we  are  perfectly  peaceable  here, 
though  the  contrary  was  by  some  apprehended.  The  news- 
papers will  tell  you,  as  their  way  is,  about  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars ;  but  you  need  not  believe  them,  or  heed  them.  I 
see  no  symptom  of  revolting  among  the  people,  neither  do  I 
believe  that  anything  short  of  hunger  will  raise  them — of 
which,  happily,  there  is  as  yet  no  approach.  So  keep  your- 
self perfectly  easy,  my  dear  mother,  and  know  that  we  are 
as  safe  as  we  could  anywhere  be  j  nay,  at  the  first  stir  of 
'  revolution '  cannot  we  hasten  to  the  Craig  and  sit  there 
and  see  them  revolve  it  out  for  their  own  behoof. 
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I  d&ie  Bay  you  have  not  seen  in  the  newspapers,  but  will 
soon  see  eomething  extraordinary  aboat  poor  Edward  Irving. 
His  friends  here  are  all  much  grieved  about  him.  For  many 
months  he  has  been  puddling  and  muddling  in  the  midst  of 
certain  insane  jargonings  of  hysterical  women,  and  crack- 
brained  enthusiasts,  who  start  up  &om  time  to  time  in  public 
companies,  and  utter  confused  stuff,  mostly  '  Ohs '  and  '  Abs,' 
and  absurd  inteijectious  about  '  the  body  of  Jesus ; '  they 
also  pretend  to  '  work  miracles,'  and  have  raised  more  than 
one  weak  bedrid  woman,  and  cured  people  of  '  nerves,'  or  as 
they  themselves  say,  '  cast  devils  out  of  them.'  All  which 
poor  Irving  is  pleased  to  consider  as  the  '  work  of  the  Spirit,' 
and  to  janner  about  at  great  length,  as  making  hia  church 
the  peculiarly  blessed  of  Heaven,  and  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  primitive  one  at  Coriath.  This,  greatly  to  my 
sorrow  and  that  of  many,  has  gone  on  privately  a  good 
while,  with  inereasing  vigour  j  hut  last  Sabbath  it  burst  out 
puWicly  in  the  open  church ;  for  one  of  the  '  Prophetesses,' 
a  woman  on  the  ve:^e  of  derangement,  started  up  in  the 
time  of  worship,  and  began  to  speak  with  tongues,  and,  a« 
the  thing  was  encouraged  by  Irving,  there  were  some  three 
or  four  &eeh  hands  who  started  up  in  the  evening  sermon 
and  began  their  ragings ;  whereupon  the  whole  congregation 
got  into  foul  uproar,  some  groaning,  some  laughing,  some 
shrieking,  not  a  few  falling  into  swoons :  more  like  a  Bed- 
lam than  a  Christian  church.  Happily,  neither  Jane  nor  I 
were  there,  though  we  had  been  the  previous  day.  We  had 
not  even  heard  of  it.  When  going  next  evening  to  call  on 
Irving,  we  found  the  house  all  decked  out  for  a  '  meeting,' 
(that  is,  about  this  same  *  speaking  with  tongues '),  and  as 
we  talked  a  moment  with  Irving,  who  had  come  down  to  us, 
there  rose  a  shriek  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  and  pre- 
sently he  exclaimed,  *  There  is  one  prophesying ;  come  and 
hear  her  1 '  We  hesitated  to  go,  hut  he  forced  us  up  into  a 
bock  room,  and  there  we  could  hear  the  wretched  creature 
raving  like  one  possessed:  booing,  and  Aaing,  and  talking  as 
sensibly  as  one  would  do  with  a  pint  of  brandy  in  his 
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stomach,  till  after  some  ten  minutes  she  seemed  to  grow 
tired  and  become  silent. 

Nothing  so  shocking  and  altogether  nnspeakablj  deplo- 
rable was  it  ever  mj  lot  to  hear.  Poor  Jane  was  on  the  verge 
of  fainting,  and  did  not  recover  the  whole  night.  And  now  the 
newspapers  have  got  wind  of  it  and  are  groaning  loudly  over 
it,  and  the  congregation  itself  is  like  to  split  on  the  matter ; 
and  for  poor  Irving  in  any  case  dark  mad  times  are  ccnning. 
You  need  not  speak  of  all  this,  at  least  not  be  the  first  to 
speak  of  it ;  most  likely  it  will  be  too  public.  What  the 
final  issue  for  our  most  worthy,  but  most  misguided  friend 
may  be,  I  dare  not  so  much  as  guess.  Could  I  do  anything 
to  save  him,  it  were  well  my  part,  but  I  despair  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  anything.  I  began  a  letter  to  him 
yesterday,  but  gave  it  up  as  hopeless  when  I  heard  that  the 
newspapers  had  interfered,  for  now  Irving  I  reckon  "imil  not 
draw  back,  lest  it  should  seem  fear  of  men  rather  than  of 
God.  The  unhappy  man  1  Let  us  nevertheless  hope  that 
he  is  not  utterly  lost,  but  only  gone  astray  for  a  time.  Be 
thankM  also  that  our  wits  are  still  in  some  measure  left 
with  us. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

October  21. 

The  newspapers  call  on  Irving's  people  for  the  honour  of 
Scotland  to  leave  him  or  muzzle  him.  The  most  general 
hypothesis  is  that  he  is  a  quack,  the  milder  that  he  is 
getting  cracked.  Poor  G-eorge  is  the  mto  I  pity  most ;  he 
spoke  to  us  of  it,  almost  with  tears  in  eyes,  and  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  deal  with  his  brother,  which,  when  he  comes 
hither  (by  appointment  on  Tuesday),  I  partly  mean  to 
attempt,  thoogh  now  I  fear  it  will  be  useless.  It  seems 
likely  that  all  the  LoseUsm  of  London  will  be  about  the 
church  next  Sunday,  that  hia  people  will  quarrel  with  him  ; 
in  any  case  that  troublooB  times  are  appointed  him.  My 
poor  friend!     And  yet  the  punishment  was  not  unjust,  that 
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he  vbo  believed  without  inquiry  should  now  believe  against 
all  light,  and  portentously  call  upon  the  world  to  admire  aa 
inspiration  what  is  but  a  dancing  on  the  verge  of  bottomless 
abysses  of  madneBs,     I  see  not  the  end  of  it — who  does  ? 

Carlyle  did  attempt,  as  be  has  related  in  the 
'  Reminiscences,'  and  aa  he  tells  in  his  letters,  to  drag 
Irving  back  from  the  precipice  ;  but  it  proved  as  vain 
as  he  had  feared  ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  but  to 
stand  aside  and  watch  the  ruin  of  his  true  and  noble- 
minded  friend.  The  last  touch  was  added  to  the 
tragedy  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  witness 
the  catastrophe. 

Meanwhile  London  was  filling  again  after  the 
holidays ;  and  the  autumn  brought  back  old  faces  of 
other  friends  whom  Carlyle  was  glad  to  see  again. 
The  Bullers  were  among  the  earliest  arrivals.  Charles 
Buller,  then  beginning  his  brief  and  brilliant  career, 
was  an  advanced  Badical  in  poUtics,  and  equally 
advanced  in  matters  of  speculation.  He  had  not  yet 
found  a  creed,  as  he  had  said,  which  he  could  even 
wish  to  beheve  true.  He  had  a  generous  scorn  of 
affectation,  and  did  not  choose,  like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, to  wear  a  mask  of  veiled  hypocrisy.  The 
hen  is  terrified  when  the  ducklings  she  has  hatched 
take  to  water.  Mrs.  Buller,  indeed,  shared  her  son's 
feelings  and  felt  no  alarm  ;  but  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Strachey,  who,  a  good  religious  woman,  was  shocked 
at  a  freedom  less  common  then  than  it  is  now,  because 
it  could  be  less  safely  avowed,  and  in  despair  of  help 
from  the  professional  authorities,  to  whom  she  knew 
that  her  nephew  would  not  listen,  she  turned    to 
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Carlyle,    whoae    opinions    ehe    perhaps    imperfectly 
understood,  but  of  whoae  piety  of  heart  she  wa« 


Carlyle  was  extremely  fond  of  Charles  Buller. 
He  was  the  only  person  of  distinction  or  promise  of 
distinction  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  he 
heartily  admired  ;  and  he,  too,  had  regretted  to  see 
his  old  pupU  rushing  off  into  the  ways  of  agnosticism. 
Well  he  knew  that  no  man  ever  came,  or  ever  could 
come,  to  any  greatness  in  this  world  in  irreverent 
occupation  with  the  mere  phenomena  of  earth.  The 
agnostic  doctrines,  he  once  said  to  me,  were  to 
appearance  Uke  the  finest  flour,  from  which  you 
might  expect  the  most  excellent  bread ;  but  when 
you  came  to  feed  ou  it  you  found  it  was  powdered 
glass  and  you  had  been  eating  the  deadliest  poison. 
What  he  valued  in  Buller  was  his  hatred  of  cant,  hb 
frank  contempt  of  insincere  professions.  But  refusal 
even  to  appear  to  conform  with  opinions  which  the 
world  holds  it  decent  to  profess,  is  but  the  clearing 
of  the  soU  from  weeds.  Carlyle,  without  waiting 
to  be  urged  by  Mrs.  Strachey,  had  long  been  labour- 
ing to  sow  the  seeds  in  Buller  of  a  nobler  belief ; 
but  a  faith  which  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
work  cannot  be  taught  like  a  mathematical  problem, 
and  if  Carlyle  had  shown  Mrs.  Strachey  the  condition 
of  his  own  mind,  she  would  scarcely  have  applied  to 
him  for  assistance.  BuUer  died  before  it  had  been 
seen  to  what  seed  sown  such  a  mind  as  his  might 
eventually  have  grown. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

November  10, 1831. 

I  feel  in  some  meaeure  getting  to  my  feet  again  after  so 
long  BtvunblJng.  Some  time  ago,  I  actually  began  a  paper 
for  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  at  wbich  I  am  daily  working. 
My  hand  was  sadly  out ;  but  by  resolute  endeavour  I  feel 
that  it  will  come  in  again,  and  I  shall  perhaps  make  a 
tolerable  story  of  it.  So  long  as  I  can  work  it  is  all  well 
with  me :  I  care  for  nothing.  The  only  thing  I  have  to 
straggle  against  is  idleness  and  ialsehood.  These  are  the 
two  Devil's  emissaries  that,  did  I  give  them  heed,  would 
work  all  my  woe,  A  considerable  paper  of  mine  came  out 
in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review '  (Cochrane's),  which,  with 
several  other  things  that  you  have  not  yet  seen,  I  hope  to 
show  you  and  get  you  to  read  when  I  return.  Cochrane's 
pay  will  serve  to  keep  Mall  in  shaft  till  we  turn  northward. 
Meanwhile  all  goes  on  as  well  as  we  could  hope ;  our  lodgings 
continue  very  comfortable  and  very  cheap;  eo  that  we  can 
hoik  live  for  little  more  than  it  used  in  my  last  London 
residence  to  cost  me  alone.  The  people  are  very  cleanly, 
polite,  decent-minded  people  j  they  have  seen  better  days, 
and  seem  to  have  a  heart  above  their  lot.  Both  of  us  sleep 
well ;  our  health  is  fully  of  the  old  quality :  we  eat  and 
breathe,  and  have  wherewith  to  eat  and  breathe ;  for  honest 
thinking  and  honefit  acting  the  materials  are  eva^ywhere 
laid  down  to  one. 

Except  the  printing  of  my  book,  or  rather  the  trying  for 
it  80  long  as  there  seems  any  good  chance,  I  have  no  special 
call  at  London.  Kevertheless,  there  are  many  profitable 
chances  for  me  here  ;  especially  many  persons  with  whom  I 
find  much  encouragement  and  perhaps  improvement  in 
associating.  A  considerable  knot  of  young  men  in  par- 
ticular I  discover  here  that  have  had  their  eyes  on  me,  and 
wish  for  insight  from  me ;  with  these  it  seems  quite  possible 
some  good  may  be    done.    Among  the  number  was  my 
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landlord  this  moniiiig,'  a  secretary  in  one  of  the  Q-ovemment 
offices,  whom  I  met  with  for  the  first  time.  He  had  a  whole 
party  to  meet  me ;  four  of  the  beat  mannered,  most  pleasant 
persons  I  have  for  a  long  time  seen :  all  ingenuons  persons 
*  lying,'  what  so  few  do,  '  open  to  light.'  The  disciple  or 
asBociatie  I  have  most  to  do  with  is  one  John  Mill  (the  son 
of  a  Scotehmaa  of  eminence),  acquainted  with  the  Bullers, 
Ac,  who  is  a  great  favourite  here.  It  was  he  that  brought 
about  my  meeting  this  morning  with  my  secretary  (Taylor) 
and  hie  friends,  whom  I  hope  to  see  again.  Charles  Buller 
also  has  come  to  town ;  he  made  his  appearance  here  the 
other  day,  was  in  about  an  hour  followed  by  Mill,  and  the 
two  made  what  Jane  called  *  a  pleasant  forenoon  call  of 
seven  hours  and  a  half.*  Charles  is  grown  a  great  tower  of 
a  fellow,  Biz  feet  three  in  height,  a  yard  tn  breadth,  shows 
great  talent  and  great  natural  goodness,  which  I  hope  he 
will  by-and-by  turn  to  notable  account.  I  met  him  and 
Strachey  amid  the  raw,  frosty  fog  of  Piccadilly  this  morning, 
and  expect  to  see  hi'tn  some  evening  soon.  Mrs.  Strachey  is 
jost  retnmed  from  Devonshire,  whence  she  had  written  as  a 
very  kind  and  troe-looking  letter,  and  ve  expect  to  see  her 
soon.  The  Montagus  go  hovering  much  about  ns ;  but 
their  intercourse  is  of  inferior  profit :  their  whole  way  of  life 
has  a  certain  hoUowness,  so  that  you  nowhere  find  firm 
bottom.  One  must  try  to  take  the  good  out  of  each  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  evil  that  lies  everywhere  mixed  with  it. 
Irving  comes  but  little  in  our  way ;  and  one  does  not 
like  to  go  and  seek  him  in  his  own  house  in  a  whole  posse 
of  enthusiasts,  ranters,  and  silly  women.  He  was  here  once, 
taking  tea,  since  that  work  of  the  '  Tongues '  began.  I  told 
him  with  great  earnestness  my  deep-seated,  unhesitating 
conviction  that  it  was  710  apedal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
of  any  spirit,  save  of  that  black,  frightful,  unclean  one  that 
dwells  in  Bedlam.      He  persists,  mildly  obstinate,  in  his 
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course,  greatly  strengthened  therein  by  his  wife,  -who  is 
reckoned  the  beginner  of  it  all.  What  it  will  all  lead  to  I 
pretend  not  to  prophesy.  I  do  not  think  it  can  spread  to  any 
extent  even  among  the  vulgar  here  at  this  time  of  day ;  only 
a  small  knot  of  ravers  now  rave  in  that  old  worn-out  direc- 
tion. But  for  Irving  himself  the  consequences  frighten  me. 
That  he  will  lose  bis  congregation  seems  calculated  on  by  his 
Mends;  but  perhaps  a  far  darker  fear  is  not  oat  of  the 
question,  namely  that  he  may  lose  his  own  wits.  G-od  guard 
him  from  snch  a  consummation  !  None  of  yoa,  I  am  sure, 
will  join  in  any  ill-natured  clamoiu^  gainst  him.  Defend  him 
rather  with  brotherly  charity,  and  hope  always  that  he  will 
yet  be  delivered  from  this  real  delusion  of  the  Devil. 

Jane  wanted  me  to  tell  yon  of  the  *  Examiner '  editor,' 
but  I  have  not  space  here.  The  poor  fellow  has  been 
thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and  is  tediously  lame ;  so  I  have 
not  yet  seen  him  here,  neither  was  be  at  home  when  I 
pilgrimed  over  the  other  day,  but  gone  to  Brighton  for  sea 
air.  My  ideas,  therefore,  were  only  formed  by  candle-light. 
He  is  a  long,  thin,  towtie-headed  man,  with  wrinkly,  even 
baggy  face,  keen,  zealous-looking  eyes,  a  sort  of  well  toned, 
honestly  argumentative  voice ;  very  much  the  air  of  a  true- 
hearted  Radical.  He  was  all  braced  with  straps,  moving  on 
cratches,  and  hung  together  loosely,  you  would  have  said,  as 
hj  JlaiJr-iia'ppme.  However,  we  got  along  bravely  together, 
and  parted,  after  arguing  and  assenting  and  laughing  and 
mourning  at  considerable  length,  with  mutual  purposes  to 
meet  again.  I  rather  like  the  man ;  there  is  tsj  more  in 
him  than  in  most  of  Radicals ;  besides,  he  means  honeetbf, 
and  has  a  real  feeling  where  the  shoe  pinches,  namely,  that 
the  grand  misery  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  classes. 

I  had  much  to  write  about  the  state  of  matters  here,  and 
to  quiet  your  fears  especially  about  the  cholera,  which  so 
many  torment  themselves  with.  It  is  in  truth  a  disease  of 
no  such  terrific  quality,  only  that  its  effect  is  sudden,  and 
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,  the  people  have  heard  so  much  about  it.  Scarcely  a  jeai 
bnt  there  is  a  typhus  fever  in  Gla^ow  or  Edioburgh  that 
kills  fiur  more  than  the  cholera  does  in  like  cases.  For  my 
part,  I  am  even  satisfied  that  it  has  reached  our  coasts  (where 
I  have  long  inevitably  expected  it),  and  that  now  the  reality 
which  is  measurable  will  succeed  the  terror  which  is  un- 
measurable,  and  doing  great  miBcbief  both  to  individual 
peace  of  mind  and  all  kinds  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
worst  effect  here  will  be  that  same  tntermption ;  thuB 
already  the  coals  which  come  from  Northumberland  are  be- 
ginning to  rise.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  onr  purpose 
to  ran  no  unnecessary  risks ;  therefore,  should  the  danger 
really  come  near  us,  and  the  disease  break  out  in  Loudon 
under  a  shape  in  any  measure  formidable,  we  will  forthwith 
bundle  our  gear,  and  return  to  Pnttock  till  it  is  over.  Thia 
we  have  resolved  on,  so  disquiet  not  yourself,  my  dear 
mother ;  there  is  no  peril  for  the  moment ;  nay,  it  is  a 
hundred  miles  nearer  you  than  us.  As  to  riotmg  and  all 
that  sort  of  matter,  there  is  no  symptom  of  it  here ;  neither 
in  case  of  its  actual  occurrence  have  persons  like  ns  anything 
to  fear.  We  are  safer  here,  I  take  it,  than  we  should  be  in 
Dunscore  itself.  ...  I  will  write,  if  aught  notable  happen, 
i7i«tantly.     Farewell,  dear  mother.     0od  bless  you  all. 

T.  Gablyle. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

November  13, 1831. 

As  to  Irving,  expect  little  tidings  of  him.  I  think  I 
shall  henceforth  see  little  of  him.  His  *  gift  of  tongues ' 
goes  on  apace.  Glen  aaye  there  was  one  performing  yester- 
day ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Cockneys  are  too  old  for  such 
luUabiea — they  simply  think  he  is  gone  distracted,  or  means 
to  *  do  *  them ;  and  so,  having  seen  it  once,  come  no  more 
back.  Edward  himself  came  here  about  a  fortnight  ago  to 
tea,  and  I  told  him  solemnly,  with  a  tone  of  friendly  warning 
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each  as  he  well  merited  from  me,  vhat  I  tboa^bt  of  that 
Bcandalons  deltisioB.  He  was  almost  at  crying,  bat  remained 
— as  I  expected  him  to  remain.  It  sometimes  appears  to 
mo  the  darkeet  fears  are  actually  not  groundless  in  regard  to 
him.  God  deliver  him  I  If  that  is  not  the  Devil's  own  work, 
tiien  let  the  Devil  lay  down  the  gun. 

I  know  not  whether  you  get  any  Oalignani'a  Meaeenger 
or  the  like,  so  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send  you  any 
public  news.  Here  have  been  frighi/iU  riots  at  Bristol, 
some  hundreds  of  hves  lost,  all  the  public  buildings  burnt, 
and  many  private  houses — quite  a  George  Gordon  aSair— on 
oocasiou  of  Wetherell's  arrival  there  as  Recorder,  whom  un- 
happily they  took  that  method  of  convincing  that  there  was 
not '  a  reaction '  (in  regard  to  Reform).  Oh,  the  onspeakable, 
blundering,  braying,  brass-throated,  leather-headed  foot  and 
fools !  If  they  do  not  pass  thai  Bill  of  theirs  soon,  the 
country  will  be  a  chaos,  and  200  Tory  lords  crying  out,  Who 
shall  deUver  ns  ?  The  Duke  of  Xorthnmberland  is  actually 
foT^fyvng  his  house  here.  Other  riots  there  have  been  at 
Coventry,  at  Worcester,  &c.  Swing  also  is  as  busy  as  last 
winter ;  all  London,  all  Britain,  is  organising  itself  into 
political  unions.  Finally,  the  cholera  hqs  actually  arrived  at 
Sunderland ;  a  precious  outlook !  Truly  the  political  aspects 
of  England  give  even  me  alarms.  A  second  edition  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  distinctly  within  the  range  of  chances  ; 
for  there  ie  nowhere  any  tie  remaining  among  men.  Every- 
where, in  court  and  cathedral,  brazen  falsehood  now  at  length 
stands  convicted  of  a  lie,  and  famiabing  Ignorance  cries. 
Away  with  her,  away  with  her !  God  deliver  us.  Nay,  God 
will  deUver  us  ;  for  this  is  His  world,  not  the  Devil's.  All  is 
perfectly  quiet  in  London  hitherto  ;  only  great  apprehension, 
swearing-in  of  constables.  Neither  is  the  cholera  yet  dangerous. 
It  has  not  spread  from  Sunderland,  where  it  has  now  been  some 
ten  days.  Should  the  danger  grow  immioent,  we  two  have 
determined  to  fly  to  Puttock.  Meanwhile,  I  cannot  say 
that  twenty  choleras  and  twenty  Revolutions  ought  to  terrify 
one.    The  crash  of  the  whole  solar  and  stellar  syst^ns  could 
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only  kill  7011  once.     '  I  have  cast  away  base  fear  &om  me  for 
ever,'  saye  Dreck,  and  lie  is  seldom  wholly  wrong. 

To  Mrs.  Welsh}  Maryland  Street,  Liverpool. 

4  Ampton  Street :  Tueadft^,  December,  1631. 

My  dear  Aunt, — When  I  returned  from  Enfield,  where  I 
had  been  for  a  week,  I  found  the  box  containing  the  me- 
mtmals  of  my  heedlessness  *  awaiting  me  on  the  top  of  a 
cistern  outside  our  staircase  window ;  and  «ur  landlady  as- 
sured me  with  the  utmost  self-complacency  that  she  had 
done  all  she  could  for  it  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  cool !  She 
looked  rather  blank  when,  after  duly  commending  her  care, 
I  informed  her  it  was  probably  a  cloak  and  shawl,  which  she 
might  now  bring  in  out  of  the  rain  with  all  despatch.  Only 
to  the  intellect  of  a  Cockney  would  a  deal  box  have  suggested 
the  exclusive  idea  of  game. 

The  cloak  I  got  dyed  a  more  sober  colour  and  lined  and 
furred,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  cold,  no  alight  con- 
quest of  Art  over  Nature  in  these  days.  Some  people  here 
have  the  impudence  or  ignorance  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
agreeable  change  of  climate  I  have  made ;  but  truly,  if  my 
-contentment  depended  mainly  on  weather,  I  should  wish 
myself  back  to  our  own  hill-top  without  delay.  Regarded 
as  a  place  merely,  this  noble  city  is  simply  the  most  detest-  . 
able  I  ever  lived  in — one  day  a  ferocious  frxjst,  the  next  a 
fog  so  thick  you  might  put  it  in  your  pocket ;  a  Dead  Sea  of 
green-coloured  filth  under  foot,  and  above  ao  atmosphere 
like  one  of  my  uncle's  sngar  boilers.  But,  as  the  French 
say,  U  faut  se  ranger ;  and  so  day  after  day  I  rush  forth 
with  desperate  resignation,  and  even  find  a  sort  of  sublimity 
in  the  infinite  horror  through  which  I  must  make  my  way, 
or  die  of  indigestion. 

If  I  am  inclined  to  refiect  on  the  place,  however  (perhaps 
not  without  a  touch  of  national  prejudice),  it  is  certainly  my 

>  Wifo  of  Mn.  Garijle's  liverpool  oncie. 

*  Things  whicli  she  bad  left  at  Liverpool  in  paasing  tbrougfa. 
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bomtden  duty  to  apeak  well  of  the  people.  Nowhere  have 
I  found  more  worth,  more  talent,  or  mora  kmdneBB ;  and  I 
must  doubly  regret  the  ill-health  I  have  been  BofTering 
under,  sinee  it  has  so  curtailed  my  enjoyment  of  all  this. 
Nevertheleee,  though  I  dare  seldom  accept  an  invitation 
out,  I  have  the  pleasantest  evenings  at  home.  Scarce  a 
night  passes  that  some  acquaintance,  new  or  old,  does  not 
drop  in  at  tea ;  and  then  follow  such  bouts  at  talking  !  Not 
of  our  *  Book '  (as  my  uncle  named  Carlyle)  but  of  several 
books. 

I  have  seen  most  di  the  literary  people  here,  and,  as 
Edward  Irving  said  after  hia  first  interview  with  Wordsworth, 
*  I  think  not  of  them  so  highly  as  I  was  wont.' 

These  people,  who  have  made  themselves  snug  little 
reputatiouE,  and  on  the  strength  of  such  hold  up  their  heads 
aa  '  one  and  somewhat,'  are  by  no  means  the  most  distin- 
guished that  I  meet  with  either  for  talent  or  cultivation ; 
some  of  Uiem,  indeed  (Charles  Lamb  for  instance),  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  society  out  of  England.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  kindeat  love  to  my  uncle  and  all  the  weana. 
Happy  New  Year  and  many  of  them ;  always  the  last  the 
best !     (rod  bleaa  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate 

Jahe  W,  Cabltle. 

To  Miss  Jean  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

4  Ampton  Street :  December,  1831. 

My  dear  Jean, — You  do  not  write  to  me ;  but  you  write, 
and  I  am  content.  The  proverb  says  '  It  is  not  lost  that  a 
friend  gets;'  to  which  I  readily  accede,  the  more  readily 
because  a  letter  with  us  is  always  regarded  aa  a  common 
good. 

I  do  not  foi^et  you  in  London,  aa  you  predicted.  My 
recoUectiona  of  all  I  love  are  more  vivid  than  at  any  former 
period.  Often  when  I  have  been  lying  ill  here  among 
strangers,  it  has  been  my  pleasantest  thought  that  there 
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were  kind  hearts  at  home  to  whom  my  siclmeBB  would  not 
be  a  weariness ;  to  whom  I  could  return  out  of  all  this 
hubbub  with  affection  and  trust.  Not  that  I  am  not  kindly 
used  here ;  from  *  the  noble  lady ' '  down  to  the  mistress  of 
the  lodging,  I  have  OTeiywhere  fomid  unlooked-for  civility, 
and  at  least  the  show  of  kindness.  With  the  '  noble  lady/ 
however,  I  may  mention  my  intercourse  seems  to  be  dying 
an  easy  natural  death.  Now  that  we  haow  each  other,  the 
'  fine  entbu-si-asm '  cannot  be  kept  alive  without  more 
hypocrisy  than  one  of  us  at  least  can  bring  to  bear  on  it. 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  an  actress,  I  admire  her  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  friendship  for  such  a  person  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Mrs.  Austin  I  have  now  seen,  and  like  infinitely  better. 
She  is  coming  to  tea  to-moirow  night.  If  I  '  awear  ever- 
lasting friendship  *  with  any  woman  here,  it  will  be  with 
her. 

But  the  most  interesting  acquaintances  we  have  made 
are  the  St.  Simonians.*  You  may  fancy  how  my  heart  beat 
when  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  (hhsUivt  ^Eickthal  was 
sent  up  the  other  day,  when  I  happened  to  be  alone.  Our 
meeting  was  most  cordial ;  and,  as  he  talks  good  English, 
we  contrived  to  carry  on  a  pretty  voluble  conversation  till 
Carlyle  came  home  and  relieved  me.  He  (Giistave)  is  a 
creature  to  love  at  first  sight — so  gentle  and  trustful  and 
eamesty-looking,  ready  to  do  and  suffer  all  for  his  faith.  A 
iriend  accompanies  him,  whom  we  had  here  to-day  along 
with  MUl  and  Detrosier;  a  stronger,  perhaps  nobler  man 
than  Gustave,  with  whom  Carlyle  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
taken.  Be  (Duverrier  I  think  they  call  him)  is  at  first 
sight  ugly :  all  pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  bat  by-and-by 
you  wonder  at  your  first  impression,  his  countenance  ia  so 
prepoSEessing  and  conunanding.     We  hope  to  see  a  great 

>  Mn.  Montagu. 

*  '  The  Sunt  Simonians,  DetioBier,  &e.,  were  stirring  uid  conepicuons 
ol)iecta  in  ttut  epoch,  but  have  now  fallen  all  dark  and  ailont  again, — 
I.e.,  1888/ 
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deal  of  these  men  before  we  leave  London.  Both  seem  to 
entertain  a  high  respect  for  Carljle — as  indeed  everybody  I 
see  does.  Glen  continues  to  come  a  great  deal  about  us  ; 
and  hldkera  more  like  a  man  growing  mad  than  one  growing 
wiser.  Carlyle  maintains  in  opposition  to  me  that  there  is 
'  method  in  his  madness,'  but  his  idea  of  the  quantity  seems 
daily  diminishing. 

Of  the  livings  we  see  nothing  and  hear  little  good. 
Carlyle  dined  at  a  literary  party  the  other  day,  where  he 
met  Hogg,  Lockhart,  Gait,  Allan  Cunningham,  &c. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  one  and  all  of  you !  My  love  to 
everyone. 

Your  affectionate 

Jane  W.  Caeltle. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A.D.   1831.      SH.  38. 

Extracts  from  Note  Book. 

November  2. — All  the  world  ia  in  apprehension  about  the 
cholera  pestilence,  which,  indeed,  seems  advancing  towards 
us  with  a  frightful,  slow,  unswerving  constancy.  For  myself 
I  cannot  say  that  it  costs  me  great  sufFering;  we  are  all 
appointed  once  to  die.  Death  is  the  grand  sum  total  of  it 
all.  Generally,  now  it  seems  to  me  as  if  this  life  were 
but  the  inconsiderable  portico  of  man's  existence,  which 
afterwards,  in  new  mysterious  environment,  were  to  be  con- 
tinued without  end.  I  say, '  seems  to  me,'  for  the  proof  of 
it  were  hard  to  state  by  logic ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  faith ;  begins 
to  show  itself  with  more  and  more  decisiveness  the  instant 
yon  have  dared  to  say,  *  Be  it  either  way ! '  But  on  the 
whole  omr  conception  of  immortality  depends  on  that  of 
ti/me,  which  latter  is  the  deepest  belonging  to  philosophy, 
and  the  one  perhaps  wherein  modem  philosophy  has  earned 
its  best  triumph.  Believe  that  properly  there  ia  no  space 
and  no  time,  how  many  contjadictions  become  recondled. 

Sports  are  all  gone  fr^m  among  men ;  there  is  now  no 
holiday  either  fiio-  rich  or  poor.  Hard  toiling,  then  hard 
drinking  or  hard  fox-hunting.  This  is  not  the  era  of  spcoi^ 
but  of  martyrdom  and  persecution.  Will  the  new  morning 
never  dawn  ?  It  requires  a  certain  vigour  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  social  faculties  before  amusement,  popular  sports. 
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can  exiBt,  which  vi^ur  at  this  era  is  all  but  total  inanition. 
Do  bat  think  of  the  Christmas  carols  and  games,  the  Abbote 
of  Unreason,  the  Maypoles,  &c.  &c.  Then  look  at  yoor 
Manohesters  on  SaturdaTS  and  Sundays. 

*  Education  *  is  beyond  being  bo  mach  as  despised.  We 
must  praise  it,  when  it  is  not  i)edacation,  or  an  utter 
annihilation  of  what  it  prolesaes  to  foster.  The  best 
edaeated  man  you  will  often  find  to  be  the  artisan,  at  all 
rates  the  man  of  baainess.  For  why  ?  He  has  put  forth 
his  hand  and  operated  on  Nature ;  must  actually  attain  some 
true  insight,  or  he  cannot  live.  The  worst  educated  man  is 
OBnally  your  man  of  fortune.  He  has  not  put  forth  his 
hand  upon  anything  except  upon  his  bell  rope.  Your 
scholar  proper,  too,  your  so-called  man  of  letters,  is  a  thing 
with  clearer  vision,  through  the  hundredth  part  of  an  eye. 
A  Bums  is  infinitely  better  educated  than  a  Byron. 

A  common  persuasion  among  serious  ill-informed  persons 
that  the  end  of  the  toorld  is  at  hand—  Henry  Dmnunond, 
Edward  Irving,  and  all  that  class.  So  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  say  rather  at  the  terrnvnation  of 
the  Pagan'  one.  Which  is  the  most  ignorant  creature  of  his 
class  even  in  Britain?  Qenerally  speaking  the  Cockney, 
the  London-bred  man.  What  does  the  Cockney  boy  know 
of  the  mn£Gn  he  eats  ?  Simply  that  a  hawker  brings  it  to 
the  door  and  charges  a  penny  for  it.  The  oountiy  youth 
sees  it  grow  in  the  fields,  in  the  mill,  in  the  bakehouse. 
Thus  of  ail  things  pertaining  to  the  life  of  man. 

NoveTttber  4. — ^To  it  thou  Taugmickta.  Gird  thyself  I 
stir !  struggle  I  forward  I  forward !  thou  art  bundled  up  here 
and  tied  as  in  a  sack.  On,  then,  as  iu  a  sack  race, '  Sunning, 
not  raging.'    Oott  sey  mir  gnddig. 

November  12. — Have  been  two  days  ae  good  as  idle — 
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hampered,  disturbed,  quite  oat  of  sorts,  as  it  were  quite 
stranded ;  no  tackle  left,  no  tools  but  my  ten  fingers,  nothing 
but  accidental  drift-wood  to  build  even  a  raft  of.  '  ThiB  is 
no  my  ain  house.'  Art  thou  aware  that  no  man  and  no 
thing,  but  simply  thy  own  self,  can  permanently  keep  this 
down  ?    Act  on  that  conviction. 

How  sad  and  stem  is  all  life  to  me  t  Homeless !  home- 
leBB !  would  my  task  were  d(me.  I  think  I  should  not  care 
to  die ;  in  real  earnestness  should  care  very  little ;  this 
earthly  sun  has  shown  me  only  roads  full  of  mire  and  thorns. 
Why  cannot  I  be  a  kind  of  artist  ?  Politics  are  angry, 
agitating.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  will  any  Parliamen- 
tary Keform  ever  reform  me  ? 


This  I  begin  to  see,  that  evil  and  good  are  everywhere, 
like  shadow  and  substance ;  inseparable  (for  men),  yet 
not  hostile,  only  opposed.  There  is  considerable  significance 
in  this  feet,  perhaps  the  tiew  moral  principle  of  our  era. 
(How  ?)     It  was  ^miliar  to  Goethe's  mind. 


JVtwemftffr  17. — The  nobleness  of  silence.  The  highest 
melody  dwells  only  in  silence  (the  sphere  melody,  the  melody 
of  health);  the  eye  cannot  see  shadow,  cannot  see  Ught, 
but  only  the  two  combined.  General  law  of  being.  Think 
ferther  of  this. 

As  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  oar  thinking  that  we  can 
articulate  into  thoughts,  so  again  it  is  but  a  small  portion, 
properly  only  the  outer  sorface  of  our  morality,  that  we  can 
shape  into  action,  or  into  express  rules  of  action.  Bemark 
farther  that  it  is  but  the  correct  coherent  shaping  of  this 
outward  sur&ce,  or  the  incorrect,  incoherent^  monatrtma 
shaping  of  it,  and  no  wise  the  moral  force  which  shaped  it, 
which  lies  under  it,  vague,  indefinite,  unseen,  that  consti- 
tutes what  in  common  speech  we  call  a  moral  conduct  or  an 
unmoral.    Henoe,  too,  the  necessity  of  tolerance,  of  insight,  ia 
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jadginjf  of  men.  For  the  correctness  of  that  tiame  outer 
BUr&ce  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  inward  depth  and 
qnantity ;  nay,  often  enough  they  are  in  inverse  proportion  ; 
only  iu  some  highly  favoured  individuals  can  the  great 
endowment  otter  itaelf  without  irregularity.  Thus  in  great 
men,  with  whom  inward  and  as  it  were  latent  morality  must 
ever  be  the  root  and  beginning  of  greatness,  how  often  do 
we  find  a  conduct  defaced  by  many  a  moral  impropriety, 
and  have  to  love  them  with  sorrow  ?  Thus,  too,  poor  Bums 
must  record  that  almost  the  only  noble-minded  men  he  had 
ever  met  with  were  among  the  class  named  Blackguards. 

Extremes  meet.  Peri'ect  morality  were  no  more  an 
object  of  consciousness  than  perfect  immorality,  as  pure 
light  cannot  any  more  be  seen  than  pure  darkness.  The 
healthy  moral  nature  loves  virtue,  the  unhealthy  at  best 
makes  love  to  it. 


Decemher  23  — Finished  the  '  Characteristics  '  about  a 
week  ago;  baddigh,  with  a  certain  beginning  of  deeper 
insight  in  it. 

January  13, 1832. — Plenty  of  magazine  editors  applying 
to  me,  indeed  sometimes  pestering  me.  Do  not  like  to 
break  with  any,  yet  must  not  close  with  any.  Strange  state 
of  literature,  periodical  and  other  !  A  man  must  just  lay 
out  his  manufacture  in  one  of  those  old  clothes  shops  and 
see  whether  any  one  will  buy  it.  The  Editor  has  little  to 
do  with  the  matter  except  as  commercial  broker;  he  sells  it 
and  pays  you  for  it. 

Lytton  Bnlwer  has  not  yet  come  into  sight  of  me.  Ib 
there  aught  more  in  him  than  a  dandiacal  philosophist  ? 
Fear  not.  Of  the  infatuated  Fraser,  with  his  dog's  meat 
tart  of  a  magazine,  what?  His  pay  is  certain,  and  he  means 
honestly,  but  he  is  a  goose.  It  was  he  that  sent  me  Croker's 
Boswell ;  am  I  bound  to  offer  him  the  (future)  article  ?  or 
were  this  the  rule  in  such  cases ;  write  thy  best  and  the 
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truth.    Then  publish  it  where  thou  canat  beat.    An  indubi- 
table rule,  but  is  it  rule  enough  P 


I^st  Fridaj  saw  my  name  in  lai^  letters  at  the  *  Athe- 
neeiun '  office  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand ;  hmried  on  with 
downcast  eyes  as  if  I  had  seen  myself  in  the  pillory.  Dilke 
(to  whom  I  had  entrusted  Dreck  to  read  it,  and  see  if  he 
conld  help  me  with  it)  asked  me  for  a  scrap  of  writing  with 
my  naTfie.  I  could  not  quite  clearly  see  my  way  through 
the  business,  for  he  had  twice  or  thrice  been  civil  to  me, 
and  I  did  reckon  his 'Athenseum'  to  be  the  bad  best  of  literary 
syllabubs,  and  thought  I  might  harmlessly  say  so  much; 
gave  him  Faust's  curae,  which  hung  printed  there.  Incline 
now  to  believe  that  I  did  wrong ;  at  least  imprudently.  Why 
yield  even  half  a  hair's  breadth  to  puffing  ?  Abhor  it,  utterly 
divorce  it,  and  kick  it  to  the  Devil. 

Singular  how  little  wisdom  or  light  of  any  kind  I  have 
met  with  in  London.  Do  not  find  a  single  creature  that  has 
commnnieated  an  idea  to  me ;  at  beat  one  or  two  that  can 
understand  an  idea.  Yet  the  sight  of  London  works  on  me 
strongly.     I  have  not  perhaps  lost  my  journey  hither. 

Hayward  of  the  Temple,  a  small  but  active  and  vivacious 
*  man  of  the  time,'  by  a  strange  impetus  takes  to  me ;  the 
first  time,  they  say,  he  ever  did  such  a  thing,  being  one 
that  lives  in  a  chiar'-oscuro  element  of  which  good-humoured 
contempt  is  the  basis.  Dined  in  his  rooms  (over  Cunning's) 
with  a  set  of  Oxonian  Templars,  stupid  (in  part),  limited 
(wholly),  conceited.  A  dirty  evening ;  I  at  last  sunk 
utterly  silent.  None  of  the  great  personages  of  letters 
have  come  in  my  way  here,  and  except  as  sights  they  are  of 
little  moment  to  me.  Jeffrey  saye  he  '  praised  me  to 
Rogers,'  who,  &c.  &c.  It  sometimes  rather  surprises  me 
that  his  lordship  does  not  think  it  would  be  kind  to  show 
me  the  faces  of  those  people.  Something  discourages  or 
hinders  him ;  what  it  is  I  know  not,  and  indeed  care  not. 
The   Austins,  at  least   the  (Ladyl   Austin,  I   like ;    evM 
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verddmMgt  ker^ihafte  Frau,  Empson,  a  diluted,  good- 
natured,  languid  Anemp/i/iider.  The  atrougest  young  man, 
one  Macaolay  (now  in  Parliament,  aa  I  from  the  first  pre- 
dicted), an  emphatic,  hottish,  really  forcible  person,  but 
unhappily  withont  divine  idea,  Rogers  (an  elegant,  politel} 
malignant  old  lady,  I  think)  is  in  town  and  probably  I  might 
see  him.  Moore  is  I  know  not  where,  a  lascivious  triviality 
of  great  name.  Bentham  is  said  to  have  become  a  driveller 
and  garrulous  old  man.  Perhaps  I  will  tiy  for  a  look  of 
bim.  I  have  much  to  see  and  many  things  to  wind  up  in 
London  before  we  leave  it. 


I  went  one  day  searching  for  Johnson's  place  of  abode. 
Found  with  difficulty  the  house  in  (rough  (G-off)  Square, 
where  the  DicUonaiy  was  composed.  The  landlord,  whom 
Glen  and  I  incidentally  inquired  of,  was  just  scraping  his  feet 
at  the  door,  invited  ns  to  walk  in,  showed  us  the  garret 
rooms,  Ac,  (of  which  he  seemed  to  have  the  obscurest  tradi- 
tions, taking  Johnson  for  a  schoolmaeter),  interested  us 
much  ;  but  at  length  (dog  of  a  fellow)  began  t<i  hint  that  he 
had  all  these  rooms  to  let  as  lodgings. 

Bic^raphy  is  the  only  history.  Political  hist^ity  as  now 
written  and  hitherto,  with  its  kings  and  changes  of  tax- 
gaikeTtra,  is  little  (very  little)  more  than  a  mockery  of  our 
want.     This  I  see  more  and  more. 


The  world  grows  to  me  even  more  as  a  magic  picture — a 
true  Bupematuial  revelation,  infinitely  stem,  but  also  in- 
finitely grand.  Shall  I  ever  succeed  in  copying  a  little 
there&om, 

Jcmuary  18. — Came  upon  Shepherd,  the  Unitarian  parson 
of  Liverpool,  yesterday  for  the  first  time  at  Mrs.  Austin's. 
A  very  lai^^  pnrfly,  flabby  man ;  massive  bead  with  long 
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thin  grey  hair ;  eyee  hoik  equintiiig,  both  overlapped  at  the 
comers  by  a  little  roof  of  a  brow,  giving  him  (with  his  ill- 
ahut  mouth)  a  kind  of  lazy,  good-humoured  aspect.  For 
the  rest,  a  Unitarian  Radical,  dear,  steadiast,  but  every 
way  limited.  One  rather  trivial-looking  young  lady,  and 
another  excessively  ill-looking,  sat  opposite  to  him,  seeuiiug 
to  belong  to  him.  He  s^d  JeE&ey  did  not  strike  him  as  '  a 
very  taking  man.*  Lancashire  accent,  or  some  provincial 
one.  Have  long  known  the  Unitarians  vnimx  et  in  oufe,  and 
never  got  any  good  of  them,  or  any  ill. 


Jimuary  21. — Yesterday  sat  scribbling  some  stuff  close 
on  the  borders  of  nonsense,  about  biography  as  a  kind  of  in- 
troduction to  '  Johnson.'  How  is  it  to  be  ?  I  see  not  well ; 
know  only  that  it  should  be  light,  and  written  (by  way  of 
experiment)  currente  calamo.  I  am  sickly,  not  dispirited, 
yet  sad,  as  is  my  wont.  When  did  I  laugh  last?  Alas! 
'  hght  laughter  hke  heavy  money  has  altogether  fled  from 
ns.'  The  reason  is,  we  have  tw  communion ;  company 
enough,  but  no  fellowship.  Time  brings  roses.  Meanwhile, 
the  grand  perennial  Communion  of  Savnta  is  ever  open  to 
us.     Enter  and  worthily  comport  thyself  there. 


Nothing  in  this  world  is  to  me  more  mournful,  distressing, 
and  in  the  end  intolerable,  than  mirth  not  based  on  earnest- 
ness (for  it  is  blse  mirth),  than  wit  pretending  to  be  wit, 
and  yet  not  based  on  wisdom.  Two  objects  would  reduce 
me  to  gravity  had  I  the  spirits  of  a  Merry  Andrew — a 
death's  head  and  a  modem  London  wit.  The  besom  of  ^  de- 
strnction  should  be  swept  over  these  people,  or  else  perpetual 
silence  (except  when  they  needed  victuals  or  the  hke) 
imposed  on  them. 

In  the  aftemooD  Jeffrey,  as  he  is  often  wont,  called  in  on 
US ;  very  lively,  quick,  and  light.  Chatted  about  cholera,  a 
subject'  &r  more  interesting  to  him  than  it  is  to  us.     Walked 
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with  him  to  Kegent  IStreet  in  hurried  assiduous  talk. 
O'Couaell  I  called  a  real  specimen  of  the  almost  obsolete 
species  demagogue.  Why  should  it  be  obsolete,  this  being 
the  very  scene  for  it  ?  Chiefly  because  we  are  all  dilet- 
tantes, and  have  no  heart  of  faith,  even  for  the  coarsest  of 
beliefs.  His  '  cunning '  the  sign,  as  cunning  ever  is,  of  a 
weak  intellect  or  a  weak  character. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  Arthur  Buller  called  with  a 
mein  beater  Freu/nd !  A  goodish  youth,  affectionate,  at  least 
attached ;  not  so  handsome  as  I  had  expected,  though  more 
so  than  enough.  He  walked  with  me  to  Fraser's  dinner  in 
Regent  Street,  or  rather  to  the  door  of  Fraser's  house,  and 
then  took  leave,  with  stipulation  of  speedy  re-meeting. 
Enter  through  Fraser's  bookshop  into  a  back-room,  where 
sit  Allan  Cunningham,  W.  Fraser  (the  only  two  known  to 
me  personally),  James  Hogg  (in  the  easy  chair  of  honour), 
Gait,  and  one  01  two  nameless  persons,  patiently  waiting  for 
dinner.  Lockhart  (whom  I  did  not  know)  requests  to  be 
introduced  to  me — a  precise,  brief,  active  person  of  consider- 
able fecnlty,  which,  however,  had  shaped  itself  gigmanicaUy 
only.  Fond  of  quizzing,  yet  not  very  maliciously.  Has  a 
broad  black  brow,  indicating  force  and  penetration,  but  a 
lower  half  of  &ce  diminishing  into  the  character  at  best  of 
distinctness,  almost  of  triviality.  Hather  liked  the  man,  and 
shall  like  to  meet  >iim  again.  Gait  looks  old,  is  deafish,  has 
the  air  of  a  sedate  Greenock  burgher;  mouth  indicating  sly 
humour  and  self-satis&ction ;  the  eyes,  old  and  without 
lashes,  gave  me  a  sort  of  woe  interest  for  him.  He  wears 
spectacles,  and  is  hard  of  hearing ;  a  very  large  man,  and 
eats  and  drinks  with  a  certain  west  country  gasto  and  re- 
search. Said  little,  but  that  little  peaceable,  clear,  and 
gtU-miiikig.  Wish  to  see  him  also  again.  Hogg  is  a  little 
red-skinned  stiff  sack  of  a  body,  with  quite  the  common  air 
of  an  Ettrick  shepherd,  except  that  he  has  a  highish  though 
sloping  brow  (among  his  yellow  grizzled  hair),  and  two  clear 
little  beads  of  blue  or  grey  eyes  that  sparkle,  if  not  with 
thought,   yet    with    animation.      Behaves   himself   quite 
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easily  and  well ;  speaks  Scotcli,  and  mostly  nanative 
absurdity  (or  even  obscenity)  therewith.  Appears  in  the 
mingled  character  of  zany  and  raree  show.  All  bent  on 
bantering  him,  especially  Lockhart ;  Hogg  walking  throogh 
it  as  if  unconscious,  or  almost  flattered.  His  vanity  seems 
to  be  immense,  but  also  bis  good-nature.  I  felt  interest  for 
the  poor  'herd  body,'  wondered  to  see  him  blown  hither 
from  his  aheepfolds,  and  how,  quite  friendleas  as  he  was,  he 
went  along  cheerful,  mirthful,  and  musical.  I  do  not  well 
understand  the  man ;  his  significance  is  perhaps  consider'- 
able.  His  poetic  talent  is  authentic,  yet  his  intellect  seems 
of  the  weakest;  his  morality  also  limits  itself  to  the  precept 
*  be  not  angry.'  Is  the  charm  of  this  poor  man  chiefly  to  be 
found  herein,  that  he  i«  a  real  product  of  nature,  and  able  to 
speak  naturally,  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  ?  An  *  un- 
conscious talent,'  though  of  the  smallest,  emphatically  native. 
Once  or  twice  in  singing  (for  he  sung  of  his  own)  there  was 
an  emphasis  in  poor  Hogg's  look — expression  of  feeling, 
almost  of  enthusiasm.  The  man  is  a  very  curious  spedmen. 
Alas !  he  is  a  man ;  yet  how  few  will  so  much  as  treat  him 
like  a  epemmeai,  and  not  like  a  mere  wooden  Punek  or 
Jttdy  ]  For  the  rest,  our  talk  was  utterly  despicable :  stu- 
pidity, insipidity,  even  not  a  little  obscenity  (in  which  all 
save  Chdt,  Fraser,  and  myself  seemed  to  join)  was  the  only 
outcome  of  the  night.  Literary  men!  They  are  not  worthy  to 
be  valets  of  such.  Was  a  thing  said  that  did  not  even 
solicit  in  mercy  to  be  forgotten  ?  Not  so  much  as  the  at- 
tempt or  wish  to  speak  profitably.  IVivialitas  trivifalUcUu'nif 
omnia  trrivialitaa  I  I  went  to  see,  and  I  saw ;  and  have 
now  said,  and  mean  to  be  silent,  or  try  if  I  can  speak  else- 
where. 

Charlea  BuUer  entert^ed  as  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  London  magazine  writers  as  Carlyle  him- 
self. Mrs.  Strachey'a  alarm  about  BuUer's  theories 
of  life  may  be  corrected   by  a  letter  from   Iiimself. 
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The  Bullers  were  at  this  time  at  Looe,  in  Cornwall. 
They  came  to  town  in  October. 


To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Loo«:  Septembei'  IS,  1831. 
My  dear  Friend,— I  am  veiy  happy  to  hear  from  Mrs. 
Austin  that  yon  had  called  on  her,  because  I  was  really 
anziouB  that  you  should  know  so  admirable  a  specimen  of 
the  disciples  of  Bentham  and  be  known  to  her.  But  I  felt 
half  afraid  to  introduce  you  because  I  did  not  know  how  you 
would  get  on  with — not  herself,  because  she  being  a  Ben- 
thamite has  taken  on  herself  human  form  and  nature,  and  is  a 
most  delightful  specimen  of  the  union  of  Benthamite  opinions 
and  human  feelings — but  with  the  more  regular  Sadicals 
who  render  the  approach  to  her  honse  dangerous.  Conceive 
how  great  was  my  pleasure  at  learning  from  her  that  you  had 
called  on  her ;  that  you  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  making 
acquamtance  with  John  Mill ;  and  that  you  had  met  hi'm  to 
your  mutual  delight.  I  knew  well  that  to  make  you  esteem 
one  another,  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  you  should 
understand  each  other.  But  I  did  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  Catholicism  of  both  of  you  to  feel  quite  confident  that 
this  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  your  meeting.  In  this 
world  of  sects  people  rarely  talk  to  each  other  for  any  purpose 
but  to  find  out  the  sectarian  names  which  they  may  &6ten 
on  each  other ;  and  if  the  name  but  differs,  they  only  spend 
their  time  in  finding  out  the  various  ramifications  of  each 
other's  dissensions.  In  names  and  professed  doctrines  you 
and  John  Mill  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles ;  but  you  may 
well  meet  on  that  point  where  all  clear  spirits  find  each 
other,  the  love  of  truth,  which  all  must  attain  in  their  road  to 
truth.  To  you  without  any  fear  I  point  out  John  Mill  as  a 
true  Utilitarian,  and  as  one  who  does  honour  to  his  creed 
and  to  hie  fellow  believers ;  because  it  is  a  creed  that  in  him 
is  without  sectarian  narrowness  or  unkindness,  because  it  has 
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not  impaired  his  philosophy  or  bis  relish  for  the  beautiful, 
or  repressed  any  one  of  those  good  honest  feelings  which  God 
gave  all  men  before  Bentham  made  them  Utilitarians. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  certain  prospect  which  you  hold 
out  to  me  of  seeing  you,  and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  talk  once  more  of  old 
times,  and  of  those  which  are  coming,  to  tell  of  what  we 
used  to  do  and  think  together,  and  of  all  that  we  have  done 
and  learned  and  planned  since  we  have  wandered  many  a 
weary  foot  from  one  another.  Thus  I  shall  leam  from  you 
what  are  the  outlines  of  the  great  work  which  you  are  now 
committing  to  the  judgment  of  a  thoughtless  age ;  and  what 
manner  of  life  you  have  been  leading  in  the  North,  and  what 
kind  of  one  you  propose  now.  I,  in  my  turn,  will  tell  yon 
of  some  little  time  well  employed,  and  of  much  misspent ;  of 
various  studies,  and  creeds,  and  theories,  of  many  great 
designs,  and  of  a  very  small  portion  of  auccessM  fulfilment 
thereof.  I  will  tell  you  of  my  assiduous  study  of  the  law, 
of  how  the  worthy  burghers  of  Liskeard  have  come  to  me 
and  offered  me  a  seat  for  this  borough  whenever  the  Reform 
Bill  shall  be  passed,  and  of  all  that  I  propose  to  do  when  I 
become  the  most  eminent  of  lawyers  and  the  most  furious  of 
demagogues.  These  matters  I  promise  myself  to  talk  over 
with  you  in  the  city  of  smoke  and  season  of  fog,  where  I 
trust  I  shall  meet  you  in  exactly  a  month. 

I  rejoice  that  you  think  so  highly  of  John  Mill.  I  have 
just  heard  &om  him,andlam  happy  that  he  understands  and 
esteems  you,  as  you  do  him.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  matters  to  one  right-minded  man  in  what 
course  the  opinions  of  another  fly  as  long  as  both  spring 
from  the  same  sacred  well  of  love  of  truth.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  really  differ  very  much  in  opinion ;  sure  I 
am  that  you  will  find  none  of  any  set  of  men  more  deserving 
to  think  rightly  than  John  Mill,  who  thinks  deeply  and 
honestly  always.  He  is  very  different  from  the  herd  of 
creatures  whom  you  have  been  pestered  with  in  that  great 
mart  of  conceited  folly,  where  the  hawkers  of  every  kind  of 
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ahallowaesB  and  qnackery  vend  tbeir  wares  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  clamour.  This  age  is  the  millennium  of  fools. 
They  have  certainly  by  some  means  or  another  obtained  a 
mastery  over  better  men.  I  do  believe  that  in  this  land  of 
oars  there  still  exists  the  good  old  spirit  of  industry,  and 
thoQgbtfulness,  and  honesty  which  used  to  animate  our 
fathers.  Yet  in  literatiu^  we  are  represented  by  our  maga- 
zine writers  and  reviewers  {yerbo  ait  venia\  and  annals,  and 
&ehionable  novels,  and  fashionable  metaphysics  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  our  concerns  are  managed  by  the  creatures  whom 
you  heard  gabbling  in  the  House  of  Conunons  with  a  gravity 
and  an  ignorance  which  are  not  found  combined  even  in  the 
servantf^  hall. 

I  do  believe  with  you  that  the  end  of  this  world  of 
Inaipids  is  coming.  We  must  kick  away  the  distaff  of  Omphale 
and  get  ap  and  bestir  ourselves  to  rid  the  world  of  moneters. 
Whether  we  shall  labour  to  good  purpose,  or  only  show  our 
strength  as  Hercules  did  ia  tearing  ourselves  to  pieces,  it  is 
not  yet  given  us  to  know ;  but  whenever  there  is  a  day  of 
awakening,  I  trust  that  all  good  men  and  bue  will  unite 
against  the  fools,  and  take  at  least  30,000  of  them  into  the 
valley  of  salt  and  slay  them. 

All  other  matters  I  reserve  for  onr  meeting,  which  will 
certainly  take  place  before  long  unless  the  cholera  or  such 
Like  curse  severs  us,  or  unless  the  Beform  Bill  is  thrown  out, 
in  which  case  I  shall  assuredly  remain  here  with  any  two  or 
three  who  may  be  found  to  fight  against  the  *Sotten-hearted 
Lords.'  But  there  will  be  more  than  that ;  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  men. 

Adieu  I  with  my  father's  and  mother's  and  Arthur's  beat 
regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chables  Bdlleb. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A.D.   1832.      jBT.   S7. 

A  great  catastrophe  was  now  impending  in  Carlyle's 
life.  His  father  had  been  ailing  for  more  than  two 
years,  sometimes  recovering  a  httle,  then  relapsing 
again ;  and  after  each  oscillation  he  had  visibly 
sunk  to  a  lower  level.  The  family  anticipated  no 
immediate  danger,  but  he  had  himself  been  steadily 
contemplating  the  end  as  fast  approaching  him,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  small  feeble  note  which 
had  been  written  on  the  21st  of  September  of  this 
year,  and  remains  fastened  into  his  son's  note-book, 
where  it  is  endorsed  as  'My  father's  last  letter — 
perhaps  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote.' 

My  dear  Son, — I  cannot  write  yon  a  letter,  but  jnafc  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  frail  old  sinner  that  is  very  likely  never  to 
Bee  you  any  more  in  this  world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  could 
not  help  telling  you  that  I  feel  myself  gradoally  drawing 
towards  the  hour  appointed  for  all  living.  And,  0  (Jod ! 
may  that  awful  change  be  much  at  heaxt  with  every  one  of 
us.  May  we  be  daily  dying  to  sin  and  hving  to  righteous- 
ness. And  may  the  God  of  Jacob  be  with  you  and  bless  yon, 
and  keep  you  in  his  ways  and  fear.  I  add  no  more,  but 
leave  you  in  hia  hands  and  care. 

James  Carlylb. 
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The  old  man  at  partiDg  Trith  his  eon  m  the 
summer  gave  him  some  money  out  of  a  drawer  with 
the  peculiar  manner  which  the  Scotch  call  fey- — the 
sign  of  death  when  a  man  does  something  which  is 
unlike  himself.  Carlyle  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  it,  however,  till  the  meaning  of  the  unusual  action 
was  afterwards  made  intelligible  to  him.  The  reports 
from  Scotsbrig  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  had 
been  more  favourable  than  usual.  On  the  13th  of 
December  Carlyle  sent  him,  evidently  without  any 
great  mi^ving,  the  last  letter  which  he  on  his  side 
ever  wrote  to  his  father. 

4  Ampton  Stieet,  London  :  Decemliet  13, 1881. 

My  dear  Father, — I  have  long  proposed  to  myself  the 
pleasure  of  writing  you  a  letter,  and  mnat  now  do  it  much 
more  hurriedly  than  I  could  have  wished.  I  did  not  mean 
to  undertake  it  till  next  week,  for  at  present  I  am  engaged 
every  moment  against  time,  finishing  an  article  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  can  expect  no  respite  till  after 
Saturday  night.  However,  our  Lord  Advocate  having  called 
to-day  and  furnished  me  with  a  frank,  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity lest  none  so  good  occur  afterwards. 

Alick  informed  me  in  general  about  ten  days  ago  that 
you  were  'all  well.'  In  the  last  newspaper'  stood  a  word 
from  Jean  that  she  '  would  write  soon.'  I  can  only  pray  that 
she  would  do  bo,  and  hope  in  the  meantime  tiiat  she  may 
have  no  worse  news  to  tell  me.  This  weather  is  very  un- 
healthy— the  worst  of  the  whole  year;  I  often  think  how 
my  mother  and  yon  are  getting  on  tmder  it.  I  hope  at  least 
yon  vriU  take  every  care,  and  do  not  needlessly  or  needfully 
expose  yourself;  it  is  bad  policy  to  brave  the  weather,  espe- 

>  The  family  atill  communicatod  with  one  KnoUur  "by  bieioe^yphics 
9Q  the  newf^pere. 
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cially  for  you  at  thifl  season.  I  pray  you  keep  much  within 
doors;  beware  of  cold,  especially  of  damp  feet.  A  cup  of 
tea  night  and  morning  I  should  also  think  a  good  preventive. 
But  perhaps  Jean  will  be  able  to  inform  me  that  'all  in 
well ;'  one  of  the  blessings  I  ought  to  be  most  thankful  for, 
as  it  is  among  the  most  precious  for  me. 

We  are  struggling  forward  here  as  well  as  we  can.  My 
health  is  not  worse  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  I  think  I  am 
even  clearer  and  fresher  than  when  you  saw  me  last.  Jane 
has  been  complaining  aomewhat,  but  is  not  regularly  sicA\ 
Her  cold  baa  left  her,  and  now  she  has  a  little  oceaaional 
cough  with  weaklinesB,  the  like  of  which  is  very  prevalent 
here  at  present.  Geoi^e  Irving  has  been  attempting  to 
prescribe  for  her ;  she  even  let  him  draw  a  little  blood.  I 
rather  think,  however,  that  her  faith  in  physicians  is  some- 
what on  a  level  with  my  own ;  that  she  will  give  them  no 
more  of  her  blood,  but  trust  t«  exercise,  diet,  and  the  return 
of  settled  weather. 

I  cannot  get  on  with  the  publishing  of  my  book.  Nobody 
will  so  much  as  look  at  a  thing  of  the  sort  till  this  Reform 
basineea  be  done.  Nay,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  shall 
at  all  during  the  present  posture  of  afTairs  get  my  epecnlation 
put  into  print.  There  is  only  a  limited  time  that  I  will 
consent  to  wait  looking  after  it.  If  they  do  not  want  it, 
why  then  let  them  leave  it  alone.  Either  way  will  do  for 
me  ;  I  only  want  to  know  which.  Meanwhile  I  am  making 
what  little  attempts  about  it  seem  prudent.  If  I  altogether 
fail  here,  I  may  still  have  Edinburgh  to  try  in.  One  way 
or  another,  I  wish  to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  and  will  be  so.  Our 
Advocate,  who  is  now  quite  recovered  again  and  as  brisk  as 
a  bee,  would  &in  do  something  useful  for  me — find  me  some 
place  or  otiier  that  would  keep  me  here.  I  know  he  has 
spoken  of  me  to  Chancellors  and  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
would  take  all  manner  of  pains ;  nevertheless  I  compute 
simply  that  the  result  of  it  all  will  be — Nothing ;  and  I 
still  look  back  to  my  whinstone  fortress  among  the  mountains 
as  the  stronghold  wherefrom  I  am  to  defy  the  world.    I  have 
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applications  enough  for  writing,  some  of  them  new  since  I 
came  hither.  So  long  aa  I  can  wag  the  pen  there  is  no  fear 
of  me.  I  also  incline  to  think  that  something  might  and 
perhaps  should  be  done  by  snch  as  me  in  the  way  of  lecturing ; 
but  not  at  this  time — not  nnder  these  circumstanoes.  We 
will  wait,  and  if  it  seems  good  try  it  agun.  On  the  whole 
I  always  return  to  this.  As  the  great  Guide  orders,  so  he  it ! 
While  I  can  say  Hia  will  he  Trtme,  there  is  no  power  in  earth 
or  ont  of  it  that  can  put  me  to  fear. 

I  conld  describe  our  way  of  life  here,  which  is  very 
simple,  had  I  room.  Plenty  of  people  come  about  ne ;  we 
go  out  little  to  anything  like  parties,  never  to  dinners ;  or 
anywhere  willingly  except  for  profit.  I  transact  sometimes 
immense  quantities  of  talk — indeed,  often  talk  more  than  I 
listen ;  which  course  I  think  of  altering.  It  is  and  continues 
a  wild  wondrous  chaotic  den  of  discord,  this  Xiondcm.  I  am 
often  wa«  and  awestmck  at  once  to  wander  along  its  crowded 
streets,  and  see  and  hear  the  roaring  torrent  of  men  and 
animals  and  carriages  and  waggons,  all  rushing  they  know  not 
whence,  they  know  not  whither!  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
deep  divine  meaniog  in  it,  and  G-od  is  in  the  midst  of  it, 
had  we  but  eyes  to  see.  Towards  two  o'clock  I  am  about 
laying  down  my  pen,  to  walk  till  as  near  dinner  (at  four)  as 
I  like ;  then  comes  usually  resting  stretched  on  a  so&, 
with  such  small  talk  as  may  be  going  till  tea ;  after  which, 
unless  some  interloper  drop  in  (as  happens  fully  oftener  than 
not),  I  again  open  my  desk  and  work  till  bedtime — about 
eleven.  I  have  had  a  tough  stru^le  indeed  with  this  ptq>er ; 
but  my  hand  is  now  m  again,  and  I  am  doing  better.  Charles 
Buller  comes  now  and  then  about  us ;  a  fine  honest  fellow, 
among  the  best  we  see.  There  is  also  one  Grlen  (a  young 
unhewed  philosopher,  a.  friend  of  Jack's),  and  one  Mill,  a 
young  hewed  philosopher  and  partial  disciple  of  mine :  both 
great  favouritea  here.  W.  Graham,  of  Bamswark,  was  in  our 
neighbourhood  for  three  weeks,  and  will  be  arriving  in 
Glasgow  agajn  about  this  very  night,  unless  he  have  struck 
in  by  Ecclefechan  and  home.  He  is  busy  with  some  Americas 
TOL.  II.  B 
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patents,  and  bo  forth ;  from  which  he  is  Bore  of  a  salary 
for  one  year,  but  I  think  scarcely  of  anything  more.  The 
American  Gonsnlship,  of  which  he  hoped  much,  has  gone 
another  road.  He  is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  I  hope  will  fall 
in  with  something.  Irving  does  not  come  mnoh  here  ;  only 
once  since  that  gift,  of  tongues  work  began,  and  we  have  not 
been  even  once  with  AiTn.  It  was  la^t  week  that  he  called. 
He  looked  hollow  and  haggard ;  thin,  grey-whiskered,  almost 
an  old  man ;  yet  he  wafl  composed  and  affectionate  and  patient. 
I  could  almost  have  wept  over  him,  and  did  tell  him  my  mind 
with  all  plainness.  It  seems  likely  they  will  take  his  church 
from  him,  and  then  difficulties  of  all  sorts  may  multiply  on 
him ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  he  will  altogether  lose  his  wits — 
at  least  not  so  as  to  land  in  Bedlam ;  and  perhaps  he  may 
yet  see  his  way  throogh  all  this,  and  leave  it  all  behind  him. 
God  grant  it  be  so.  I  have  hardly  another  scrap  of  room 
here.  I  must  scrawl  my  mother  a  line,  and  then  bid  yon 
all  good  night. 

I  remain  always,  my  dear  Father, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

T.  Cabltle. 

John  Carlyle  waa  now  with  Lady  Clare  at  Eome. 
To  him,  busy  as  he  was,  his  brother  continued  to 
write  with  anxious  fiilness.  John  Carlyle,  with  con- 
siderable talent,  had  shown  an  instability  of  purpose, 
for  which  he  received,  if  he  did  not  require,  a  steadily 
sustained  stream  of  admonition. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  ns  (Carlyle  wrote  on  the  20th 
of  December)  to  learn  that  all  went  tolerably  with  you,  both 
as  person  and  as  doctor ;  continue  to  wish  honestly  with  your 
'  whole  heart  to  act  rightly,  and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong  i 
no  other  advice  is  needed,  or  can  be  given.  I  have  never 
despaired,  and  now  I  feel  more  and  more  certaid,  of  one  day 
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Beeiog  you  a  mam. ;  this  too  in  a  time  like  oota  when  sach  a 
result  is  of  all  others  the  hardest  to  realize.  One  has  to 
learn  the  hard  lesson  of  martyrdom,  and  that  he-has  arrived 
in  this  earth,  not  to  receive,  but  to  give.  Let  him  be  read; 
then  '  to  spend  and  be  spent '  for  Crod's  cause ;  let  him, 
as  he  needs  must, '  set  his  bee  like  a  flint '  against  all  di»- 
honesty  and  indolenee  and  puffery  and  quackery  and  malice 
and  delusion,  whereof  earth  b  full,  and  once  for  all  flatly 
refuse  to  do  the  Devil's  work  in  this  which  is  God's  earth, 
let  the  issue  be  simply  what  it  may.  '  I  must  live,  Sir,'  say 
many ;  to  which  I  answer, '  No,  Sir,  you  need  not  live  j  if 
your  body  cannot  be  kept  together  without  selling  your  soul, 
then  let  the  body  &11  asunder,  and  the  soul  be  unsold.'  In 
brief,  Jack,  defy  the  Devil  in  all  his  figures,  and  spit  upon 
him ;  he  cannot  hurt  yon. 

The  good  old  mother  at  Scotsbrig  was  fluttered 
about  her  scattered  children. 

Our  mother  (wrote  one  of  the  sisters)  has  been  healthier 
than  nsual  this  winter,  but  terribly  hadden  down  wi'  anxiety. 
She  told  me  the  other  day  the  first  gaet  she  gaed  every 
morning  was  to  London,  then  to  Italy,  then  to  Craig- 
enputtock,'  and  then  to  Mary's,  and  finally  began  to  think 
them  at  hame  were,  maybe,  no  safer  than  the  rest.  When 
I  asked  her  what  she  wished  me  to  say  to  you,  she  said  she 
had  a  thousand  things  to  say  if  she  had  yon  here ; '  and  thou 
may  tell  them,  I'm  very  little  fra'  them.'  Yon  are  to  pray 
for  us  all  daily,  while  separated  from  one  another,  that  our 
ways  be  in  God's  keeping.  You  are  also  to  tell  the  Doctor, 
when  you  write,  with  her  love,  that  he  is  to  read  his  Bible 
carefiilly,  and  not  to  forget  that  God  sees  him  in  whatever 
land  he  may  be. 

'  Where  Alexander  Garljle  was  still  Btajing,  without  the  ftnn ; 
hftving  found  no  other  in  it<  pUoe. 

&3 
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This  message  Carlyle  duly  sent  on,  and  with  it 
the  continued  diary  of  hie  own  doings. 


To  John  Carlyle. 

I  have  had  such  a  bout  as  never  man  had  in  finishing  a 
kind  of  paper  for  Macvey.'  I  called  the  thing  *  Characteristics,' 
and  despatched  it,  according  to  engagement,  by  the  Saturday 
mall  coach.  Whether  Napier  will  have  it  or  not  is  uncertain 
to  me ;  but  no  matter,  or  only  a  secondary  one,  for  the  thing 
has  some  truth  in  it,  and  couLd  find  vent  elsewhere.  It  is 
TeofelBdrockhish,  and  preaches  from  this  text :  '  The  healthy, 
know  not  of  their  health,  hut  only  the  sick.'  As  to 
Teufelsdrockh  himself,  hope  has  not  yet  risen  for  him  ;  nay, 
rather,  certainly  begins  to  show  itself  that  he  has  no  hope. 
Olen  read  the  MS.  *with  infinite  satisfaction;'  John  Mill 
with  fears  that  '  the  world  would  take  some  time  to  see  what 
meaning  was  in  it.'  '  Perhaps  all  eternity,'  I  answered. 
For  the  rest  we  have  partially  made  up  our  minds  here  and 
see  the  course  we  have  to  follow.  Preferment  there  is  none 
to  be  looked  for ;  living  here  by  literature  is  either  serving 
the],DevlI,  or  fighting  against  him  at  fearful  odds;  in  lecturing 
it  is  also  quite  clear  there  could  no  profitable  audience  be 
had  as  yet,  where  every  lecturer  is  by  nature  a  quack  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  So  what  will  remain  but  to  thank  Gx^d 
that  om'  whinstone  castle  is  still  standing  among  the 
mountains ;  and  return  thither  to  work  there,  till  we  can 
make  a  new  sally.  God  be  thanked,  neither  my  wife  nor  I 
am  capable  of  being  staggered  by  any  future  that  the  world 
can  proflFer.  '  From  the  bosom  of  eternity  shine  for  us 
radiant  guiding  stars.'  Kay,  our  task  is  essentially  high 
and  glorious  and  happy ;  God  only  give  us  strength  to  do  it 
well !  Meanwhile,  offers  in  the  literary  periodical  way  come 
thick  enough.     Three  or  four  weeks  ago  Procter  wrote  to  me 

'  N^ier,  for  the  EdinbwrgK 
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that  E.  L.  Bulwer  bad  '  some  dispoBitioa '  to  employ  me  in 
the  'New  Monthly  Magaidne,'  of  vhich  he  is  editor,  and 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  call  on  him ;  to  which 
proposal  of  course  there  conld  be  no  answer,  except  mild 
silence — d^  Iribegriff  oiler  Sarmonieen.  Whereupon  in 
ten  days  more  the  mystagogue  of  the  dandiacal  body  wrote 
to  me  a  most  bland  and  euphuistically  flattering  note,  so- 
liciting an  interview  aa  my  *  admirer.'  I  answered  that  for 
some  days  I  was  too  busy  to  call,  but  would  when  I  had 
leisure,  as  I  yesterday  did ;  and  found  him  from  home.  I 
have  also  looked  into  bis  magazine,  and  find  it  polished, 
sharp,  and  barren — yet  not  oitogeUier — the  wcttk  as  of  gig- 
men,  or  rather  gig-fcoy«  and  whig-boyg  aiming  blindly 
enough  towards  something  higher:  Ahndtingm,  emer  beseem 
Zeii!  My  businesa  being  to  see  all  men,  I  will  in  time  look 
towards  the '  Inspired  Penman '  once  more  and  ascertain  better 
what  his  relation  to  me  really  is.  I  have  articles  in  my 
head,  but  if  Naso  (Napier)  behave  himself  he  shall  have  the 
pick  of  them. 

Napiex'  unexpectedly  and  even  gratefully  accepted 
'  Characteristics.'  He  confessed  that  he  could  not 
understand  it;  but  everything  which  Carlyle  wrote, 
he  said,  had  the  indisputable  stamp  of  genius  upon 
it,  and  was  therefore  most  welcome  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  Lytton  Bulwer  pressed  for  an  article  on 
Frederick  the  Great;  Hayward  was  anxious  that  a 
final  article  should  be  written  on  Goethe,  to  punish 
Wilson  for  his  outrages  against  the  great  German  in 
the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianse.'  Hayward,  too,  had  done 
Carlyle  a  still  more  seasonable  service,  for  he  had 
induced  Dr.  Lardner  to  promise  to  take  Carlyle's 
'  History  of  German  literature '  for  the  '  Cabinet 
Encyclopsedia.'     The  articles  on  the  subject  which 
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had  already  appeared  were  to  form  part  of  it ;  some 
new  matter  was  to  be  added  to  round  off  the  story  ; 
and  the  whole  was  to  be  bound  up  into  a  Zur 
Geschichte,  for  which  Carlyle  was  to  receive  300^.  To 
Hayward  then  and  always  he  was  heartily  grateful 
for  this  piece  of  service,  though  eventually,  as  will 
be  seen,  it  came  to  nothing.  These  brightening 
prospects  were  saddened  by  the  deaths  of  various 
eminent  persons  whom  he  held  in  honour.  Dr. 
Becker  died  of  cholera  at  Berlin,  then  Hegel  from 
cholera  also;  and  still  worse,  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Strachey,  whom  he  had  met  lately  in  full  health,  was 
seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  was  carried 
off  in  a  few  days. 

Worst  of  all — the  worse  because  entirely  un- 
looted  for — came  fatal  news  from  Scotabrig,  contained 
in  a  sternly  tender  characteristic  note  from  his  sister 
Jean. 

To  ThoToaa  Carlyle. 

Scotabrig :  JUIUU7  22, 1833. 
My  dear  Brother, — It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
yon  that  our  dear  fother  took  what  we  thought  was  a  severe 
oold  last  Monday  night ;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing, 
but  was  always  able  to  sit  np  most  of  the  day,  and  some- 
times  to  walk  about.  Last  night  he  was  in  the  kitchen 
about  six  o'clock,  but  he  was  evidently  turning  very  fest 
worse  in  breathing.  He  got  only  one  right  night's  sleep 
since  he  turned  ill,  and  had  been  sometimes  insensible,  but 
when  one  epoke  to  him  he  generally  recollected  himselfl  But 
last  night  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor  about  ten  o'clock,  still 
b-eathing  higher  and  with  greater  difficulty.  He  spoke 
little  to  any  of  as.    Seemingly  unconaoiouB  of  what  he  did, 
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he  came  over  the  bedside,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
in  such  accents  as  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  He  departed 
almost  without  a  struggle  this  morning  at  half-past  six.  The 
funeral  is  to  be  on  Friday  ;  but  my  mother  says  she  cannot 
expect  yon  to  be  here.  However,  you  must  write  to  her 
directly.  She  needs  consolation,  though  she  is  not  im- 
re^K>nable  ;  but  it  was  very  unexpected.  The  Doctor  durst 
do  nothing.  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  how  o^n  have  we 
written  '  all  well ! '  I  cannot  write  more  at  present. 
Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Jean  Cabltle. 

Subjoined  were  these  few  words  : — 

It  is  Q-od  that  has  done  it ;  be  still  my  dear  children. 

Your  affectionate  Mother. 


The  common  theme 
ts  death  of  fathers  ;  reason  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
This  must  be  so ; 

yet  being  so  common,  it  was  still  'particidar'  to 
Carlyle.  The  entire  family  were  knit  together  with 
an  extremely  peculiar  bond.  Their  affections,  if  not 
limited  within  their  own  circle,  yet  were  reserved  for 
one  another  in  their  tendereat  form.  Friendship  the 
Carlyles  might  have  for  others ;  their  love  was  for 
those  of  their  own  household ;  while  again,  indepen- 
dently of  bis  feeling  as  a  son,  Carlyle  saw,  or  believed 
he  eaw,  in  his  father  personal  qualities  of  the  rarest 
and  loftiest  kind.  Though  the  old  man  had  no 
sense  of  poetry,  Carlyle  deliberately  says  that  if  he  had 
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been  asked  TThether  his  father  or  Robert  Burns  had  the 
finest  intellect,  he  could  not  have  answered.  Carlyle's 
style,  which  has  been  so  much  wondered  at,  was 
learnt  in  the  Annandale  farmhouse ;  and  beyond  the 
intellect  there  was  an  inflexible  integrity,  in  word 
and  deed,  which  Carlyle  honoured  above  all  human 
qualities.  The  aspect  in  which  he  regarded  human 
life,  the  unalterable  conviction  that  justice  and  truth 
are  the  only  bases  on  which  successful  conduct,  either 
private  or  public,  can  be  safely  rested ,  he  had  derived 
from  his  father,  and  it  was  the  root  of  all  that  was 
great  in  himself. 

Being  unable  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  he 
spent  the  intervening  days  in  composing  the  memoir 
which  has  been  published  as  the  first  of  his  '  Kemi- 
niscences.'  He  was  now  himself  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  on  Mm  also  fell  the  duty  of  addressing 
the  remaining  members  of  it  on  the  loss  which  had 
befallen  them. 

As  the  subject  is  '  common,'  so  all  that  can  be 
said  upon  it — the  sorrows,  the  consolations,  and  the 
hopes — are  common  also.  The  greatest  genius  that 
ever  was  bom  could  have  nothing  new  to  say  about 
death.  Carlyle  could  but  travel  along  the  well-worn" 
road ;  yet  what  he  wrote  is  still  beautiful,  still 
characteiistic,  though  the  subject  of  it  is  hack- 
neyed. 

London :  Jannaiy  26, 1833. 
My  dear  Mother, — I  was  downBtairs  this  morning  when  I 
heard  the  postman's  knock,  and  thought  it  might  be  a  letter 
from  iScotsbrig.    Hastening  up,  I  found  Jane  with  the  letter 
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open  and  in  tears.  The  next  moment  gave  me  the  Btem 
tidings.  I  bad  imtten  yon  yesterday  a  light  hopeful  letter, 
which  I  oonld  now  wish  you  might  not  read  in  these  days  of 
darkness.  Probably  you  will  receive  it  just  along  with  this ; 
the  first  red  seal  so  soon  to  be  again  exchanged  for  a  black  one. 
I  had  a  certain  misgiving,  not  seeing  Jane's  customary  '  all 
well ;'  and  I  thought^  bat  did  not  write  (for  I  strive  osually 
to  banish  vague  fears),  *  the  pitcher  goes  often  to  Uie  well, 
but  it  is  broken  at  last.'  I  did  not  know  that  this  very  evil 
had  actually  overtaken  as. 

As  yet  I  am  in  no  condition  to  write  much.  The  stroke, 
alt  unexpected  though  not  tindreaded,  as  yet  painfully  crushes 
my  heart  together.  I  have  yet  hardly  had  a  little  relief 
&om  tears.  And  yet  it  will  be  a  solace  to  me  to  speak  out 
with  you,  to  repeat  along  with  you  that  great  saying  which, 
could  we  lay  it  rightly  to  heart,  includes  all  that  man  can 
say,  *  It  is  QkA  tlkat  has  done  it.'  GoA.  supports  us  all. 
Yes,  my  dear  mother,  it  is  G-od  has  done  it ;  and  our  part  is 
reverent  submissioQ  to  Hia  will,  and  tmstfnl  prayers  to  Him 
fijT  strength  to  bear  us  through  every  trial. 

I  could  have  wished,  or  I  had  too  confidently  hoped,  that 
God  had  ordered  it  otherwise ;  but  what  are  our  wishes  and 
wills  ?  I  trusted  that  I  might  have  had  other  glad  meetings 
and  pleasant  communings  with  my  honoured  and  honour- 
worthy  father  in  this  world,  bat  it  was  not  so  appointed. 
We  shall  meet  no  more  till  we  meet  in  that  othtr  sphere 
where  God's  Presence  more  immediately  is ;  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  not,  only  we  know  that  it  is  God's  appoint- 
ing, and  therefore  altogether  good.  Nay,  already,  had  we 
but  laith,  oar  fether  is  not  parted  from  us,  bat  only  with- 
dmwn  firom  oar  bodily  eyesi  The  dead  and  the  living,  as  I 
often  repeat  to  myself,  are  alike  with  God.  He,  fearful  and 
wonderful,  yet  good  and  infinitely  gracious,  encircles  alike 
both  them  that  we  see  and  them  that  we  cannot  see.  ^lioso 
tnutetfa  in  Him  has  obtained  the  victory  over  death ;  the 
King  of  Terrors  ie  no  longer  terrible. 

Yes,  my  dear  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  see 
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also  how  mercy  has  been  mingled  with  our  cahimitj.  Deatli 
was  for  a  long  time  ever  present  to  onr  father's  thought; 
daily  and  hourly  he  seemed  meditating  on  his  latter  end. 
The  end,  too,  appears  to  have  been  mild  ae  it  was  speedy ; 
he  parted  as  gently  as  most  do  from  this  vale  of  tears ;  and, 
oh  1  in  hie  final  agony  he  was  enabled  to  call  with  his  strong 
voice  and  strong  heart  on  the  G-od  that  had  made  him  to 
have  mercy  on  him  !  Which  prayer,  donbt  not  one  of  yon, 
the  All-merciful  heard,  and,  in  such  wise  as  infinite  mercy 
might,  gave  answer  to.  And  what  is  the  death  of  one  near 
to  UB,  as  I  have  often  thought,  but  the  setting  oat  on  a 
journey  an  honr  before  us,  which  journey  we  have  all  to 
fa^vel  P  What  is  the  longest  earthly  hfe  to  the  eternity, 
the  endless,  the  beginnlngless  which  encircles  it?  The 
oldest  man  and  the  new-bom  babe  are  but  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  single  hair's  breadUi.  For  myself  I  have 
long  continually  meditated  on  death  till  by  God's  grace  it 
has  grown  transparent  for  me,  and  holy  and  great  rather 
than  terrific ;  till  I  see  that  death,  what  mortals  call  death, 
is  properly  the  beginning  of  hfe.  One  other  comfort  we 
have  to  take  the  bitterness  out  of  onr  tears — this  greatest  of 
all  comforts,  and  properly  the  only  one  :  that  onr  father  was 
not  called  away  till  he  had  done  his  work,  and  done  it  faith- 
fdlly.  Yes,  we  can  with  a  holy  pride  look  at  our  father  there 
where  he  lies  low,  and  say  that  his  task  was  well  and  man- 
fully performed ;  the  strength  that  God  had  given  him  he 
put  forth  in  the  ways  of  honesty  and  well-doing ;  no  eye  will 
ever  see  a  hollow,  deceitful  work  that  he  did ;  the  world 
wants  one  true  man  since  he  was  taken  away.  When  we 
consider  his  life,  through  what  hardships  and  obstructions 
he  struggled,  and  what  he  became  and  what  he  did,  there  is 
room  for  gratitude  that  Qod  so  bore  him  on.  Oh,  what  were 
it  now  to  us  that  he  had  been  a  king  ?  now,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  not.  What  wages  hadet  thou  for  thy  work?  but.  How 
was  thy  work  done  ? 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  sorrow  not,  I  entteat  yon — 
sorrow  is  profitiess  and  einfdl ;  but  meditate  deeply  «very 
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one  of  yoa  on  this  :  none  of  ub  bnt  started  in  life  witli  fox 
greater  advauto^es  than  our  dear  &ther  had ;  we  will  not 
weep  for  him,  bnt  we  will  go  and  do  as  he  has  done.  Conld 
I  write  my  books  as  he  built  hig  booses,  and  walk  my  way 
BO  manfnlly  throogh  this  shadow  world,  and  leave  it  with  bo 
little  blame,  it  were  more  than  all  my  hopes.  Neither  are 
yon,  my  belored  mother,  to  let  your  heart  be  heavy.  Faith- 
fully yon  toiled  by  his  side,  beating  and  forbearing  aa  you 
both  cotdd.  All  that  was  sinful  and  of  the  earth  has  passed 
away ;  all  that  was  true  and  holy  remains  for  ever,  and  the 
parted  shall  meet  together  again  with  God.  ArMm  !  so  be  it  I 
We,  your  children,  whom  you  have  faithfully  cared  for,  soul 
and  body,  and  bronght  np  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  we  gather  round  you  in  this  solemn  hour,  and  say, 
Be  of  comfort  I  well  done,  hitherto ;  persevere  and  it  shall 
be  well  I  We  promise  here,  before  God,  and  the  awftd  yet 
merciful  work  of  God's  hand,  that  we  will  continue  to  love 
and  honour  yon,  aa  sinful  children  can.  And  now,  do  you 
pny  for  ns  all,  and  let  us  all  pray  in  such  langu^e  as  we 
have  for  one  anoUier,  so  shall  this  sore  division  and  parting 
be  the  means  of  a  olos^  anion.  Let  ub  and  every(Hie  know 
that  though  this  world  is  foil  of  Iniars,  and  we  are  wounded 
at  every  step  as  we  go,  and  one  by  one  must  take  ferewell 
and  weep  bitterly,  yet '  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people 
of  God.'  Yes,*  for  the  people  of  God  there  remaineth  a  rest, 
ihat  rest  which  in  this  world  they  could  nowhere  find. 

And  now  again  I  say,  do  not  grieve  any  one  of  you  beyond 
what  nature  forces  and  you  cannot  help.  Pray  to  God,  if 
any  of  you  have  a  voice  and  utterance ;  all  of  you  pray 
always,  in  secret  and  silence — if  faithful,  ye  shall  be  heard 
openly.  I  cannot  be  with  you  to  speak,  bnt  read  in  the 
Scriptures  as  I  would  have  done.  Kead,  I  especially  ask,  in 
Matthew's  Gospel,  that  passion,  and  death,  and  ferewell 
blessing  and  command  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  see  if  yon 
can  understand  and  feel  what  is  the  '  divine  depth  of  sorrow,' 
and  how  even  by  suffering  and  sin  man  is  lifted  np  to  God, 
aitd  ID  great  daikness  there  shines  a  light.    If  you  cannot 
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read  It  aloud  in  commoa,  then  do  each  of  you  take  hie  Bible 
in  private  and  read  it  for  himself.  Our  buainees  is  not  to 
lament,  but  to  improve  the  lamentable,  and  make  it  also 
peaceably  work  together  for  greater  good. 

I  coold  have  wished  much  to  lay  my  honoured  father's 
head  in  the  grave ;  yet  it  could  have  done  no  one  good  save 
myself  only,  and  I  shall  not  ask  for  it.  Indeed,  when  I 
remember,  that  right  would  have  belonged  to  John  of 
Cockermouth,  to  whom  I  offer  in  all  heartinesB  my  brotherly 
love.  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  if  not  in  person.  I  have 
given  orders  that  <n«  on«  is  to  be  admitted  here  till  after  the 
iuneral  on  Friday.  I  mean  to  spend  these  hours  in  solemn 
meditation  and  self-examination,  and  thoughts  of  the  Eternal ; 
such  seaBons  of  grief  are  sent  qb  even  for  that  end.  God 
knocks  at  our  heart :  the  question  (is),  will  we  open  or  not  P 
I  shall  think  every  night  of  the  candle  burning  in  that 
sheeted  room,  where  our  dear  sister  also  lately  lay.  Oh 
God,  be  gracious  to  us,  and  bring  us  all  one  day  together  in 
himself!  After  Friday  I  return,  as  you  too  must^  to  my 
worldly  work ;  for  that,  also,  is  work  appointed  us  by  the 
heavenly  taskmaster.  I  will  write  to  John  to-night  or  to- 
morrow. Let  me  hear  &om  you  again  as  soon  as  you  have 
composure.  I  shall  hasten  all  the  more  homewards  for  this. 
For  the  present,  I  bid  God  ever  bless  you  all  I  Pray  for  me, 
my  dear  mother,  and  let  us  all  seek  consolation  fAere. 
I  am  ever,  yoor  afiectionate, 

T.  Carlyle. 

The  promised  letter  to  his  brother  was  written, 
and  lies  before  me ;  but  a  few  sentencea  only  need  be 
extracted  from  what  is  essentially  a  repetition  of  the 
last. 

Out  father's  end  was  happy ;  he  had  lived  to  do  all  his 
work,  and  he  did  it  manfully.  His  departure,  too,  was  soft 
and  speedy ;  that  last  strong  cry  of  his  in  tJie  death-struggle 
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to  God  for  delivennce,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
remember  for  ever.  Was  it  not  the  fit  end  of  a  life  so  true 
and  brave  ?  For  a  tme  and  brave  man,  such  aa  there  are 
too  few  left,  I  mnBt  name  my  fitther.  If  we  thinV  what  an 
dement  he  began  in,  how  he  with  modest  unwearied  endea- 
vour tamed  all  Uiings  to  the  best,  and  what  a  little  world 
of  good  he  had  created  for  himself,  we  may  call  his  life  an 
honourable,  a  noble  one.  In  some  respects  there  is  perhaps 
no  man  like  him  left.  Jane  and  I  were  just  remarking  two 
days  ago  that  we  did  not  know  any  man  whose  spiritual 
&culties  had  such  a  stamp  of  natural  strength.  Alas !  we 
knew  not  that  already  he  was  hidden  &om  our  eyes.  I  call 
such  a  man,  bred  up  in  poor  Annandale,  with  nothing  but 
what  the  chances  of  poor  Annandale  gave  him,  the  true 
preacher  of  a  gospel  of  ft'eedom — of  what  men  can  do  and 
be.  Let  his  memory  be  for  ever  holy  to  us :  let  us  each  in 
his  eeveial  sphere  go  and  do  likewise. 

For  myself,  death  is  the  most  ^miliar  of  all  thoughts  to 
me — my  daily  and  hourly  companion.  Death  no  longer 
seems  terrible ;  and  thoogb  the  saddest  remembrances  rise 
round  you,  and  natural  grief  will  have  its  course,  we  can  say 
with  our  heroic  mother :  '  It  is  Qod  that  has  done  it.' 
Death  properly  is  but  a  hiding  &om  us,  from  our  fleshly 
organs.  The  departed  are  still  with  us ;  are  not  both  they 
and  we  in  the  band  of  G-od  ?  A  little  while  and  we  shall 
all  meet;  nay,  perhaps  see  one  another  again!  As  God 
will !  He  is  great ;  He  is  also  good.  There  we  must  leave 
it,  weep  and  murmur  as  we  will. 

I  feel,  my  dear  brother,  how  this  stroke  must  pain  you. 
Speak  of  it  as  we  may,  death  is  a  stem  event ;  yet  also  a 
great  and  sacred  one.  How  holy  are  the  dead !  They  do 
rest  from  their  labourii,  and  their  works  follow  them.  A 
whole  section  of  the  past  seems  departed  with  my  &ther — 
shut  oat  from  me  by  an  impassable  barrier.  He  could  tell 
me  abont  old  things,  and  was  wont  most  graphically  to  do 
so  when  I  went  to  Sootsbrig.  Now  he  will  do  so  no  more : 
it  is  past,  past !     The  force  that  dwelt  in  him  had  expended 
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itself ;  he  is  lost  irom  out  eyes  in  that  ocean  of  time  wherein 
our  little  islet  of  existence  hangs  suspended,  ever  crumbling 
in,  ever  anew  bodying  itself  forth.  Fearful  and  wonderful  I 
Yet  let  us  know  that  tinder  time  lies  eternity  ;  if  we  appear 
and  are  (while  here)  in  time  and  through  time,  which  means 
change,  mortality,  we  also  stand  rooted  in  eternity,  where 
there  is  no  change,  no  m<»tality.  Be  of  comfort,  then ;  be 
of  courage !  *  The  &ir  flowers  of  our  garland,'  said  Novalis, 
*  are  dropping  o£F  here  one  by  one,  to  be  nnited  again  yonder 
&irer  and  forever.'  Let  it  be  so,  please  God.  His  will,  not 
ours,  be  done ! 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

4  Ampton  Street :  Jftnuarf  30. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  have  det«rmined  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  to-day,  my  mind,  and  I  trust  yours  also,  being  in  a 
state  of  composure  ;  though  there  is  specially  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  the  very  sound  of  my  voice  will  do  you  good. 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  been  in  Scotsbrig  more  than  in 
London  :  the  tumult  of  this  chaos  has  rolled  past  me  as  a 
sound,  all  empty,  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do.  My 
thought  was  in  the  house  of  mourning,  present  with  you  and 
with  the  departed.  We  had  excluded  aJl  external  communi- 
cation from  us  till  the  funeral  should  be  passed.  I  dwelt 
with  my  deceased  father.  Our  whole  speech  and  action  was 
of  high  solemn  matters.  I  walked  out  alone  or  with  my 
wife,  mediteting,  peaceably  conversing  of  that  great  event. 
I  have  reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  much  composure  has 
been  vouchsafed  me.  I  never  so  saw  my  honoured  father 
and  his  earnest,  toilsome,  manful  life  as  now  when  he  was 
gone  from  me  ;  I  never  so  loved  him,  and  fdt  as  if  his  spirit 
were  still  living  in  me — as  if  my  life  was  but  a  continuation 
of  his,  and  to  be  led  in  the  same  valiant  spuit  that  in  a 
quite  other  sphere  so  distinguished  him.  Be  the  great 
Father  thanked  for  His  goodness ;  chiefly  for  this,  if  He 
have  given  us  any  light  and  &itb,  to  discern  and  reverence 
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HIb  mysterionB  ways,  and  how  from  the  depths  of  grief  itself 
there  rises  mildly  a  holy  eternal  joy. 

Edward  Irring  on  sending  up  his  name  was  admitted  to 
me  on  Friday  aftemooo.  Hia  wife  was  with  him.  He  prayed 
with  T18  I  think  about  the  time  they  would  be  in  the  chnrch- 
yard.  I  felt  that  he  meant  kindly;  yet  cannot  say  that 
either  bis  prayer  or  his  conversation  worked  otherwise  on  me 
than  disturbingly,  I  had  partly  purposed  sending  for  him, 
but  was  then  thankful  I  had  not  done  it.  His  whole  mind 
is  getting  miserably  crippled  and  weakened ;  his  insane 
babble  about  his  tongues  and  the  like  wa%  for  me  like  froth 
to  the  hungry  and  thirsty.  My  father  was  a  Mo/Oy  and 
should  be  mourned  for  like  a  man.  We  had  to  forget  our 
well-meaning  visitors,  and  again  take  counsel  with  ourselves, 
and  I  trust  with  the  God  that  dwells  in  us — were  this  last 
done  only  in  sUenee,  My  father's  memory  has  become  very 
holy  to  me ;  not  sorrowful,  but  great  and  instructive.  I 
could  repeat,  though  with  tears  yet  with  softly  resolved 
heart,  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  do 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them.'  Yes, 
their  works  are  not  lost ;  no  grain  of  truth  that  was  in  them 
but  belongs  to  eternity  and  cannot  die. 

Jane  faithfully  bore  and  suffered  with  me.  We  spoke 
much.  I  trust  that  she,  too,  is  one  day  to  *  become  perfect 
through  suffering,'  and  even  in  this  earth  to  struggle  un- 
weariedly  towards  perfection  as  towards  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. We  talked  of  death  and  life,  with  the  significance  of 
each;  of  the  friends  we  had  lost;  of  the  friends  still  merci- 
frilly  left  us,  and  the  duties  we  owed  to  them.  In  oar  two 
&ther8  we  found  a  great  similarity  with  so  much  outward 
difference.  Both  were  true  men,  such  as  the  world  has  not 
many  to  show  now ;  both  bithfully  laboured  according  to 
th&j  calling  in  God's  vineyard  (which  this  world  is) ;  both 
are  now  in  the  land  of  truth  and  light,  while  we  still  toil  in 

-  that  of  falsehood  and  shadows.     A  little  while,  and  we  too 
<  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.'    Of  the  other  world  it  seems  to- 

'  me  we  do  know  this,  and  this  only:  that  it  too  is  God's 
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world ;  and  that  for  ub  and  for  our  buried  onea  He  hath  done, 
and  will  do,  all  thingB  wM.  Let  ua  rest  here;  it  is  the 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  eure  and  at«ad&st;  other  safety 
there  is  none, 

To  ;on  also,  my  dear  mother,  I  tmst  the  call  has  not 
been  made  in  vain.  I  know  that  you  have  borne  yourself 
with  heroism,  for  you  have  the  true  strength  in  you.  Sad, 
doabtless,  will  your  mood  long  be — sadder,  perhaps,  than 
ours,  than  mine.  Your  loss  is  the  keenest.  The  companion 
that  had  pilgrimed  by  your  side  for  seven  and  thirty  years 
is  suddenly  called  away.  Looking  on  that  hand  you  now  see 
yoarself  alotu.  Not  alone,  dear  mother,  if  God  be  with  you ! 
Your  children  also  are  atUl  round  you  to  bear  up  your 
declining  years,  to  protect  and  support  you,  to  love  you  with 
the  love  we  owed  hoih,  our  parents.  Oh,  Providence  is  very 
mercifol  to  us  I 

Neither  let  any  one  of  us  looking  back  on  the  departed 
mourn  uselessly  over  our  &ult«  towards  him,  as  in  all  things 
we  err  and  come  short.  How  holy  are  the  dead!  How 
willingly  we  take  <M  the  blame  on  ourselves  which  in  life  we 
were  so  willing  to  divide!  I  say,  let  ns  not  lament  and 
afflict  ourselves  over  these  things.  They  were  of  the  earth 
earthy.  Now  hs  has  done  with  them ;  they  do  him  (nay, 
except  for  his  own  earthly  sinfulness,  they  did  him)  no  evil. 
Let  us  remember  only,  one  and  all  of  us,  this  truth,  and  lay 
it  well  to  heart  in  our  whole  conduct:  that  the  living  also 
will  one  day  be  dead ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  for  the  living  only  that  we  are  called  to 
live — *  to  work  while  it  is  still  to-day.'  We  will  dismiss  ^lin 
sorrows,  and  address  ourselves  with  new  heart  and  purer 
endeavour  to  the  tasks  appointed  us  in  life.  Forward  I 
forward!  Let  us  (io  more  fiiithfully  than  ever  what  yet 
remains  to  be  ^nge.  All  else  is  unprofitable  and  a  wasting 
of  our  strength. 

We  two  are  purpodng  to  come  homewaitl  early  in  March, 
and  shall  most  likely  come  to  Scotsbrig  first,  I  have  (or 
found  I  had  already)  as  good  as  concluded  that  bargain  about 
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the  '  Literary  History.'  I  have  a  paper  on  Johnson  to  write, 
and  many  little  odds  and  enda  to  adjust;  after  which  we 
seem  to  have  no  hnsineBs  to  do  here,  and  shall  march  and 
leave  it  for  the  time.  For  myself,  I  fear  not  the  world,  or 
regard  it  a  jot,  except  as  the  great  task-garden  of  the 
Highest;  wherein  I  am  called  to  do  whatever  work  the 
Taak-maater  of  men  (wise  are  th^  that  can  hear  and  obey 
Him)  shall  please  to  appoint  me.  What  are  its  firowns  or  its 
favours  ?  What  are  its  difficulties  and  falsehoods  and  hollow 
threatenings  to  me  ?  With  the  spirit  of  my  father  I  will 
front  them  and  conquer  them.  Let  na  fear  nothing ;  only 
being  the  slaves  of  sin  and  madness:  these  are  the  only 
real  slaves. 

Jane  is  out,  or  she  would  have  sent  yon  her  blessing,  her 
affection.  She  is  distinctly  growing  better,  and  I  hope  will 
have  recovered  her  usual  strength  ere  long.  Perhaps  she 
too  needed  affliction,  as  which  of  us  does  not  ?  Kemember 
us  always,  as  we  do  you.    God  ever  blesa  you  all. 

I  remain,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  son, 

T.  Caklyle. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Home. 

4  Ampton  Street:  Februarf  16, 1882. 
...  I  wrote  copiously  twice  to  our  mother.  A  letter 
has  since  come  full  of  composure  and  peace.  The  survivors, 
our  mother  in  particular,  are  all  well,  and  knit  the  closer 
for  this  breach  among  them.  Jamie,*  it  seems,  as  I  had 
partly  advised  him,  makea  worship  regularly  in  the  house- 
hold ;  Alick  has  promised  to  do  the  like  in  his.  John  of 
Cockermonth*  parted  &om  them  at  Bumfoot,  exhorting 
them  with  affectionate  tears  in  his  eyes  to  live  all  united,  as 
they  had  heretofore  done,  and  mindful  and  worthy  of  the 
true  man  whose  name  they  bore.  Thus  has  the  scene  in 
mild  solemnity  closed.    When  the  newa  first  reached  me  I 

>  Tbe  yotm^t  brother. 

*  ^nie  ludf  brotbei.    Only  son  of  Mr.  Jamee  Oiulyle'a  first  nurriage. 
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sat  silent  some  minutes,  the  word  '  •ri'Kos ! '  pealing  mourn- 
fully through  m;  heart  till  tears  and  sobs  gave  me  relief. 
Death  has  long  been  hourly  present  with  me ;  I  have  long 
learned  to  look  upon  it  as  jM'operly  the  beginning  of  life ; 
its  d^k  curtain  grows  more  and  more  transparent ;  the  de- 
parted, I  think,  are  only  hidden — they  are  still  here.  Both 
they  and  we,  as  I  often  repeat,  'are  with  God.'  I  wrote 
down  in  my  note-book  all  that  I  could  remember  as  remark- 
able about  my  father ;  his  life  grew  wonderfully  clear  to  me, 
almost  like  the  first  stage  of  my  own.  I  had  great  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  him.  Let  us  in  our  wider 
sphere  live  worthy  of  a  father  so  true  and  so  brave ;  hope 
too  that  in  some  inscrutable  way  an  eternal  re-union  is 
appointed  us,  for  with  God  nothing  is  impossible;  at  all 
events,  '  that  He  will  do  all  things  well.'  Therein  lies  the 
anchorage  that  cannot  prove  deceitful. 

Your  last  letter  seemed  to  me  the  best  I  had  ever  got 
from  you — perhaps  among  the  best  I  have  ever  got  from  any 
one.  There  is  so  much  heartiness  and  eamestnees;  the 
image  of  a  mind  honestly,  deeply  labouring,  in  a  healthy  and 
genuine  position  towards  nature  and  men.  Continue  in  that 
right  mood ;  strive  unweariedly,  and  all  that  is  yet  wanting 
will  be  given  you.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Klarkeit,  Reinkeit, 
*  Im  Qaiizen,  Guten,  Wakren  resolut  zu  leben.'  This  is  all 
that  man  wants  on  earth ;  even  as  of  old, '  the  one  thing 
needful.'  Well  do  I  understand,  my  dear  brother,  those 
thoughts  of  yours  on  the  Pincian  HilL'  They  tore  my 
inward  man  in  pieces  for  long  years,  and  literally  well  nigh 
put  an  end  to  my  life,  till  by  Heaven's  great  grace  I  got  the 
victory  over  them — nay,  changed  them  into  precious  ever- 
lasting posBesaions.  I  wish  you  could  have  read  my  book' 
at  this  time,  for  it  turns  precisely  (in  its  way)  on  these  very 
matters ;  in  the  paper '  Characteristics '  also,  some  of  my  latest 
experiences  and  insights  are  recorded ;  these  I  still  hope  you 
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will  soon  see.  Meanwhile  be  not  im  a  moment  discouraged ; 
for  the  victory  is  certavn  if  you  desire  it  honestly ;  neither 
imagine  that  it  is  by  forgetting  such  high  qnestionB  that  you 
are  to  have  them  answered.  Unless  one  is  an  animal  they 
cannot  be  forgotten.  This  also  however  is  txue,  that  logic 
will  never  resolve  such  things ;  the  instinct  of  logic  is  to  say 
No.  Beioember  always  that  the  deepest  truth,  the  truest 
of  all,  is  actually  '  unspeakable,'  caonot  be  argued  of,  dwells 
tar  below  the  region  of  articulate  demonstration ;  it  must  be 
felt  by  trial  and  indubitable  direct  experience ;  then  it  is 
known  once  and  for  ever.  I  wish  I  could  have  speech  of 
yon  from  time  to  time ;  perhaps  I  might  disentangle  some 
things  for  you.  Yet  after  all  the  victory  must  be  gained  by 
oneaelf.  * Dir  auch  gelingt  ea  Dick  d/archzuarbeiten'  I 
will  here  only  mention  a  practical  maxim  or  two  which  I  have 
found  of  chief  advantage.  First,  I  would  have  you  know 
this :  that  *  doubt  of  any  sort  can  only  be  removed  by  action.' 
But  what  to  act  on  ?  you  cry.  I  answer  again  in  the  words  of 
Goethe, '  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest ; '  do  it  (not  merely 
pretend  to  have  done  it) ;  the  next  duty  will  already  have 
become  clear  to  thee.  There  is  great  truth  here  ;  in  tact  it  is 
my  opinion,  that  he  who  (by  whatever  means)  has  ever  seen 
into  the  infinite  nature  of  duty  has  seen  all  that  costs 
difficulty.  The  universe  has  then  become  a  temple  for  him, 
and  the  divinity  and  all  the  divine  things  thereof  will  in- 
Mlihly  become  revealed.  To  the  same  purport  is  this  saying, 
die  hoke  Bedeutung  des  Untsagens,  once  understand  ent- 
aagen,  then  life  eigentlich  beginnt.  You  may  also  meditate 
on  these  words, '  the  divine  depth  of  sorrow,'  'the  sanctuary 
of  sorrow.'  To  me  they  have  been  full  of  significance.  But 
on  the  whole,  dear  brother,  study  to  clear  your  heart  from 
all  selfish  desire,  that  free  toill  may  arise  and  reign  absolute 
in  you.  True  vision  Ues  in  thy  heart ;  it  is  by  this  that  the 
eye  sees,  or  for-ever  only  fancies  that  it  sees.  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  there  clear  at  hand.  I  must  not  spend  your 
whole  sheet  in  preaching,  and  will  add  only  this  other  pre- 
cept, which  I  find  more  important  every  day  I  live.  Avoid 
"2 
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all  idle,  untrue  talk,  as  you  would  the  pestilence.  It  Ib  the 
curse  and  all-deforming,  all-choking  leprosy  of  these  days. 
For  health  of  minc2  I  have  the  clearest  belief  that  there  is 
no  help  except  in  this  which  I  have  been  inculcating  in  you ; 
action — religious  action.  If  the  mind  is  cultivated,  and 
cannot  take  in  religion  by  the  old  vehicle,  a  new  one  most 
be  striven  after.  In  this  point  of  view  German  literature  is 
quite  priceless.  I  never  cease  to  thank  Heaven  for  such 
men  as  Bichter,  Schiller,  Croethe.  The  latter  especially  was 
my  evangelist.  His  works,  if  you  study  them  with  due 
eameatnesB,  are  as  the  day-spring  visiting  us  in  the  dark 
night.  Perhaps  Lady  Clare  may  profit  much  by  them — only 
keep  away  dilettantism ;  sweep  it  out  of  being ;  this  is  no 
world  for  it ;  this  is  no  revelation  of  a  world  for  it..  Among 
Goethe's  admirers  here  I  find  no  one  possessed  of  almost  the 
smallest  feeling  of  what  lies  in  him.  They  have  eyes  but 
see  not,  hearts  but  understand  not ;  as  indeed  the  whole 
world  almost  has.  Let  them  go  their  way,  do  thou  go 
thine. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 


A  FEW  weeks  only  now  remdned  of  Carlyle's  stay 
in  London.  The  great  change  at  Scotsbrig  recom- 
mended, and  perhaps  required,  his  presence  in 
Scotland.  His  brother  Alick  had  finally  left  Oraig- 
enputtock  to  settle  on  a  farm  elaewhere,  and  the 
house  on  the  moor  could  not  be  left  unprotected.  In 
London  itself  .he  had  nothing  farther  to  detain  him. 
He  had  faded  in  the  object  which  had  chiefly  brought 
him  there.  '  Sartor  Eesartus  '  had  to  lie  unpublished 
in  his  desk.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  made  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances — John  Mill,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Hayward,  Lytton  Bulwer — for  the  first  three  of  whom 
at  least  he  entertained  considerable  respect.  He  had 
been  courted  more  than  ever  by  magazines.  Owing 
to  the  efiect  of  his  personal  presence,  he  had  as  much 
work  before  him  as  he  was  able  to  undertake,  and 
by  Hayward's  help  Br.  Lardner  was  likely  to  accept 
on  favourable  terms  his  '  Literary  History.'  He  had 
learnt,  once  for  all,  that  of  promotion  to  any  fixed 
employment  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  Literature 
was  and  was  to  be  the  task  of  his  Hfe.    But  the 
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doubt  of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  honourably 
by  it  was  apparently  removed.  His  thrifty  farm- 
house habits  made  the  smallest  certain  income  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants.  His  wife  had  parted  cheerfully 
with  the  luxuries  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  and 
was  the  most  perfect  of  economical  stewardesses. 
His  brother  John  was  now  in  circumstances  to  repay 
the  cost  of  his  education,  and  thus  for  two  years  at 
least  he  saw  his  way  clearly  before  him.  Some 
editorship  or  share  of  editorship  might  have  been  at- 
tainable had  he  cared  to  seek  such  a  thing ;  but  the 
conditions  of  the  London  literary  profession  dbin- 
clined  him  to  any  close  connection  with  it ;  and  he 
had  adjusted  his  relations  with  Napier,  Fraser,  Lytton 
Bulwer,  and  the  rest,  on  terms  more  satisfactory  to 
himself  than  complimentary  to  them.  With  Napier 
he  was  on  a  really  pleasant  footing.  .  The  *  Charac- 
teristics '  had  been  published  without  a  word  being 
altered  or  omitted.  He  liked  Napier,  and  excepted 
him  from  his  general  censures.  He  was  now  writing 
his  review  of  Croker's  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  which  he 
had  promised  Eraser  as  the  last  piece  of  work  which 
he  was  to  do  in  London.  '  This  is  the  way  that  I 
have  adjusted  myself,'  he  wrote.  *  I  say  will  you,  or 
yoiir  dog's  carrion  cart  take  this  article  of  mine  iind 
sell  it  unchanged?  With  the  carrion  cart  itself  I 
have  and  can  have  no  personal  concern.*  '  For  Fraser 
I  am  partly  bound  aa  to  this  piece  on  Johnson. 
Sulwer,  if  he  want  anything  on  similar  terms,  and 
I  feel  unoccupied,  shall  have  it ;  otherwise  not  he.' 
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In  such  scornful  humour  he  prepared  to  retreat 
once  more  for  another  two  years  to  his  whinstone 
castle,  and  turn  his  back  on  London  and  the  literary 
world. 

My  attitude  towards  literary  London,  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  John  (February  18),  is  almost  exactly  what  I  could  wish ; 
great  lespect,  even  love,  from  some  few ;  much  matter  of 
thought  given  me  for  inBtniction  and  high  edification  by  the 
very  basenesfi  and  ignorance  of  the  many.  I  dined  at 
Magazine  Fraser'e  some  five  weefas  ago ;  saw  Lockbart,  Gait, 
CunniDgham,  Hogg.  Gait  has  since  sent  me  a  book  (new, 
and  worth  little) ;  he  is  a  broad  gawsie  Greenock  man, 
old-growing,  lovable  with  pity ;  Lockbart  a  dandiacal,  not 
without  force,  but  barren  and  unfruitful ;  H<^g,  utterly 
a  singing  goose,  whom  also  I  pitied  and  loved.  The 
conversation  was  about  the  basest  I  ever  assisted  in.  The 
Scotch  here  afterwards  got  up  a  brutish  tiling  by  way  of  a 
*  Bums'  dinner,'  which  has  since  been  called  the  'Hogg 
dinner,'  to  the  number  of  500 ;  finished  gluttony,  quackery, 
and  stupidity  were  the  elements  of  the  work,  which  has  been 
laughed  at  much.  Enough  of  literary  life.  The  Montagus 
live  far  from  us ;  both  Jane  and  the  noble  lady  seem  to 
have  «een  each  other,  and  found  that  an  interview  once  in 
the  six  weeks  was  enough.  I  have  been  there  some  thrice 
since  you  went.  Procter  regards  me  as  a  proud  mystic  ;  I 
him  (mostly)  as  a  worn-out  dud ;  bo  we  walk  on  separate 
roads.  The  other  Mont^us  are  mostly  mere  flimulocro, 
and  not  edifying  onea.  Peace  be  to  all  such.  Of  male 
fftvouritea  Mill  stands  at  the  top.  Jeflrey,  from  his  levity,  a 
good  deal  lower ;  yet  he  is  ever  kind  and  pleasant  I  saw 
Irving  yesternight.  He  is  still  good-natured  and  patient, 
but  enveloped  in  the  vain  sound  of  the  '  Tongues.'  I  am 
glad  to  think  he  will  not  go  utterly  mad  (not  madder  than  a 
Don  Quixote  was),  but  his  intellect  seems  quietly  settling 
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into  a  BuperstitiouB  cwpvi  mortuwin.  He  has  no  longer  any 
opinion  to  deliver  worth  listening  to  on  anj  secular  matter. 
The  Chancellor  can  eject  him.  It  is  provided  by  the  original 
deed  of  hia  chapel  that  the  worship  there  shall  be  that  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Hia  managers  I  know 
have  already  consulted  Sugden.  Whether  and  how  soon 
they  may  drive  the  matter  to  extremities  is  not  to  be 
guessed.  I  pity  poor  Irving,  and  cannot  prophesy  of  him. 
His  *  Morning  Watch,'  which  he  gave  me  yesternight,  is 
simply  the  howling  of  a  Bedlamite. 

To  Alexander  Carlyle. 

4  AmptoD  Street :  February  19. 


We  are  coming  home  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month 
of  March.  We  are  busy,  very  busy,  and  in  our  usual  health ; 
Jane,  though  still  complairung,  rather  better  than  she  has 
long  been.  I  do  not  think  she  is  to  be  etrotiff  again  till  she 
has  got  into  her  home  and  native  air,  which  of  course  will 
qmcken  our  motions  the  more. 

We  have  both  of  us  detennined  to  take  better  care  of 
our  health  were  we  once  home  again ;  I  feel  it  to  be  a  real 
point  of  duty,  were  it  only  for  the  greater  quantity  and 
better  quality  of  work  which  good  health  enables  us  to  do. 
We  are  also  minded  to  try  if  we  cannot  be  a  Uttle  more 
domesticated  among  the  moors  of  Puttock— to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  people  there  (who  are  all  imm(ni»l  creatures, 
however  poor  and  de&ced),  and  to  feel  as  if  the  place  were  a 
home  for  us.  Such  as  it  is,  I  feel  it  a  great  blessing  that  we 
have  it  to  go  to.  For  the  whole  summer  and  onwards  to 
winter  I  already  see  plenty  of  work  before  me :  how  we  turn 
ourselves  afterwards  need  not  yet  be  decided  on.  I  was  very 
glad  to  learn  that  you  had  promised  to  my  mother  to  keep 
religion  in  your  house :  without  religion  constantly  present 
in  the  heart,  I  see  not  how  a  man  can  live  otherwise  than 
unreasonably — than  desperately.  I  think  that  yon  do  really 
in  heart  wish  to  be  a  good  man  '  as  the  one  thing  needful ; ' 
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also  that  you  will  more  and  more  '  lay  aside  every  veight,' 
and  be  found  mnning  the  race  faithfully  for  the  trae  and 
only  prize  of  manhood.  This  is  my  hope  and  trost  of  yon, 
dear  brother ;  God  turn  it  for  both  of  as  more  and  more  into 
fulfilment.      Believe  me  ever, 

Yoor  faithfully  affectionate  brother, 

T.  Cablyle. 

The  Carlyles  left  London  on  the  25th  of  March. 
They  returned  to  Scotland  by  Liverpool,  staying  a  few 
days  with  Mr.  Welsh  in  Maryland  Street,  and  then 
going  on  as  they  had  come  by  the  Annan  steamer. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  suffered  frightfully  from  sea-sickness. 
She  endured  the  voyage  for  economy's  sake ;  but  she 
was  in  bad  health  and  in  worse  spirits.  The  Craigen- 
puttock  exUe,  dreary  and  disheartening,  was  again  to 
be  taken  up;  the  prospect  of  release  once  more 
clouded  over.  Her  life  was  the  dreariest  of  slaveries 
to  household  cares  and  toil.  She  was  without 
society,  except  on  an  occasional  visit  from  a  sister-in- 
law  or  a  rare  week  or  so  with  her  mother  at  Temp- 
land.  Carlyle,  intensely  occupied  with  his  thoughts 
and  his  writing,  was  unable  to  bear  the  presence  of 
a  second  person  when  busy  at  his  desk.  He  sat 
alone,  walked  alone,  generally  rode  alone.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  some  time  or  other  in  the  day  to 
discharge  in  talk  the  volume  of  thought  which  op- 
pressed him.  But  it  was  in  vehement  soliloquy,  to 
which  his  wife  listened  with  admiration  perhaps,  but 
admiration  dulled  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
dose,  and  without  relief  or  comfort  from  it.  The  even- 
ings in  London,  with  the  brilliant  Uttle  circle  which 
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had  gathered  about  them,  served  only  to  intensify  the 
gloom  of  the  desolate  moor,  which  her  nerves,  already 
shattered  with  Ulness,  were  in  no  condition  to  en- 
counter. Carlyle  observed  these  symptoms  less  than 
he  ought  to  have  done.  His  own  health,  fiercely  as 
at  times  he  complMned  of  it,  was  essentially  robust. 
He  was  doing  his  own  duty  with  his  utmost  energy. 
His  wife  considered  it  to  be  part  of  hers  to  conceal 
from  him  how  hard  her  own  share  of  the  burden  had 
become.  Her  high  principles  enabled  her  to  go 
through  with  it ;  but  the  dreams  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship with  a  man  of  genius  in  which  she  had 
entered  on  her  marriage  had  long  disappeared  ;  and 
she  settled  down  into  her  place  again  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Her  courage  never  gave  way  ;  but  she  had  a 
bad  time  of  it.  They  stayed  a  fortnight  at  Scotsbrig, 
where  they  heard  the  news  of  Goethe's  death.  At 
the  middle  of  April  they  were  on  the  moor  once 
more,  and  Carlyle  was  again  at  his  work.  The 
'  Characteristics '  and  the  article  on  Johnson  had  been 
received  with  the  warmest  admiration  from  the  in- 
creasing circle  of  young  intellectual  men  who  wei'e 
looking  up  to  him  as  their  teacher,  and  with  wonder 
and  applause  from  the  reading  London  world.  He 
sat  down  with  fresh  heart  to  new  efforts.  '  The 
Death  of  Goethe '  was  written  immediately  on  his 
return  for  Lytton  Bulwer.  Das  Mdhrchen,  *  The 
Tale,'  so  called  in  Gfermany,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
fit  to  be  compared  with  it,  was  translated  for 
'  Fraser,'  with  its  singular  explanatory  notes.^    His 

'  Onlfle  told  me  thu  lie  htA  ««k«d  GoetJie  wlietber  he  was  risht  b 
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great  concluding  article  on  Goethe  himself,  on  Goethe's 
position  and  meaning  in  European  history,  had  to 
be  written  next  for  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  ; '  another 
for  the  '  Edinburgh  '  on  Ebenezer  EDiot,  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer  ;  and  lastly  the  essay  on  Diderot,  for  which 
he  had  been  collecting  materials  in  London.  He  had 
added  to  his  correspondents  the  new  friend  John  Mill, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  sprung  up  an 
ardent  attachment. 

His  letters  to  Mill  are  not  preserved,  but  Mill's 
to  him  remain.  Between  Jefirey  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
also  the  communication  began  again,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
apparently  telling  her  couain  more  of  her  inner  state 
of  feeling  than  she  pleased  to  show  to  anyone  else. 
Jeffrey  had  been  an  almost  daily  visitor  in  Ampton 
Street :  he  saw  and  felt  for  her  situation,  he  regarded 
himself  as,  in  a  sense,  her  guardian,  and  he  insisted 
that  she  should  keep  him  regularly  informed  of  her 
condition.  In  London  he  had  observed  that  she  was 
extremely  delicate ;  that  the  prospect  of  a  return 
to  Craigenputtock  was  intolerable  to  her.  Carlyle's 
views  and  Carlyle's  actions  provoked  him  more  and 
more.  He  thought  him  aa  visionary  as  the  Astro- 
nomer in '  Eaaselas,'  and  confessed  that  he  was  irritated 
at  seeing  him  throwing  away  his  talent  and  his 
prospects. 

Carlyle,  after  his  reception  in  London  circles,  was 
less  than  ever  inclined  to  listen  to  Jeffrey's  protests. 
If  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations  he  coidd  have 

Ua  intarpKtatioQ  of  this  etoty,  bat  thkt  he  could  neTer  get  ui  uMwet 
from  him  about  it. 
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Spared  a  moment  to  study  his  wife's  condition,  the 
state  of  things  at  Craigenputtock  might  have  been  less 
aatisfactoiy  to  him.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  her  : 
more  fond,  perhaps,  of  her  than  of  any  other  hving 
person  except  his  mother.  But  it  was  his  peculiarity, 
that  if  matters  were  well  with  himself,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  they  could  be  going  Ul  with 
anyone  else ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  un- 
comfortable, he  required  everybody  to  be  uncom- 
fortable along  with  him.  After  a  week  of  restless- 
ness he  was  at  his  work  in  vigorous  spirits — especially 
happy  because  he  found  that  he  could  supply  Larry's 
place,  and  again  afford  to  keep  a  horse. 
,  Carlyle  now  takes  up  his  own  story. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Orugenpnttock:  May  2, 1932. 

My  dear  Mother, — We  are  getting  along  qnite  hand- 
somely here,  though  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  confusion 
worse  confounded:  Jemmy  Aitkin  and  his  man  and  innu- 
merable oilpots  being  in  full  operation.  They  are  painting 
the  dining-room,  lobby,  and  staircase ;  and,  to  avoid  such 
a  alaister  for  the  ftitore,  doing  it  in  oil.  We  live  in  the 
drawing-room  meanwhile,  and  I,  for  my  part,  study  to  '  jook 
and  let  the  jaw  go  by,'  minding  my  own  business  as  much 
as  possible,  and  what  is  not  my  own  business  as  little  as 
possible. 

Betty  Smeal '  and  Mary,  of  whose  safe  arrival  we  were 
somewhat  relieved  to  hear,  would  tell  you  more  minutely 
than  my  little  note  how  all  stood  with  us  a  fortnight  ago. 
Jane  had  sent  off  to  Templand  for  a  maid,  but  began  to 
regret  she  had  not  endeavoured  to  bargain  with  the  other, 

'  A  Scotsbrig  mud,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Crtugenputtock  in 
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irho,  awkward  as  she  was,  seemed  faithful  and  punctual. 
However,  on  the  Monday  a  new  figure  made  her  appearance ; 
one  '  Nanc;,'  from  Thomhill,  a  most  assiduous,  blithe,  fond 
little  stump  of  a  body,  who  will  do  excellently  well.  The 
cow,  too,  is  mending.  Jane  is  far  heartier  now  that  she  has 
got  to  work :  to  bake ; '  and,  mark  this,  to  preserve  eggs  in 
lime-water ;  so  that,  as  I  said,  the  household  stands  on  a 
quite  tolerable  footing. 

For  a  week  I  felt  exceedingly  oat  of  my  element ;  in- 
clined to  be  wretched  and  sulky:  no  work  would  prosper 
with  me :  I  had  to  bum  as  &st  as  I  wrote.  However,  by 
degrees  I  got  hefted  again,  and  took  obediently  to  the  gcmg 
and  the  gear,  I  have  got  one  piece  of  work  done  and  sent 
off  to  London ;  the  other  I  have  now  fairly  on  the  anvil, 
hot  before  me,  and  will  soon  hammer  it  out.  One  that  ia 
still  in  the  middle  ought  not,  as  you  know,  to  crow  day. 
However,  I  think  I  can  calculate  on  being  pretty  well 
through  before  this  week  end ;  so  that  Jane  may  tell  Alick 
that  I  shall  be  ready  for  a  horae  any  time  after  Wednesday 
next  he  likes.  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing,  since  Ms 
letter,  of  the  Dumfries  beast,  and  will  wait  now  till  I  be 
there  at  any  rate,  if  we  are  not  provided  otherwise  in  the 
mean  time. 

This  I  believe,  dear  mother,  is  the  main  purpose  of  my 
letter — that  I  am  to  see  you  again  so  soon.  We  will  then 
go  through  everything  by  the  more  oonvement  method. 

I  have  rooted  out  a  thousand  docks  with  my  dock  spade, 
which  I  find  to  be  an  invaluable  tool. 

Let  me  pray  that  I  may  find  you  as  well  as  Jane  described, 
mending  the  Rackbum  road  ?  I  add  no  more  but  the  message 
of  my  wife's  true  love  to  one  and  all  of  you.  My  own  heart's 
wishes  are  with  you  always. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Mother, 

Ever  your  affectionate, 

T.  Cablyle. 

1  A  mutake  on  Culjle's  part.  Hre.  Carlyla  had  not  strength  for 
household  work.    She  did  it;  hut  itpermuieDtlj  broke  downher  health. 
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Jane  wishee  Jemmy  to  be  on  the  oatlook  for  a  pig  for 
her ;  she  would  not  like  to  go  beyond  ten  shillings,  only 
wishea  a  good  one  could  be  had  so,  and  come  up  with  Alick's 
cart.     I  know  not  whether  the  scheme  is  feasible. — T.  C. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Naples. 

May  22. 
We  are  contented  with  the  appearance  of  your  domestic 
position,  and  would  fain  see  further  into  it.  Your  noble 
patient  seems  to  suffer  more  than  we  anticipated.  A  certain 
real  pity  for  her  forlorn  fortune,  so  goi^eous  outwardly, 
within  so  desolate,  comes  over  me ;  one  could  fancy  it  no 
despicable  task  to  struggle  towards  rectifying  a  life  wherein 
are  such  capabilities  of  good.  But,  alas !  how  little  can  be 
done  t  Therein,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  must  the  patient 
minister  to  herself.  He  whom  experience  has  not  taught 
innumerable  hard  lessons,  will  be  wretched  at  the  bottom  of 
Nature's  cornucopia;  and  some  are  so  dull  at  taking  up! 
On  the  whole,  the  higher  classes  of  modem  Europe,  espe- 
cially of  actual  England,  are  true  objects  of  compassion.  Be 
thou  compassionate,  patiently  faithful,  leave  no  means  un- 
tried ;  work  for  thy  wages,  and  it  will  be  well  with  thee. 
Those  Herzensergiessungen  eines  Einsamen,  which  the  late 
letters  abound  in,  are  not  singular  to  me.  The  Spirit  that 
dwells  in  them  is  such  aa  I  can  heartily  approve  of.  It  is  an 
earnest  mind  seeking  some  place  of  rest  for  itself,  struggling 
to  get  its  foot  off  the  quicksand  and  fixed  on  the  rock.  The 
only  thing  I  regret  or  fear  is  that  there  should  be  so  much 
occupation  of  the  mind  upon  itself.  Turn  outward.  Attempt 
not  the  impossibility  to  '  know  thyself,'  but  solely  '  to  know 
what  thou  canst  work  at.'  This  last  is  a  possible  knowledge 
for  every  creature,  and  the  only  profitable  one  j  neither  is 
there  any  way  of  attaining  it  except  trial,  the  attempt  to 
work.  Attempt  honestly ;  the  result,  even  if  unsuccessful, 
will  be  infinitely  instructive.  I  can  see,  too,  you  have  a  great 
want  in  your  present  otherwise  so  prosperous  condition :  yon 
have  not  anything  like  enough  to  do.    I  dare  say  many  a  poor 
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lidiDg  apothecary,  with  five  times  your  labour  and  the  fifth 
part  of  your  income,  is  happier.  NeverthelesB,  stand  to  it 
tightly ;  every  time  brings  its  duty.  Think  of  this,  as  yoa 
are  wont,  but  think  of  it  with  a  practical  intent.  All  specu- 
lation is  beginningless  and  endless.  Do  not  let  yourself  into 
Qrub^l/R,  even  in  your  present  state  of  partial  inaction.  I 
well,  infinitely  too  well,  know  what  Qrvhdn  is  :  a  wretched 
sink  of  darkness,  pain,  a  paralytic  fascination.  Cover  it  up ; 
that  is  to  say,  neglect  it  for  some  outward  piece  of  action ; 
go  resolutely  forward,  you  will  not  heed  the  precipices  that 
gape  on  the  right  hand  of  you  and  on  the  left.  Finally,  dear 
brother,  '  be  alive ! '  as  my  Shrewsbury  coachman  told  a 
Methodist  parson ;  he  alive  !  all  is  included  in  that.  And  so, 
God  keep  you  and  me !  and  make  us  all  happy  and  honoiu^ 
able  to  one  another,  and  *  not  ashamed  to  live '  (as  a  voice  we 
have  often  heard  was  wont  to  pray),  *nor  afraid  to  die.' 
Amen. 

I  was  at  Scotsbrig  last  week,  and  found  them  all  stru^ling 
along,  much  as  of  old.  Our  dear  mother  holds  out  well  j  is 
in  &ir  health,  not  more  dispirited  than  almost  any  one  woiild 
be  under  her  bereavement,  and  peaceful,  with  a  high  trust 
in  the  great  Guide  of  all.  We  expect  her  here  in  about  a 
week,  with  Alick,  who  is  bringing  up  the  cart  with  some  sort 
of  a  horse  he  was  to  buy  for  me.  We  settled  everything  at 
Scotsbrig ;  the  departed  had  left  it  all  ready  for  settlement. 
Your  name  or  mine  (as  I  had  myself  requested) '  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will :  it  was  all  between  my  mother  and  the 
other  five.  Each  had  to  claim  some  perhaps  12(M.—  each  of 
the  five.  Our  mother  has  the  houses  with  some  28^.  yearly 
during  life. 

Of  ourselves  here  there  is  not  much  new  to  be  said.  Jane 
seemed  to  grow  very  greatly  better  when  she  set  foot  on  her 
native  heath  ;  is  now  not  so  well  again,  but  better  than  in 

>  Oorl^le  explaiiu  in  hisjoumftL  He  bad  represented  to  liii  father 
that  lie  snd  his  brother  John  hud  receired  their  nbtro  of  his  fortune  in 
their  education,  and  that  the  rest  ought  to  be  divided  among  thoae  who, 
by  working  on  the  farm,  bad  aasiitad  in  earning  it. 
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London.  I  have  written  two  things — a  short  Funeral  Oration 
on  Goethe :  it  ia  for  Bulwer's  magazine  of  Jane  (the  '  New 
Monthly  '),  and  pleases  the  lady  much  better  than  me ;  then 
a  paper  on  certain  Corn-law  Bhymes  for  Napier,  of  some 
twenty-five  pages.  I  am  now  beginning  a  &r  more  extensive 
essay  on  Ooetke,  for  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'  I  am 
apt  to  be  rather  stupid,  but  do  the  best  I  can.  Venerable^ 
dear  Goethe !  but  we  will  not  speak  a  word  here.  Our 
pastoral  establishment  is  much  like  what  it  was ;  duller  a 
little  since  Alick  went,  but  also  quieter.  Our  new  neigh- 
bours have  nothing  to  do  with  us  except  little  kind  offices  of 
business.  Articulate  speech  I  hear  little,  my  sole  comfort 
and  remedy  is  work.  Work  I  rather  an  unnatural  state,  but 
not  to  be  altered  for  the  present.  With  many  blessings, 
too :  a  kind,  true-hearted  wife,  with  whom  a  true  man  may 
share  any  fortune,  firesh  air,  food,  and  raiment  fit  for  one. 
The  place  is  even  a  beautiful  place  in  its  kind,  and  may  serve 
for  a  workshop  as  well  as  another.  Let  us  work  then,  and 
be  thankful. 

The  Whig  Ministry  is  all  out  and  gone  to  the  devil.  Re- 
form Bill  and  all.  Newspapers  will  tell  you  enough.  For 
us  here  it  is  littie  more  than  a  matter  of  amusement : '  Wbo- 
iver's  King  I'se  be  soobject.'  The  country  is  all  in  a  shriek, 
but  will  soon  compose  itself  when  it  finds  that  things  are — 
just  where  they  were.  Licapable  dilettantes  and  capable 
knaves — which  is  worse  ?  Excuse  my  dulness,  dear  John. 
Love  me  always,  and  may  Crod  bless  you. 

T.  Carltle. 

P.S.  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  : — 

My  husband  says :  '  I  have  written  the  dullest  letter ;  do 
take  the  pen  and  underline  it  with  something  lively ! '  But 
alas !  dear  brother,  I  have  dined — on  a  peppery  pie  I  and 
judge  whether  what  he  requires  be  possible  :  conaoU-toi.  I 
will  write  you  a  long  letter  some  day,  and  all  out  of  my  ovrn 
head,  as  the  children  say.    In  the  meantime,  believe  that 
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my  affectiona  and  heartiest  good  wishes  are  with  you  now 
aad  always. 

Your  sister, 

Jane  W.  C. 

Pleaaant  letters  came  from  London.  John  Mill, 
young,  ingenuous,  and  susceptible,  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  Carlyle.  He  had  an  instinct  for 
recognising  truth  in  any  form  in  which  it  might  be 
presented  to  him.  Charles  BuUer  had  foretold  that 
although  Mill's  and  Carlyle 's  methods  of  thought  were 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles,  they  would  understand 
and  appreciate  each  other.  They  sympathised  in , 
a  common  indignation  at  the  existing  condition  of 
society,  in  a  common  contempt  for  the  insincere 
professions  with  which  men  were  veiling  from  them- 
selves and  from  one  another  their  emptiness  of 
spiritual  belief ;  and  neither  Mill  nor  Carlyle  as  yet 
realised  how  far  apart  their  respective  principles 
would  eventually  draw  them.  The  review  of  Bos- 
well's  *Life  of  Johnson'  had  delighted  Mill.  He  had 
read  it  so  often  that  he  could  almost  repeat  it  from 
end  to  end.  He  recognised  the  immense  superiority 
of  intellectual  honesty  to  intellectual  power.  He 
recognised  the  shallowness  and  feebleness  of  modem 
thought  in  the  midst  of  its  cant  of  progress.  He 
professed  himself  a  humble  disciple  of  Carlyle,  eager 
to  be  convinced  (which  as  yet  he  admitted  that  he 
was  not)  of  the  greatness  of  Goethe ;  e^er  to  admit 
with  innocent  modesty  Carlyle's  own  superiority  to 
himself. 

The  letters  from  Mill  were  agreeable  interludes  in 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  life  at  Craigenputtock,  pictures  of  which  Carlyle 
continued  regularly  to  send  to  hie  brother,  while  he 
recorded  in  liis  Diary  the  workings  of  his  own  mind. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Naples. 

CraigeDputtock :  Jul  j  31, 18S2. 

My  dear  Brother, — Goodwife  Macadam  brought  us  your 
letter  of  the  4th  from  church  with  her  on  Sunday  evening. 
It  is  the  way  the  three  last  have  happened  to  come,  so  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  happy  omen  when  our  neighbour  thinks  of 
getting  a  sermon,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  all  right.  You  are 
well,  and  have  now  heard  that  we  are  well.  Another  letter, 
sent  off  through  the  Advocate  by  the  Foreign  Office,  will  be 
already  in  your  hands.  We  shall  henceforth  eschew  William 
Fraaer  as  we  would  the  genius  of  impot«nce  itself,  and  trust 
mainly  to  the  Post,  which,  though  it  haa  loitered,  has  never 
yet  absolutely  deceived  us.  I  lament  for  poor  Fraser — a 
worthy,  friendly  creature,  but  whose  utter  unpunctuality  in 
a  world  huilt  on  time  will  frustrate  every  endeavour  he  may 
engage  in,  except  the  last — that  of  quitting  life — which  will 
probably  be  transacted  in  right  season.  I  am  angry,  too,  ae 
well  as  sorry  ;  the  idle  losing  of  letters  is  a  stretch  of  care- 
lessness to  which  even  the  peasants  of  Gleneasland  are 
superior.  Entrust  any  of  them  with  a  letter,  he  knows  it 
■must  be  attended  to.  Fraser  to  all  appearance  has  also 
wasted  my  last  letter  to  Goethe ;  at  least  no  message  yet 
reaches  me  from  Weimar,  and  I  wrote  to  Eckermann  last 
week  on  that  hypothesis.  Fie,  fie,  the  foolish  Fraser  I  And 
now.  Doctor,  taking  to  ourselves  this  practical  lesson  to  be 
for  our  share  in  all  things  doubly  and  trebly  punctual,  we 
will  leave  the  unfortunate  man.     All  is  right  at  last. 

Both  of  us  were  heartily  gratified  with  your  letter.  I 
have  the  cheering  sight  before  me  of  a  prophesy,  often  pro- 
nounced and  asserted,  reahsing  itself.  Jack  is  to  be  a  man 
after  all.  Your  outward  relations  seem  all  prosperous  and 
well  managed.     Your  character  is  imfolding  itself  into  true 
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self-eubsistence.  In  the  work  appointed  you  to  do  you  oot" 
only  seem  to  work  but  actually  work.  For  the  rest,  let  us 
be  patient  under  this  delay  and  separation.  Both  were 
perhaps  necessary;  in  any  case,  if  we  improve  them,  will 
turn  to  good  fruits.  I  quarrel  not  with  your  solitude,  nor 
with  anything  you  do,  bo  it  bring  yourself  contentment  and 
the  feeling  of  profit.  This  is  the  best  and  only  r&le  you  can 
have.  NeverthelesB,  I  have  always  found  that  companionahip 
with  any  man  that  will  epeak  out  truly  hlB  experiences  and 
perBuaBions  (bo  he  have  such)  was  a  most  precious  ingredient 
in  the  history  of  one's  life ;  a  thing  one  turns  back  to,  and 
finds  evermore  new  meaning  in  ;  for  indeed  this  is  real,  and 
therefore  inexhaustible.  G-od  made  that  man  you  speak 
with ;  all  else  is  more  or  less  theoretical  and  incomplete. 
Indeed,  in  every  sense  one  is  but  an  unhealthy  fraction  while 
alone ;  only  in  society  with  his  equals  a  whole.  For  which 
reason  it  gratifies  me  that  you  make  acquaintance  with  Oell 
and  old  Squares,  the  doctor.  I  could  like  well  to  know  both 
of  them.  Sir  W.  (mi  Bortih-ter  derti  man  musa  gelten 
Utssen)  will  make  an  excellent  cicerone ;  can  tell  you  all 
about  Troy,  too,  and  who  knows  what  itineraries.  Quadri 
will  satirically  show  you  Italian  quackery,  and  how  an  ardent, 
hot  temperament  demeans  itself  therein.  I  must  also  esteein 
it  no  small  felicity  you  naturally  have  :  that  of  associating 
with  a  thoroughly  courteous  society-cultivated  woman.  No 
higher  piece  of  art  is  there  in  the  world.  Schone  sie!  Verekre 
aie!  Your  whole  law  lies  there.  The  weak,  lovely  one  will 
be  loved,  honoured  and  protected.  Is  not  in  truth  a  noble 
woman  (noblewoman  or  not)  Oottee  lieblichster  Oedanke,  and 
worth  reverencing?  Be  diligent  with  your  journal.  Note 
everything,  let  it  seem  noteworthy  or  not.  Have  no  eye 
towards  publication,  but  only  towards  self-enlightenment 
and  pleasant  recollection.  Publication,  if  it  seems  needful, 
will  follow  of  its  own  accord.  Goethe's  Italian  travels  are  a 
fine  model.  AUes  rein  awjeschaut,  wie  es  iat,  ttnd  aeyn 
muaa.  I  often  figure  you  in  the  Toledo  street  with  lemonade- 
booths  and  macaroni  cookeries,  and  loud  singing,  loud  speak- 
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ing  multitudeB  on  the  loveliest  apot  of  earth's  surface.  I 
here  on  the  Glaistera  hillside,  in  the  warm  dusk,  the  wilder- 
ness all  vapoury  and  silent  except  a  curlew  or  two,  the 
great  heaven  above  me,  around  me  only  the  spirits  of  the 
distant,  of  the  dead — all  has  a  preternatural  character  un- 
speakably earnest,  sad,  but  no  wise  wretched.  You  may  tell 
me,  if  you  like,  what  German  books  your  lady  reads ;  and  on 
the  whole  be  more  and  more  minute  in  picturing  out  to  me 
the  current  of  your  natural  day.  I  want  to  know  what 
clothes  you  wear,  what  sort  of  victual  you  subsist  on. 

To  turn  now  the  Scottish  side  of  the  leaf.  I  have 
finished  '  Goethe's  Works,'  and  corrected  the  proof  of  it 
since  I  wrote — a  long,  desultory,  rhapsodic  concern  of  forty- 
four  pages  in  the  '  F.  Q.  Review.'  These  are  no  days  for 
speaking  of  Goethe.  I  next  went  over  to  Catlinns '  and 
Scotsbrig,  leaving  Jane  at  Templand  (who  rued  much  that 
she  had  volunteered  to  stay  behind  me).  The  Catlinns 
agricultitfe  was  all  green  and  prospering.  The  farmer,  with 
wife  and  child,  had  gone  over  to  Brand's  of  Craighom, 
whither  I  followed  them ;  and,  strange  enough,  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  Jamie  and  my  mother,  all  engaged  that 
evening  to  have  tea  there  !  Everything  was  as  one  could 
have  hoped ;  crops  all  excellent,  good  health,  good  agree- 
ment, good  weather.  I  drove  our  mother  to  Annan  next 
forenoon  in  the  clatch,  as  we  call  the  old  gig,  which  the 
new  grey  mare  briskly  draws  along  :  went  and  bathed  there 
at  the  '  back  of  the  hill,'  in  the  very  spot  where  I  was  near 
drowned  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  whither  I  will  not  return : 
found  Ben  Nelson  (it  was  market  day) ;  dined  with  him  and 
talked  immeasurably  all  afternoon,  though  Ihad  mrich rather 
have  listened  if  he  had  liked. 

I  was  at  Annan  another  bathing  day,  but  missed  Ben. 
However,  we  chanced  to  meet  on  Dodbeek  Heights  next 
Wednesday  morning  as  I  was  returning  home :  appointed  a 
rendezvous  at  our  inn,  and  then  over  a  thimbleful  of  brandy 
and  water  talked  again  for  the  space  of  two  stricken  hours. 
*  Alexander  Oarljle's  new  fum. 
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Waugh  I  now  asked  for  and  heard  the  jitrangeet  liitt- 
tory.  Lying  among  the  potB,  forgotten  of  men,  he  sees 
his  Aunt  Margaret  die  (poor  old  Peg  !)  and  himself  thereby 
put  in  poBBeasion  of  50f.  as  inheritance.  Whereupon,  sha- 
ving hiB  beard  and  putting  on  change  of  raiment,  he  walks 
down  to  Benson'i},  and  there  orders  fodder  and  stall  of  the 
best ;  reigns  among  the  bagmen  to  heart's  content ;  shifts 
after  a  season  to  the  King's  Anns,  Dumfries,  and  there  or  in 
some  similar  establishment  is  perhaps  even  now  burning 
his  fifty  pound  candle  to  the  socket,  and  going  out  in  stench  \ 
Saw  ever  mortal  the  like  ?  The  man,  Doctor,  is  once  for  all 
deprived  of  understanding,  the  greatest  misfortune,  properly 
the  only  one,  that  can  befoll  a  man.  He  hath  said  to  the 
&ther  of  No  Work  and  Darkness, '  Behold  I  am  thine.'  Let 
me  mention  here  more  specially,  before  quitting  Annandale, 
that  at  Scotebrig  all  was  busy  and  right  j  hay  harvest  was 
at  its  height  the  day  I  came  off,  and  prospering  well.  Our 
mother  seemed  in  better  than  usual  health,  was  delighted 
with  her  two  bathes,  and  should  have  (had  another)  but  the 
clatch  failed  and  needed  repairs.  She  said  after,  '  I  kenna 
how  many  kind  things  I  wanted  to  bid  (thee  say  for)  me  to 
John  ;  and  thou  was  ay  gane  first.'  I  said  you  understood 
them  all,  and  I  constantly  (wrote  with)  pains  about  Scotsbrig 
and  her.  I  am  to  write  thither  this  night  and  send  your 
letter.  Alick  also  I  write  to :  our  boy  is  going  to  exchange 
horses  with  him  for  a  week  (when)  we  get  the  rest  of  our  coals 
carted.  Our  newspapers  go  between  these  households  and 
sometimes  from  one  to  the  other ;  there  is  all  community 
we  can  kept  up :  frequent  messages,  eonritunt  good  wishes. 

Since  I  returned  I  have  been  em|)loyed  translating  a 
little  piece  named  *  Novetle,'  from  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
Goethe,  and  revising  an  old  translation  of '  THE  Mahrchen,' 
with  intent  to  add  some  commentary ;  and  offer  both  pajiers 
to  James  Fraser.  I  have  an  essay  to  write  on  Diderot  (for 
Cochrane),  and  all  his  twenty-one  octavos  lying  here  to  read 
first :  shall  do  it,  any  way,  inv'ti^  Minerva,  and  may  as  well 
begin  even  now,  I  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  to  pat  out 
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of  me  before  winter.  Stand  to  it  ?  'NvIIai  d/iea  sine  ImeA. 
As  to  Dreck,  he  lies  here  quite  calm  bound  up  in  twine. 
My  partial  purpose  is  to  spend  another  501.  on  him,  and 
have  him  printed  bj-and-by  myself.  I  in  some  measure 
see  through  the  matter,  not  yet  wholly.  One  thing  I 
imagine  to  be  clear  enough,  that  bookselling,  slain  by 
puffery,  is  dead,  and  will  not  come  alive  again,  though 
worms  may  for  some  time  live  in  the  carcase.  What 
method  writers  who  have  something  to  writ*  shall  next  take 
is  aow  the  question.  In  a  generation  or  two  the  answer 
(summed  up  from  the  procedure  of  wise,  inventive  men) 
will  be  forthcoming.  To  us  any  way  martyrdom  ia  the 
thing  appointed ;  in  this  and  all  other  generations  only  the 
degree  of  it,  the  outward  6gure  of  it,  vary.  Thank  God  we 
have  still  food  and  vesture,  and  can  still  get  a  thing  spoken 
out  and  printed;  more  we  need  not  covet,  more  is  not 
necessaiy.  I  have  a  thing  to  send  Napier  on  all  this,  but  it 
is  in  petto  yet.  Meanwhile  we  get  along  tolerably  enongh ; 
all,  aa  you  fancied,  is  tight,  tidy,  and  peaceable  here — a 
flourishing  garden,  with  blackbirds  devouring  the  fruit,  even 
apples  a  basket  or  two ;  roses  innumerable ;  a  park  walled 
in  (this  was  poor  Alick's  last  act  here)  so  that  the  *  rowan- 
tree  gate '  and  all  gates  but  the  outer  one  are  removed,  and 
cow  and  horses  graze  at  ease ;  a  monstrous  peat-stack  against 
grim  winter;  money  in  one's  purse,  faith  in  one's  heart. 
What  is  there  wanting  ?  So  we  live  here,  a  wunderliches, 
ahgeaondertea  Wesen.  Jane  drives  down  to  Dumfries  to- 
morrow with  the  boy,  and  takes  this  letter.  She  is  ^ 
enough  from  perfect  health  still,  yet  certainly  improving. 
She  greets  you  affectionately ;  was  much  pleased  with  your 
letter,  especially  that  part  where  you  speak  so  sensibly  about 
a  good  wife  and  the  blessedness  she  brings.  I  have  some 
tliought  that  we  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  this  winter,  printing  of 
Dreck  and  what  not.  I  have  Mill,  and  Mrs.  Austin  Jane  has, 
as  occasional  correspondents  in  London.  Mill  and  Glen  are' 
acquainted,  though  it  is  mostly  on  Mill's  side ;  Glen  is  so 
feTwihle  a  character,   so   near  madness   moreover.      Mill's 
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letters  are  too  speculative ;  but  I  reckon  him  an  excellent 
persoD,  and  his  love  to  me  is  great.  He  tells  me  Glen  got 
your  Naples  letter,  was  much  contented  therewith,  and  well. 
His  other  news  are  the  decease,  or  at  least  paralysis,  of  St. 
Simonianism;  and  London  politics,  for  which  I  care  less  every 
day.  Buller  is  trying  for  Liskeard  borough  with  hopes. 
The  election  will  not  be  for  several  months ;  no  dissolution 
all  winter.  Qeorge  Irving  was  at  Annan  at  his  father's 
funeral  for  two  days.  Edward,  it  seems,  is  summoned  to 
answer  for  himself  before  the  Annan  Presbytery,  and  will 
come,  and  be  deposed.  The  time  is  near ;  whether  I  shall 
see  him  uncertain.  He  is  preaching  in  the  fields  about 
London ;  at  Hampstead  Heath,  bis  precentor  in  a  tree  (last 
account  I  saw).  There  was  also  a  paragraph  about  building 
him  a  new  church.  His  oM  congregation  have  offered  some- 
body l,000i.  a  year.  Whether  he  takes  it,  not  said.  The 
DowB  are  hoUi  out,  the  last  of  them  resigned.  It  is  wholly 
a  beastly  piece  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  too  stupid  even 
for  the  gross  heads  of  England.  That  the  high,  the  holy, 
can  find  no  other  lodging  than  that  swinish  one  is  even  the 
misery.  God  mend  it,  and  us.  Of  Badamx  no  news  since 
we  left  him  in  Bartlett's  Buildings ;  gone  from  Ea'ield,  with 
no  good  outlook  moral  or  domestic.  Poor  Badams,  wie 
gem  jodchf  ich  Dich  retten  !  Graham  is  still  in  Glasgow,  no 
tidings  could  I  get  of  him  farther.  Bumswark  unsold.  So 
goes  the  world  here,  dear  brother.  The  weather  is  hot,  the 
year  is  fertile  beyond  all  example.  The  simple  hope  from 
the  Reform  Bill.  Electioneering  flourishes,  in  which  I  take 
no  interest.  Cholera  is  at  Carlisle,  and  somewhat  worse  than 
ever  in  London.  None  of  us  are  in  the  least  atai-med  at  it. 
Be  not  you  either.  I  paid  Alick  451.  Se.  of  your  money. 
The  25l.  &8.  was  a  tailor's  account ;  and  now  yon  owe  hiin 
nothing.  I  sent  Jeffrey  word  that  you  had  remitted  the 
43i.  \0s.  (specifying  the  items)  to  pay  him,  and  that  /,  not 
you,  was  now  (till  I  could  get  the  Dumfries  banker  near)  his 
debtor.  He  answers,  gratified  by  your  punctuality,  and  I 
will  now  clear  him  off  the  first  time  I  am  at  Dumfries.     Ha 
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fjays  you  have  justjlied  what  I  thought  unjustifiable.  Qoii 
aey  Daiik  !  I  am  in  tio  need  of  money,  otherwise  I  would 
freely  take  ynur  help,  and  will  continue  as  ready  if  you  prove 
worthy.  I  can  now  pay  the  Advocate  my  own  debt  (had  I 
once  got  my  accounts  in),  and  have  a  50f.  over.  Another 
100^.,  to  be  earned  as  fast  as  may  be,  will  clear  Edinburgh 
and  even  print  Dreck.  As  Dreck  can  be  unprinted  till  the 
means  be  lent  me,  so  one  hand  will  wash  the  other,  and  we 
shall  do  very  well.  Jeffrey  is  perhaps  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh to-day.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Membership  there, 
and  has  a  Radical  opponent  and  a  Tory.  All  men  are  dis- 
appointed in  him  a  little,  but  remember  his  past  services. 

Jane  says  she  will  write  you  a  complete  letter  next  time. 
This  is  the  thing  she  aays.  Let  us  see  whether  she  will 
perfonn.  I  will  notlail  to  remind  her,  if  that  will  do.  And 
now,  dear  brother,  adieu. 

YaXetie  mei  mem(»s 

T.  Carltle. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

May  18. — About  beginning  an  essay  on  Goethe's  life. 
All  still  dark,  or  rather  all  void ;  yet  thin  films,  of  bulk 
enough  had  they  become  substances,  hover  here  and  there. 
Have  been  well  nigh  idle  again  for  a  fortnight.  Nothing 
spurs  me  but  an  evil  conscience. 

I  have  oft«D  remarked  that  the  present  generation  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  giving  names.  The  modem  streets  of 
towns  (London  for  a  chief  example)  and  innumerable  other 
things  are  proofs  of  this.  They  are  reduced  to  name  streets 
by  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  the  builder,  or  in  some  other 
mechanical  way,  almost  as  if  by  formula.  Thus  ia  Dumfries 
they  have  made  their  old  Lochmaben  O-ate  into  English 
Street,  they  have  their  Irish  Street,  and  bo  forth.  In 
Manchester  they  have  taken  the  ready-made  London  names, 
have  their  Piccadilly  and  the  like.     In  Liverpool  they  have 
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named  streets  by  herbs  (Vine  Street,  &c.,  &c.),  by  poets 
(Pope  Street),  and  by  other  desperate  methods.  What 
talent  is  specially  requiaite  for  giving  a  name  ?  A  certaio 
geniality  of  insight,  whereby  some  real  pro]>erty  of  the  thing 
reveals  itself.  A  very  little  vrill  do,  but  some  little  is  requi- 
site ;  then,  so  useful  are  names,  even  an  indifTerent  one 
sticks.  We  cannot  now  give  so  much  aa  a  wicfcjMime.  Giving 
a  NAME,  indeed,  is  a  poetic  art ;  all  poetry,  if  we  go  to  that 
with  it,  is  but  a  giving  of  names. 

What  a  sad  want  I  am  in  of  libraries,  of  books  to  gather 
facts  from !  Why  is  there  not  a  Majesty's  library  in  every 
county  town  ?  There  is  a  Majesty's  jail  and  gallows  in  every 
one. 

Wednesday,  May  23. — Came  news  that  Wellington  has  not 
been  able  to  get  on,  so  violent  was  the  spirit  of  the  country 
and  Parliament,  so  had  given  up  the  concern,  and  'our 
friends '  were  once  more  all  in  their  places,  with  liberty  to 
create  peers  or  do  what  they  liked.  A  la  bonne  hewre! 
Democracy  gets  along  with  accelerated  pace — whither  ?  Old 
borough-mongers  seemingly  quite  desperate ;  meetings,  reso- 
lutions, black  flags  and  white  flags  (some  even  mount  a 
petticoat  in  reference  to  the  Queen),  threatenings,  solemn 
covenants  (to  oust  Toryism),  ran  their  course  over  all  the 
Isles.  I  piirely  an  on-looker,  in  any  other  capacity  there 
being  no  need  of  me. 

Thus,  then,  after  eighteen  months  of  discos^on  and  con- 
cussion (enough  to  shake  a  fiu*  firmer  than  our  worm-eaten 
constitution  to  pieces)  is  this  grand  question  to  be  decided 
in  the  affirmative  ?  Shall  we  give  ourselves  a  chance  to  begin 
to  try  whether  we  can  help  the  maladies  of  England,  or  shall 
we  not  give  ourselves  a  chance  ? 

Earl  Grey  and  his  squadron  have  moved  along  like  honest, 
solid-lying—  luggage.  Timibled  back  they  had  always  fallen 
on  a  resolute  unanimous  people,  and  been  borne  forward 
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again.  Could  the;  have  passed  a  Catholic  Bill,  an;  'Bill' 
reqairing  the  emallest  address  or  management  P  Wellington 
is  at  the  stake  (in  effigy)  in  all  market  towns  ;  undeservedly, 
as  I  imagine.  The  man  seems  a  Tory  soldier ;  otherwise  a 
person  of  great  intrepidity,  strategic-diplomatic  faculty, 
soldierly  (Dalgettyish)  principle,  and  even  directness  and 
plainness  of  speech.  Fond  of  employment  doubtless,  fond  of 
power.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  honest  men  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Earl  Orey  can  speak  ;  act  he  apparently  cannot. 
He  should  resign  directly  after  passing  his  Bill,  if  he  would 
avoid  becoming  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England,  which 
poor  W.  now  is.    Basta! 

Wed/nesdaj/t  June  6. — Was  at  Templand  yesterday ;  over 
the '  Bogra  Craig '  in  the  morning,  and  rettimed  at  night  by  the 
Lag  road.  Fine  scent  of  hawthorns  and  green  summer  herbs ; 
old-&fihioned  thatched  cottages,  clean,  whitened, warm-looking 
in  their  hdiLslicke  EiTigezogenheU.  Woman  with  herchildren 
peeling  potatoes  by  the  water  side,  down  in  the  chasm  at 
Scarbridge.  At  night,  hawthorn  blossoms  again,  queen  of 
the  meadows,  glowworms  in  Glenessland,  a  waning  moon, 
and  gusty  north-easter.  My  own  thoughts  ead  enough,  yet 
not  of  that  hateful  emptimeaa.  They  are  thooghts,  not  mere 
aeiiaatioTis,     Mother  and  Jane  waiting  my  (late)  return. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  dead.  A  Whig  of  the  highest 
order,  the  result  of  whose  life  is  well-nigh  exhausted  with 
himself.  Henceforth  no  man  of  such  faculty  is  doomed  to 
that  unfortunate  part  of  a  '  supposer,'  well  paid  for  plainly 
supposing,  and  bo  seeming  plausibly  to  act,  but  may  become 
ft  bdiever,  and  actually  set  about  doing.  I  saw  Mackintosh 
only  once,  and  never  spoke  to  him,  only  heard  him  speaking. 

Very  kind  letter  from  Mill,  whose  zealous  and  quite 
credible  approbation  and  appropriation  of  Johnson  gratifies 
me,  I  doubt,  far  more  than  it  should.    Unspeakable  is  the 
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importance  of  man  to  man.  A  tailor  at  Thomhili,  who  had 
vehementiy  laid  to  heart  the  *  Gharacteristics,'  was  also  a  glad 
phenomenon  to  me.  Let  a  million  voices  cry  oat,  '  How 
clever ! '  it  is  still  nothing ;  let  one  voice  cry  out,  '  How 
true ! '  it  lends  U8  quite  a  new  force  and  encouragement. 

I  have  no  books,  cannot  by  any  convenient  contrivance 
get  any  books ;  a  little  money  in  this,  as  in  one  or  two  other 
matters,  might  do  something  for  ms.  Hast  thou  not  the 
Book  of  Nature  ?  A  page  of  it ;  bat  here,  in  the  Dunscore 
Moss,  well-nigh  a  blank  leaf.     Not  wholly  eo.     Read  it  well. 


The  most  stupendous  of  gigmen  was  Phaeton ;  drove  the 
bravest  gig,  and  with  the  sorrowfallest  resiUts.  An  instance, 
too,  of  what  the  law  of  inheritaace  produces.  He  had  built 
no  sun  chariot  (could  not  build  a  wheelbarrow),  but  would 
and  coidd  insist  on  driving  one,  and  so  broke  his  own  neck 
and  set  fire  to  the  world. 

Jvly  21. — A  strange  feeling  of  swpffnuduraliam,  of  *  the 
fearfolness  and  wonderfulness '  of  life,  haunts  me  and  grows 
npon  me.  Saw  Ben  Nelson  at  Annan ;  long  talk  with  him. 
Unluckily  my  habit  (and  the  people's  bahit  with  me)  is 
rather  to  speak  than  to  Usten ;  I  mean  it  no  wise  so,  bat  so 
I  often  find  it  has  proved. 

'  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Common  Honesty '  were 
the  usefidlest  of  all  societies  could  it  take  effect. 


July  22. — A  foolish  puppet  figure,  which  I  saw  in  a 
huckster's  shop-window  at  London  in  some  lane,  has  awakened 
thoughts  in  me  which  I  have  not  yet  found  any  words  for ! 
To  imagine  ;  bUden  I    That  is  an  unfathomable  thing. 

As  yet  I  have  never  risen  into  the  region  of  creation. 
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Am  I  approaching  it  ?  Adi  Gott !  sicli  ndhem  dem  unaus- 
Bprechlicken, 

Was  there  ever  a  more  merry-andrew-looking  thing  (if 
we  GOQBider  it)  than  for  a  wretched  creature  named  man,  or 
gigman,  alighting  for  one  instant  on  this  '  everlasting  earth,' 
to  say,  itis  mine  !  It ;  consider  what  it  (the  earth)  proi>erly 
is — the  reflex  of  the  living  spirit  of  man,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  man  and  Q-od — 

2fatur  ist  Schall  and  Baach 

TTmneb^d  Himmelsgluth. 

The  greatest  of  all  past  or  present  anti-gigmen  was  Jesas 
Christ.  TitiB  age  is  quite  especially  wrecked  and  sunk  in 
gigmaniem. 

Homer's  '  Iliad '  would  have  brought  the  author,  bad  he 
offered  it  to  Mr.  Murray  on  the  half-profit  system,  say  five- 
and-twenty  guineas.  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  would  have 
made  a  small  article  in  a  review,  which,  paying  not  under 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  sheet  (excluding  extracts,  whereof 
there  are  none  in  Isaiah),  could  cheerfully  enough  have  re- 
munerated him  with  a  five  pound  note.  To  speak  of  paying 
the  writer  of  a  true  book  is,  on  the  whole,  delirium.  The 
thing  is  unpayable ;  the  whole  world  could  not  buy  it.  Could 
the  whole  world  induce  him  by  fee  or  reward  to  write  it 
otherwise.— opposite  wise  ?  Then  is  he  no  writer,  only  a 
deplorable  despicable  scribbler,  waiting  till  the  besom  of 
destitution  sweep  him  away. 

Authors  are  martyrs— witnesses  for  the  truth — ur  else 
nothing.  Money  cannot  make  or  unmake  them.  They  are 
made  or  unmade,  commanded  and  held  back  by  God  Al- 
mighty alone,  whose  inspiration  it  is  that  giveth  them  under- 
standing ;  yet  fur  the  world  whom  they  address,  for  the 
fitness  of  their  language  towards  it,  their  clearness  of  insight 
into  its  interests,  and  the  ear  it  shall  give  them — for  all  in 
short  that  respects  their  revelation  of  themselves  (not  their 
existence  in  themselves) — money,  as  the  epitome  and  magic 
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talisman  of  all  mechanical  endeavour  whatsoever,  is  of  in- 
calculable importance.  Money  cannot  hire  the  writing  of  a 
book,  but  it  can  the  printing  of  it.  The  existence  of  a 
public  library,  or  non-exiatence  thereof,  in  the  circle  where 
a  thinker  is  horn  will  forward  his  thinking  or  obstruct  and 
prevent  it.  When  the  thinker  has  discovered  truth,  it  de- 
pends on  money  whether  the  world  shall  participate  in  such 
discovery  or  not  participate.  In  how  many  other  ways  (as 
when  your  nascent  wise  man  is  poor,  solitary,  uneducated, 
&c.)  can  the  '  talisman  of  power  *  cnt  away  impediments  and 
open  out  the  path  !  Many  a  follen  spark  too  is  quenched, 
or  lives  only  as  a  spark,  which  could  have  been  fanned  into 
a  cheerful  light  and  fire.  (No  end  to  all  this,  which  is  to  go 
into  that  paulo  post  future  essay  on  Avu^wra^ 

Cholera  at  Carlisle ;  a  case  talked  of  in  Annandale.  The 
cowardice  or  bravery  of  the  world  manifests  itself  best  in 
such  a  season.  Nothing  lies  in  choleraf  with  all  its  collapses, 
spasms,  blneness  of  skin,  and  what  else  you  like,  except 
death,  which  may  lie  equally  in  a  common  catarrh — in  the 
wheel  of  the  nearest  hackney  coach.  Yet  here  death  is 
original ;  the  dunce  who,  blinded  by  custom,  has  looked  at 
it  in  the  usual  forms,  heedless,  unreasoning,  now  sees  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  shudders  at  it  as  a  novelty.* 

'  The  special,  sole,  and  deepest  theme  of  the  world's  and 
man's  history,  whereto  all  other  themes  are  subordinated, 
remains  the  conflict  of  unbelief  and  belief.  All  epochs 
wherein  belief  prevails,  under  what  form  it  will,  are  splendid, 

'  The  cholera  fell  very  henvilj  od  Dumfries.  For  want  of  accommo- 
dation the  Mcl  were  crowded  ti^ther  in  a  single  large  building,  out  of 
which  few  who  had  entered  came  out  alive.  The  town  was  terror  stnicb. 
Carlyle  told  me  that  the  panic  at  last  reached  the  clergj,  who  were 
afraid  lo  go  within  the  door  of  that  honihie  chamel  house  to  help  the 
djing  in  their  passage  into  etnnity,  but  preached  to  them  from  the  out- 
side through  the  open  windows.  He  had  no  lore  for  Oatholic  priests 
and  what  he  called  their  poisoned  gingerbread  consolations ;  but  in  this 
instance  he  bore  an  ungrudging  teatimonj  that  the  only  minister  of  religion 
who  ventured  in  among  the  tick  beds  was  a  poor  priest ;  and  the  poor 
priest,  alas  I  caught  the  infection  and  died. 
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heart-elevating,  fruitful  for  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
All  epochs,  on  the  contrary,  where  unbelief,  in  what  form 
soever,  maintains  its  sorry  victory,  should  they  even  for  a 
moment  glitter  with  a  sham  splendour,  vanish  from  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  because  no  one  chooses  to  burden  himself  with 
a  study  of  the  unfroitful. — 'Goethe's  Works,'  vi.  159,  on 
Mosea  and  his  Exodus. 

These  notes  show  how  powerfully  Carlyle's  intel- 
lect was  working,  how  he  was  cutting  out  an  original  . 
road  for  himself,  far  away  from  the  Badicalism  of  the 
day.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  thoughts  that 
they  draw  off  a  man's  attention  from  what  is  round 
him,  and  prevent  him  from  attending  to  the  thousand 
little  things  and  the  many  great  things  of  which  the 
commonplaces  of  life  are  composed.  Vocal  as  he  was 
— pouring  out  whatever  was  in  him  in  a  stream  of 
talk  for  hours  together — he  was  not  the  cheerfullest 
J  of  companions.  He  spoke  much  of  ho-pe,  but  he  was 
J  never  hopefiil.  The  world  was  not  moving  to  his 
'  mind.  His  anticipations  were  habitually  gloomy. 
The  persons  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  fell 
short  of  the  demands  which  the  sternness  of  his  temper 
was  inclined  to  make  on  them,  from  the  drudge  who 
had  ill-cleaned  a  vegetable  dish,  to  the  man  of  letters 
who  had  written  a  silly  article,  or  the  Phaeton  who 
was  driving  the  State  chariot  through  the  wrong  con- 
stellations. Thus,  although  indigestion,  which  inter- 
fered with  his  working,  recalled  his  impatience  to 
himself,  he  could  leave  his  wife  to  ill-health  and 
toil,  assuming  that  all  was  well  as  long  as  she  did 
^    not  complain ;  and  it  was  plain  to  e%'ery  one  of  her 
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friends,  before  it  waa  suspected  by  her  husband, 
that  the  hard,  solitary  life  on  the  moor  was  trying 
severely  both  her  constitution  and  her  nerves. 

Carlyle  saw,  and  yet  was  blind.  If  she  suffered 
she  concealed  her  trials  from  him,  lest  his  work 
should  suffer  also.  But  she  took  refuge  in  a  kind  of 
stoicism,  which  was  but  a  thin  disguise  for  disap- 
pointment and  at  times  for  misery.  It  was  a  sad  fate 
for  a  person  so  bright  and  gifted ;  and  if  she  could 
endure  it  for  herself,  others,  and  especially  Jeffrey, 
were  not  inclined  to  endure  it  for  her.  Jeffrey  had 
been  often  in  Ampton  Street,  claiming  the  privileged 
intimacy  of  a  cousin.  Eyes  so  keen  aa  the  Lord 
Advocate's  could  not  fail  to  see  how  things  were 
going  with  her.  She  herself  perhaps  did  not  hide 
from  him  that  the  thought  of  being  again  immured 
in  Craigenputtock  was  horrible  to  her.  Liking  and 
even  honouring  Carlyle  as  he  did,  he  did  not  like 
his  faults,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  slightly  irri- 
tated at  the  reception  which  Carlyle  had  met  with  in 
London,  as  tending  to  confirm  him  in  the  illusion  that 
he  was  a  prophet  of  a  new  rehgion.  He  continued  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  tenderly  and  even  passionately, 
as  he  would  have  written  to  a  daughter  of  his  own. 
It  waa  intolerable  to  him  to  think  of  her  with  her 
fine  talents  lost  to  all  the  enjoyments  that  belonged 
to  her  age  and  character,  and  provoking  to  feel  that 
it  was  owing  to  moody  fancies  too  long  cherished,  and 
fantastic  opinions  engendered  and  fed  in  solitude. 
She  made  the  best  of  her  position,  as  she  always  did. 
She   had   been   greatly  interested  in  the   daughter 
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of  her  landlady  in  Amptoii  Street,  Miss  Eliza  Miles, 
who  had  so  romantically  returned  Mrs,  Carlyle's 
regard,  that  she  had  proposed  to  go  back  with  her  as 
a  servant  to  Craigenputtock.  Mrs.  Carlyle  knew  too 
well  what  Craigenputtock  was  to  allow  her  to  accept 
Miss  Miles 'g  offer.  She  wrote  to  her  occasionally,  how- 
ever, in  the  summer  which  followed  their  stay  in 
London,  and  invited  her  to  pay  the  place  a  visit. 

To  Miss  Eliza  Miles. 

Oraigenputtock :  June  16, 1832. 
My  dear  Eliza, — I  coald  wager  you  now  think  the  Scots 
a  leBB  amiable  nation  than  you  had  supposed,  least  of  all  to 
be  commended  on  the  score  of  good  faith.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Has  not  my  whole  nation  suffered  in  your  opinion  through 
my  solitary  fault  In  February  I  made  a  voluntary  engage- 
ment to  write  to  yon,  which  now  in  June  remains  to  be 
fulfilled.  Still  I  am  fulfilling  it,  which  proves  that  it  is  not 
altogether  '  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  '  with  me ;  and  could  I 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  tumult  I  have  been  in  since  we 
parted,  you  would  find  me  excusable  if  not  blameless.  I 
never  forgot  my  gentle  Ariel  in  Ampton  Street;  it  were 
positive  sin  to  forget  her,  so  helpful  she,  so  trustful,  so  kind 
and  good.  Besides,  this  is  the  place  of  all  others  for  thinking 
of  absent  firiends,  where  one  has  so  seldom  any  present  to 
think  of.  It  is  the  stillest,  aolifariest  place  that  it  ever 
entered  yom'  imagination  to  conceive,  where  one  has  the 
strangest  shadowy  existence.  Nothing  is  actual  in  it  but 
the  food  we  eat,  the  bed  one  sleeps  on,  and,  praised  be 
Heaven,  the  fine  air  one  breathes.  The  rest  is  all  a  dream 
of  the  absent  and  distant,  of  things  past  and  to  come.  I  was 
fatigued  enough  by  the  journey  home,  still  more  by  the 
hustling  which  awaited  me  there — a  dismantled  house,  no 
effectual  servants,  weak  h^^th,  and,  worse  than  the  seven 
plagues  of  Egypt,  a  necessity  of  i>ainter:i.     All  these  things 
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were  against  lae.  But  happily  there  is  a  continual  tide  iq 
human  affairs ;  and  if  a  Utile  while  ago  I  was  near  being 
swept  away  in  the  hubbub,  so  now  I  find  myself  in  a  dead 
calm.  All  is  again  in  order  about  ns,  and  I  fold  my  hands 
and  ask  what  is  to  be  done  next  F 

'The  duty  nearest  hand  will  show  itself  in  coarse.'  So 
my  Goethe  teaches.  No  one  who  lays  the  precept  to  heart 
can  ever  be  at  a  stand.  Impress  it  on  your  '  twenty ' 
children  (that  I  think  was  the  number  you  had  fixed  upon). 
Impress  it  on  the  whole  twenty  from  the  cradle  upwards, 
and  yon  will  spare  your  sons  the  vexation  of  many  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  render  your  daughters  for  ever  impracticable 
to  ennui.  Shame  that  such  a  malady  should  exist  in  a  Chris- 
tian land ;  should  not  only  exist,  but  be  almost  general  through- 
out  the  whole  female  population  that  is  placed  above  the 
necessity  of  working  for  daily  bread.  If  I  have  an  antipathy 
for  any  class  of  people  it  le  tor  fine  ladies.  I  almost  match 
my  husband's  detestation,  of  partridge-shooting  gentlemen. 
Woe  to  the  fine  lady  who  should  find-  herself  set  down  at 
Craigenputtock  for  the  first  time  in  her  Ufe  left  alone  with 
her  own  thoughts — no  'fanoy  bazaar'  in  the  same  kingdom 
with  her ;  no  place  of  amusement  within  a  day's  journey ; 
the  very  church,  her  last  imaginable  resource,  seven  miles  off. 
I  can  fiincy  with  what  horror  she  would  look  on  the  ridge  of 
mountains  that  seemed  to  enclose  her  &om  all  earthly  bliss  ; 
with  what  despair  in  her  accents  she  would  inquire  if  there 
was  not  even  a  *  charity  sale '  within  reach.  Alas,  no !  no 
outlet  whatever  for  '  lady's  work,'  not  even  a  book  for  a  fine 
lady's  understanding.  It  is  plain  she  would  haye  nothing 
for  it  but  to  die  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  so  relieve  the 
world  of  the  expense  of  her  maintenance.  For  my  part  I 
am  very  content.  I  have  everything  here  my  heart  desires 
that  I  could  have  anywhere  else,  except  society,  and  even 
that  deprivation  is  not  to  be  considered  wholly  an  evil.  If 
people  we  like  and  ^^^  pleasure  in  do  not  come  about  us 
here  as  in  London,  it  is  thankfully  to  be  remembered  that 
*  here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  a' 
VOL.    II.  U 
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rest.'  If  the  knocker  make  no  Bound  for  weeks  tt^ether,  it 
is  so  much  the  better  for  my  nerves.  AIj  husband  is  as 
good  company  as  reasonable  mortal  could  desire.  Every  fair 
morning  we  ride  on  horseback  for  an  hour  before  breakfast. 
My  precious  horse  knew  me  again,  and  neighed  loud  and 
long  when  he  found  himself  in  his  old  place.  And  then  we 
eat  such  a  surprising  breakfast  of  homebaked  bread  and 
eggs,  &c.  &c.  Hs  might  incite  anyone  that  had  breakfasted 
so  long  in  London  to  write  a  pastoral.  Then  Carlyle  takes 
to  his  writing,  while  I,  like  Eve,  'studious  of  household 
good,'  inspect  my  house,  my  garden,  my  live  stock,  gather 
fiowers  for  my  drawing-room,  and  lapfiils  of  eggs,  and 
finally  betake  myself  also  to  writing  or  reading  or  making 
or  mending,  or  whatever  work  seems  fittest.  After  dinner, 
and  only  then,  I  lie  on  the  so&  (to  my  shame  be  it  spoken), 
sometimes  sleep,  but  oftenest dream  waking.  In  the  evening 
I  walk  on  the  moor — how  difierent  from  Holbom  and  the 
Strand! — and  read  anything  that  does  not  exact  much  atten- 
tion. Such  is  my  bfe,  agreeable  as  yet  from  its  novelty  if 
for  nothing  else.  Now  would  you  not  like  to  share  it?  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  happy  beside  us  for  a  while,  and 
healthy,  for  I  would  keep  all  drugs  from  your  lips,  and  pour 
warm  milk  into  you.  Could  you  not  find  an  escort  and  come 
and  try  ?  At  all  rates  write  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  what 
doing,  what  intending.  I  shall  always  be  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  yoo.  My  health  is  slowly  mending. 
Yours  affectionately, 

Jane  Carlyle. 

This  is  pretty,  and  it  shows  Craigenputtock  on  its 
fairest  side.  But  there  was  a  reverse  of  the  picture. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  to  Jeffrey, 
but  in  one  of  them  she  sent  some  verses.  It  was 
Bummer,  for  there  were  rose  leaves  along  with  them, 
for  which  Jeffrey  seems  to  have  asked      Tliat  the 
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verses  below  were  written  at  Craigenputtock  is 
certain,  for  they  are  dated  from  '  The  Desert.'  Time, 
circumstances,  and  Jeffrey's  own  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  sent  him  verses  of  some  kind,  make  it 
almost  certain  that  they  belong  to  this  particular 
period,  I  find  them  among  loose  fragments  in  her 
own  portfolio : — 

To  a  SwaMotv  building  under  our  Eav68. 

Thou  too  hast  travelled,  little  fluttering  thing — 
Hafit  Been  the  world,  and  now  thy  weary  wing 

Thou  too  must  rest. 
But  much,  my  little  bird,  couldst  thou  but  tell, 
Td  give  to  know  why  here  thou  lik'st  so  well 

To  build  thy  nest. 

For  thou  hast  passed  fair  places  in  thy  flight ; 
A  world  lay  all  beneath  thee  where  to  light ; 

And,  strange  thy  taste, 
Of  all  the  variM  scenes  that  met  thine  eye — 
Of  all  the  spots  for  building  *neath  the  sky — 

To  choose  this  waste. 

Did  fortune  try  thee  ?  was  thy  Ubtle  purse 
Perchance  run  low,  and  thou,  afraid  of  worse. 

Felt  here  secure  ? 
Ah,  no  I  thou  need'st  not  gold,  thou  happy  one ! 
Thou  know'st  it  not.     Of  all  G-od's  creatures,  man 

Alone  is  poor  I 

What  was  it,  then  7  some  mystic  turn  of  thought. 
Caught  imder  German  eaves,  and  hither  brought. 

Marring  thine  eye 
For  the  world's  loveUness,  till  thou  art  grown 
A  sober  thing  that  dost  hut  mope  and  moan 

Not  knowing  why  ? 
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Nay,  if  thy  mind  be  soand,  I  need  not  ask, 
Since  here  I  Bee  thee  working  at  thy  task 

With  wing  and  beak. 
A  well-laid  scheme  doth  that  gmall  head  cont&in, 
At  which  thou  work'rt,  brave  bird,  with  might  and  main. 

Nor  more  need'st  Beek. 

In  truth,  I  rather  take  it  thou  haet  got 
By  instinct  wise  much  sense  about  thy  lot, 

And  hast  small  care 
Whether  an  Eden  or  a  desert  be 
Thy  home  so  thou  remain'st  alive,  and  free 

To  skim  the  air. 

God  speed  thee,  pretty  bird ;  may  thy  small  nest 
With  little  ones  all  in  good  time  be  blest. 

I  love  thee  much  ; 
For  well  thou  manageBt  that  life  of  thine, 
While  I !  Oh,  ask  not  what  I  do  with  mine ! 

Would  I  were  such  I 

The  Desert. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

A.D.  1832.      SH.  S7. 

Jeffbet  carried  Mrs.  Carlyle's  aad  verses  with  him  to 
the '  glades '  of  Kichmond,  to  muse  upon  them,  and  fret 
over  his  helplessness.  To  him  his  cousin's  situation 
had  no  relieving  feature,  for  he  believed  that  Carlyle 
was  entered  on  a  course  which  would  end  only  less 
ruinously  than  Irving'a — that  he  was  sacrificing  hia 
own  prospects,  as  weU  as  his  wife's  happiness,  to 
arrogant  illusions.  The  fact  was  not  as  Jeffrey  saw 
it.  Carlyle  was  a  knight  errant,  on  the  noblest  quest 
which  can  animate  a  man.  He  was  on  the  right 
road,  though  it  was  a  hard  one ;  but  the  lot  of  the 
poor  lady  who  was  dragged  along  at  his  bridle-rein 
to  be  the  humble  minister  of  his  necessities  was 
scarcely  less  tragic.  One  comfort  she  had — ^he  had 
recovered  her  pony  for  her,  and  she  could  occasion- 
ally ride  with  him.  His  mother  came  now  and  then 
to  Craigenputtock  to  stay  for  a  few  days ;  or  when  a 
bit  of  work  was  done  they  would  themselves  drive 
over  to  Scotsbrig.  So  far  as  Carlyle  himself  was 
concerned,  his  letters  give  an  unusually  pleasant 
impression  of  his  existing  condition. 
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To  Mrs.  Carlyle, 

CrfkigeiipQtt4X:k :  June  29, 1832. 

My  dear  Mother, — You  shall  have  a  short  note  from  me, 
though  my  task  should  stand  half  done  all  night.  Peter 
Austin  I  expect  will  take  yon  this  on  Monday,  and  tell  you 
all  atout  our  last  peat-leading,  and  what  not ;  but  I  imagine 
you  will  not  dislike  a  word  under  my  own  hand  also. 

Thank  Jean  for  her  letter :  it  gave  us  great  relief  to  know 
that  you  were  getting  into  your  natural  way  again  j  that  the 
rest  were  all  in  theirs.  Let  us  hope  this  good  state  of 
matters  still  holds.  As  for  yourself,  I  think  you  must  go 
and  have  a  plunge  in  the  Solway  this  fine  weather.  When  I 
come  down  next  I  will  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  moon,  bring 
the  clatch  with  me,  and  roll  you  along  therein  myself.  I 
too  want  much  to  be  bathed. 

We  are  all  going  on  as  you  saw  us,  or  better.  Jane  is  a 
little  outK)f-sorts  these  two  or  three  days,  but  in  general 
seema  clearly  improving.  The  boy  has  cleaned  the  garden, 
which  looks  well  now,  and  is  at  this  moment  slashing  like  a 
Waterloo  hero  among  the  nettle  and  dock  hosts  over  the 
paling.  I  hope  they  will  not  smother  him  up,  but  that  his 
little  arm  and  blunt  hook  will  cut  a  way  through  them. 
Betty  has  got  *  Noolly '  (the  cow)  back  again,  little  improved 
in  temper,  she  says.     Soft  grass  will  soften  her. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  doing  my  utmost,  and  seeing,  as  you 
counselled,  not  *  to  make  it  too  high.'  In  spite  of  *  the 
Taylors'  applauses '  I  find  myself  but  a  handless  workman  too 
oft«n,  and  can  only  get  on  by  a  dead  straggle.  This  thing, 
I  calculate,  will  be  over  in  two  weeks,  and  bo  the  stone  rolled 
from  my  heart  again — for  a  little.  I  4nean  to  run  over  and 
ask  what  you  are  doing  shortly  after;  most  probably  I  will 
write  first,  "by  Notman.'  For  the  rest,  I  am  well  enough, 
and  cannot  complain  while  busy.  I  go  riding  every  fair 
morning,  sometimes  as  early  as  six,  and  enjoy  this  blessed 
*  Thecftrrier. 
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Jane  veather,  oftenest  on  the  Ctalloway  side,  the  road  being 
open  and  good  now.  My  beast  is  wholly  satie&ctory  :  leams 
fast  to  Wde,  is  already  a  good  canterer,  tame,  qniet,  and  bid- 
dable as  ever  horse  was.  The  boy  has  had  it  in  the  cart,  too, 
and  finds  no  difficulty  in  handling  it.  So,  dear  mother,  on 
that  head  set  your  heart  at  rest. 

No  '  Examiner '  oame  this  week.  I  have  chained  Alick 
to  send  you  over  the  '  Courier '  by  Peter.  The  following 
week  you  will  find  either  it  or  something  at  the  post  office 
at  the  usual  time.  Auy  way  there  are  no  news  of  momenta 
The  poor  old  King  has  been  hit  (by  a  solitary  blackguard) 
with  a  stone.  Wellington  was  peppered  with  'mud  and 
dead  cats  *  along  the  whole  length  of  London.  I  am  sad  for 
him,  yet  cannot  but  laugh  to  thiuk  of  the  business :  the 
cast-metal  man  riding  slowly  five  long  miles,  all  the  way 
like  a  pillar  of  glaxs  I  Every  beast,  you  see,  has  its  burden ; 
every  dog  its  day. 

Now,  dear  mother,  you  see  I  must  finish.  My  brotherly 
love  to  them  all.  Take  care  of  yoiu^elf,  and  let  me  find  you 
well.     All  good  be  with  you  all,  now  and  ever! 

Your  affectionate  son, 

T.  Caelyle. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Naples. 

Crugenputtock  :  July  2, 1882. 
We  are  all  well,  and  where  we  were.  Our  mother  was 
here  with  us  for  a  fortnight  not  quite  three  weeks  ago,  and 
I  took  her  down  in  the  gig,  by  Alick's,  too,  iu  whose 
house  and  &rm  '  we  found  all  prosperous.  He  was  making 
a  gate  when  we  came  up  to  the  brae,  but  soon  threw 
down  bis  axes  in  delight  to  see  ub.  It  is  thought  he 
has  not  changed  for  the  worse,  and  may  do  well  in  the  Water 
of  Milk,  which  he  looks  like  doing,  for  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  him,  and  increase  not  only  of  gravity,  but  of 
earnest  sense  and  courage.  His  little  girl  is  a  queer,  gleg, 
crowing  creature,  whom  he  takes  much  delight  in.  Jamie, 
■  New  farm  to  wtuch  Alick  CmI; k  had  remoTed,  called  Cfttlinno. 
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too,  and  the  sisters  are  doing  well,  and  seem  to  go  on  judi- 
ciously enough  together,  a  pro[>er  enough  spirit  seeming  to 
pervade  all  of  them.  Oar  good  mother  is  very  serious,  almost 
Bad  (as  she  well  may  be),  yet  not  unhealthy,  not  altogether 
heavy  of  heart.     She  has  her  trust  oa  what  cannot  die. 

Such  much  for  Annandale,  where  you  see  there  are,  as 
our  mother  piously  says,  many  mercies  still  allotted  to  us. 

As  to  Craigenputtock,  it  ia,  as  formerly,  the  scene  of 
scribble-scribbling.  Jane  is  in  a  weakly  state  still,  but  I 
think  clearly  gathering  strength.  Her  life  beside  me  con- 
stantly writing  here  is  but  a  dull  one ;  however,  she  seems 
to  desire  no  other ;  has,  in  many  things,  pronounced  the 
word  Entsagen,  and  looks  with  a  brave  if  with  no  joyful 
heart  into  the  present  and  the  future.  She  manages  all 
things —poultry,  flowers,  bread-loaves;  keeps  a  house  still 
like  a  bandbox,  then  reads,  or  works  (as  at  present)  on  some 
translation  from  Goethe.  I  tell  her  many  times  there 
is  viuch  for  her  to  do  if  she  were  trained  to  it :  her  whole 
sex  to  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  frivolity,  dollliood,  and 
imbecility,  into  the  freedom  of  valour  and  womanhood. 
Our  piano  is  quite  ont  of  tune,  and  little  better  than  a 
stocking-frame  ;  this  is  an  evil  not  remediable  just  yet,  so 
we  must  want  music.  We  have  a  boy  servant  named 
McWhir,  a  brisk,  wise  little  fellow,  who  can  ecour  knives, 
weed  carrot  beds,  yoke  gigs,  trim  saddle-horses,  go  errands, 
and  cart  coals — a  very  factotum  of  a  boy — at  the  rate  of  one 
sovereign  per  semestre.  He  brings  the  horses  round  every 
favourable  morning  (AJick  and  Jamie  got  me  a  noble  grey 
mare  at  Longtown),  and  Jane  and  I  go  off  riding,  for  which 
we  have  now  two  roads,  the  G-laister  Hill  one  being  remade 
and  smoothed,  and  a  bridge  just  about  built  over  the  Orr.  Our 
weather  in  these  mornings  would  hardly  do  discredit  to  Italy 
itself.  Furthermore,  a  huge  stack  of  the  blackest  peats  was 
built  up  for  us  last  week.  McWhir  has  cleaned  the  garden, 
fall  of  roses  now,  has  hewn  down  innumerable  nettle  and 
dock  weeds  in  the  '  new  wood,'  where  some  of  the  trees  are 
quite  high,  and  is  busy  this  day  weeding  the  *  hedge '  and 
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the  walk.  We  have  had  no  visits  but  one  of  a  day  from 
John  Welsh  of  LiTerpool,  who  seemed  happy  and  fished  in 
the  Orr.  I  have  work  enough ;  respect  more  than  I  deserve  ; 
am  not  without  thoughts  from  time  to  time ;  and  so  we  play 
OUT  part.  Of  my  writings  this  is  the  list :  one  often  men- 
tioned on  S(vinuel  Johnson,  which  you  will  one  day  read 
with  a  little  pleasure  ;  a  Trauerrede,  also  often  mentioned, 
on  the  Death  of  G^>ethe,  printed  in  Bulwer's  Magazine, 
never  yet  paid  for,  or  seen  by  me  in  print ;  a  Bpeculative- 
radicsl  discnasion  of  some  *  Corn-Law  Khymes  '  (bold  enough, 
yet  with  an  innocent  smile  on  its  countenance),  of  which  I 
corrected  the  proof  (twenty-four  pagea)  the  week  before  last 
for  Napier ;  finally,  this  thing  I  am  now  at  the  thirtieth  page 
o^  on  Qoethe'e  Works,  a  baroeque  incongruous  c(mcem,  which 
I  am  principally  anxious  to  get  done  with.  James  Fraser  is 
again  willing  to  employ  me  (though  at  that  double  rate),  the 
people  having  praised  Johnson.  With  the  editorial  world, 
in  these  mad  times,  I  stand  at  present  on  quite  tolerable 
footing.  I  mean  to  be  in  Edinburgh  some  time  before  very 
long,  and  keep  matters  going.  Here,  too,  let  me  mention 
that  I  am  at  no  loss  for  money  myself,  and  have  safely 
received  your  remittance  of  1002.,  and  written  to  Alick  that 
I  will  bring  it  down  with  me  next  time,  or  send  it  socoier; 
to  Jef&ey  I  will  write  a  fit  measage  on  the  same  subject  to- 
morrow.' All  friends  were  touched  with  a  kind  of  vfoe  joy 
to  see,  as  I  said, '  the  colour  of  Jack's  money,'  after  so  many 
misventures  and  foiled  struggles.  Poor  Jack  will  be  him- 
self again,  in  spite  of  all  that,  and  make  the  world  stand 
about,  stiff  as  it  is,  and  make  a  little  (straight)  pathkin  for 
hiiq«  Fear  it  not :  yon  are  already  free  of  debt,  and  in  that 
the  miserablest  of  all  millstones  is  rolled  from  oET  you.  I 
too  expect  to  pay  the  Advocate  his  money  (perhaps  along 
with  yours) :  then  I  too  shall  owe  no  man  anything,  Anti- 
gigmanism  is  the  fixed  unalterable  Athanaoan  Creed  of  this 

'  John  Oulrle  bad  reoeired  money  from  Je&ey  beeidea  the  idnncea 
whkli  he  had  Teceived  from  hia  Iffother.  He  waa  now  diligently  paying 
nil  his  debts. 
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house :  Jane  is  almoBt  stronger  in  it  (aud  in  Anti-Gne- 
ladyism)  than  myBelf.  So  while  the  fingers  will  wag,  and 
the  head  and  heart  are  uncracked,  why  should  we  caie  ?  The 
world  is  a  thing  that  a  man  moat  learn  to  despise,  and  even 
to  neglect,  before  he  can  learn  to  reverence  it,  and  work  in 
it,  and  for  it. 

Of  eitemal  persons  or  news  we  hear  or  see  little.  Mrs. 
Strachey  sent  an  apologetic  little  letter  to  Jane  the  oUier 
week.  She  was  just  leaving  Shooter's  Hill,  and  about  settling 
in  Devonshire,  I  think  at  Torquay.  She  is  earnest,  sad,  but 
not  broken  or  dispirited.  From  John  Mill  I  had  a  kind 
sheet  of  news  and  speculations.  Mrs.  Austin  wrote  lately 
that  Goethe's  last  words  were,  Macht  die  Fenaterladen  waf, 
damii  ich  mehr  lAcht  hekomtne  I  Glorious  man  I  Happy 
man  I  I  never  think  of  him  but  with  reverence  and  pride. 
Jeremy  Bentham  is  dead,  and  made  hie  body  be  lectured 
over  in  some  of  their  anatomical  schools — ^by  Southwood 
Smith,  I  think.  You  have  likely  seen  this  in  the  papers ; 
also  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  lies  struck  with  apoplexy,  de- 
prived of  conscionsnesB,  and  e:q>ected  inevitably  to  die,  at  an 
hotel  in  Jermyn  Street  I  He  has  a  son  and  daughter  there 
too  ;  and  dies  in  an  inn.  I  could  almost  ciy  for  it.  Oh  all- 
devouring  Time !  Oh  un&thomable  Eternity  I  Edward 
Irving  is  out  of  his  chapel,  and  seems  to  be  preaching  oft«n  in 
the  fields.  He  has  rented  Owen's  huge,  ugly  bazaar  (they  say) 
in  Oray's  Inn  Boad,  at  seven  goineas  a  week,  and  lectures 
there  every  morning.  Owen  the  Atheist,  and  Irving  the 
Gift-of-Tongues-ist,  time  about :  it  is  a  mad  world.  Who 
our  poor  &iend's  audience  are  I  hear  not.  It  is  said  many 
even  of  his  women  have  given  in.  Some  of  his  adherents 
seem  to  come  before  the  police  occasionally  when  they 
gather  crowds  on  the  street.  His  &ther,  worthy  old  Gavin, 
was  taken  away,  a  few  days  ago,  from  sight  of  these  per- 
versities. Electioneering  goes  on  here,  in  which  I  take  no 
interest,  more  than  in  a  better  or  worse  terrier-fight. 
Beform-bill-ing  is  the  universal  business,  not  mine,  .  .  . 
I  wholly  understand  your  internal  contentions  at  this 
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period — the  struggling,  Verwerfrm,,  and  Aiifjiehmm.  that  you 
have.  It  18  a  heavy  borden  on  the  eboolders  of  every  true 
man,  specially  at  this  epoch  of  the  world.  It  is  by  action, 
however,  that  we  leam  and  attain  certainty.  The  time  for 
this  with  you  is  coming ;  be  ready  for  it.  You  have  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  these  spiritual  trials ;  nevertheless  I 
see  them  to  be  necessary.  Not  till  now  have  you  decidedly 
looked  to  me  as  if  you  were  about  becomlag  a  mem,  and 
finding  a  manful  basis  for  yourself.  I  have  better  hope  than 
ever  that  it  will  turn  for  good.  Keep  up  your  heart,  my 
dear  brother ;  show  yourself  a  valiant  man,  worthy  of  the 
name  you  bear  (for  you  too  bear  the  name  of  a  brave  man), 
WOTthy  of  yourself.  Trust  in  me ;  love  me.  God  for  ever 
bless  you  1 

Your  affeotionate 

T.  Caeltle. 

So  passed  the  summer.  The  Goethe  paper  (which 
did  not  please  hinn  :  '  the  time  not  having  come  to 
speak  properly  about  Goethe')  being  finished  and 
despatched,  Carlyle  took  up  Diderot.  Diderot's  works, 
five  and  twenty  large  volumes  of  them,  were  to  be 
read  through  before  he  could  put  pen  to  paper.  He 
could  read  with  extraordinary  perseverance  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  without  inter- 
mission save  for  his  meals  and  his  pipes.  The  twelfth 
of  August  brought  the  grouse  shooting  and  young 
Welsh  relations  with  guns,  who  drove  him  out  of  his 
house,  and  sent  him  on  a  few  days*  riding  tour  about 
the  country.  On  returning  he  at  once  let  the  shoot- 
ing of  Oaigenputtock,  that  he  might  be  troubled 
with  such  visitors  no  more.  A  small  domestic  cata- 
strophe followed,  the  maid-eervant  having  miscon- 
ducted herself  and  having  to  be  sent  away  at  an 
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hour's  notice.  Her  place  could  not  be  immediately 
filled,  and  all  the  work  fell  on  Mrs.  Carlyle.  '  Oh 
mother,  mother ! '  exclaimed  Carlyle  in  telling  her 
the  story,  '  what  trouble  the  Devil  does  give  us ; 
how  busy  he  is  wheresoever  men  are  I  I  could  not 
have  fancied  this  unhappy,  shameless,  heartless  crea- 
ture would  have  proved  herself  so  ;  but  she  was  long 
known  for  a  person  that  did  not  spsak  the  truth,  and 
of  such  (as  I  have  often  remarked)  there  never  comes 
good.' 

Meanwhile  '  he  stuck,'  as  he  said,  *  like  a  burr  to 
his  reading,  and  maui^ed  a  volume  every  lawful 
day  (week  day).  On  Sabbath  he  read  to  his  assem- 
bled household  (his  wife,  the  maid,  and  the  stable- 
boy)  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.'  And  so  the  time  wore 
on. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Naples. 

Oraigenputtock :  August  31, 1832. 

Your  letters,  I  see,  are  all  opened  and  re-sealed  again 
before  they  arrive ;  but  it  makes  little  difference,  since  such 
is  the  will  of  the  Potentates,  poor  fellows.  We  have  no  Car- 
bonari secrets  to  treat  of,  and  are  quite  willing  to  let  any 
biped  or  quadruped  reign  in  Italy,  or  out  of  it,  so  long  ae  he  can. 

All  is  well  here  in  its  old  course.  My  article  works  are 
all  published,  and  away  &om  me.  The  Goethe,  which  was 
the  last  of  them,  went  off  in  a  printed  shape  to  Catlinns  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  a  poor,  fragmentary  thing ;  some  of  it 
was  put  into  Teufelsdrockh's  mouth,  and  I  bad  a  letter  from 
London  since  asking  where  Teufelsdrockh's  great  work  ('  Die 
Kleider ')  was  to  be  fallen  in  with !  Did  I  say  that  the 
'  Corn-law  Rhymes '  was  printed  without  the  slightest  muti- 
lation ?  So  far  well !  I  have  now  written  to  Napier  to  pay 
me  for  it,  and  with  the  pm;eedB  mean  forthwith  to  clear 
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scores  wilJi  the  Advocate,  and  dgn  myself  Nemmi  Debena, 
This  is  one  firait  which  qiriugs  from  my  labours ;  and  why 
shonld  I  calculate  on  any  other  ?  There  are  two  little  trans- 
lations of  mine  off  to  Fraser — the  *  Mahrchen,'  with  a 
Commentary ;  a  Bhwter  piece  named  *  Novelle.'  F.  ib  veiy 
complaisant  with  i&e ;  whether  he  accept  or  reject  these 
trifles  is  left  with  himself.  My  next  task  is  a  very  tedious 
one,  an  essay  on  Diderot ;  as  a  preliminary  for  which  I  have 
twenty-five  octavo  volumes  to  read,  and  only  some  eight  of 
them  done  yet.  It  will  serve  me  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  be  worth  next  to  noUiing  when  done.  I  have  engaged 
for  it,  and  must  accomplish  it.  For  the  rest,  be  under  no 
fear  lest  I  overwork  myself.  Alas  I  quite  the  other  danger 
is  to  be  dreaded.  I  do  not  neglect  walking  or  riding  (as,  for 
instance,  this  morning).  Besides,  the  air  here  is  quit« 
specially  bracing  and  good.  I  have  had  a  kind  of  fixed  per- 
suasion of  late  that  I  was  one  day  to  get  quite  well  again,  or 
nearly  so — some  day,  that  is,  between  this  and  the  Greek 
kalends.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  am  full  of  a  sentiment 
which  I  name  '  desperate  hope,'  and  have  long  been  getting 
fuller.  We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it.  Meanwhile,  in 
my  imprisonment  here,  whether  for  life  or  not,  I  have  be- 
thought me  that  I  ought  to  get  infinitely  more  readmg  than 
I  have  now  means  of,  and  v^iU  get  it  one  way  or  other, 
>  though  the  Dumfries  libraries  I  have  been  prying  into  the 
rules  and  state  of  as  yet  yield  nothing.  A  very  large  mass 
of  magazines,  reviews,  and  such  like,  I  have  consumed  like 
smoke  within  the  last  month,  gaining,  I  think,  no  knowledge 
except  of  the  ?io-knowledgB  of  the  writing  world.  Books 
produce  a  strange  effect  on  me  here :  I  swallow  them  with 
such  unpausing  impetuosity  from  early  morning  to  late 
night,  and  get  altogether  filled  and  intoxicated  with  them. 
A  little  talk  were  wholesome  dissipation  for  me,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  had,  and  one  can  do  without  it.  My  Janekin,  if  not  a 
great  speaker,  is  the  best  of  listeners,  and  what  she  does  say 
is  in  general  real  speech  and  not  clatter. 

On  Monday,  the  1 3th  of  this  month,  apprehending  with 
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reason  an  inroad  of  groose-killers,  I  Bed  about  six  in  the 
morning  (as  it  had  been  previously  arranged)  into  GaUovay. 
I  breakfasted  with  Skirving  of  Croys,  rode  through  GasUe 
Douglas  with  its  withered  '  Beform  Jubilee '  trinmphal  arch 
(most  villages  have  had  such),  and  about  two  o'clock  was  in 
the  parlour  of  Kirk  Christ.  The  Churches  were  in  high 
spirits  to  see  me ;  I  remembered  with  a  kind  of  shudder  that 
it  was  nine  years  since  you  and  I  went  thither  on  my  last 
previous  visit.  The  old  people  are  hardly  dianged,  look 
healthy  and  prosperous ;  all  was  trim  about  them,  flourishing 
crops,  and  the  hope  of  harvest  just  abont  to  begin  realising 
itself.  Great  change  in  the  younger  parties :  two  female 
infants  become  rather  interesting  young  ladies ;  John,  whom 
I  remembered  in  bib  and  tucker,  shot  up  to  six  feet  and 
more,  a  talking,  prompt,  rather  promising  young  man,  in- 
tended for  the  factor  line.  I  could  not  but  reflect,  as  I  have 
done  more  than  once  of  late,  how  nmall  a  proportion  of  mere 
iTiteUeet  will  serve  a  man's  turn  if  all  the  rest  be  right.  John 
Church,  as  I  said,  promises  well ;  James,  of  Calcutta,  is  doing 
admirably  well ;  and  their  heads  are  both  of  the  smallest. 
Church  was  full  of  Herculanemn,  and  will  question  you 
strictly  when  he  gets  you.  Poor  Donaldson,  the  school- 
master, my  old  comrade  in  Kirkcaldy,  has  had  to  pnt  away 
his  wife  for  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  was  a  saddish  kind 
of  sight  to  me.  I  called  on  old  Gordon  ;  terrified  him  much, 
but  found  him  a  very  worthy  and  sensible  man.  Finally, 
on  Thursday  morning  I  departed  for  Girthon,  and  by  rough 
ways  and  over  deep  rivers  reached  home  that  evening  about 
six.  Galloway  was  beautiful,  all  green  and  orange  imder  the 
clear  mellow  sky.  I  bad  glanced  into  a  peopled  coontry, 
seen  old  friends,  and  not  wholly  wasted  my  time. 

From  Annandale  I  hear  good  news  and  nothing  else 
three  days  ago.  They  are  all  well ;  our  mother  rather  better 
than  usual,  Jamie  had  begun  his  harvest ;  the  crops  ex- 
cellent, the  weather  rather  damp. 

Alick  gets  the  '  Courier  ^  newspaper  from  us  weekly ;  our 
mother  the  '  Examiner,'  of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond. 
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Id  respect  of  this  latter  your  ptmctoality  is  now  and  then 
deBiderated ;  Tom  Holcroft,  who  seada  it  to  us,  misses  about 
one  in  the  month,  and  I  suppose  cannot  help  it.  I  have  just 
written  to  Mill,  inquiring  whether  be  can  form  no  other 
arrangement  for  ua.  Holcroft  has  never  written,  and  I  hear 
not  a  word  about  him  or  Badams  or  any  one  von  dieaem 
OeacMeohte.  Neither  has-  the  *  noble  lady '  ever  written, 
though  she  was  written  to  months  ago.  Perhaps  I  should 
rather  honour  her  for  this  omission  or  forbearance;  Jane 
and  I  had  evidently  become  hatefiil  to  all  that  diaboUc 
household,  and  on  our  side  quite  satisfied,  not  to  say  sated,  of 
it.  Nevertheless  the  noble  lady,  quick  as  a  lynx  to  eee  this, 
stood  by  us  faithfully  and  acted  with  firiendliest  regard  and 
very  reverence  to  the  very  last.  Now  perhaps  she  thinks 
such  effort  superfluous,  and  so  do  we.  Her  feeling,  we 
know,  is  kindly,  and  can  be  translated  into  no  action  of  im- 
portance. Poor  old  Montagu  seemed  wearied  out  and 
failing.  Badams  used  to  say  be  would  not  last  long. 
Procter  is  an  innocent  kind  of  body,  but  not  undeserving 
the  name  our  little  lady  here  used  to  give  him,  *  that  dud.' 
'  A  more  entire  dud  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  poetical  or  periodical  world.  Mrs.  P.  is  honest,  keen, 
and  shallow.  GTod  mend  them  and  us  I  we  can  do  them 
*  neither  ill  na'  good.' 

My  British  news  are  now  nearly  written.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  Beform  Bill  rejoicings^and  then,  alas !  with 
the  electioneerings.  It  is  here  that  the  Reform  Bill  comes 
to  the  test.  Set  the  angel  Gabriel  to  elect  a  Parliament : 
how  shall  he  succeed  when  there  is  none  to  elect.  However, 
a  new  generation  will  rise — and  then.  The  Advocate  I  find 
is  at  Edinburgh  canvassing,  and  will  succeed  though  the 
whole  country  (that  had  much  hope  in  him)  have  been  dis- 
appointed. They  say  he  will  be  made  a  judge  when  any 
vacancy  occurs  and  will  be  set  free  of  politics.  It  were  a 
happy  change. 

Of  Edward  Irving  I  hear  nothing  except  through  the 
newspsfrers.    Last  week  it  was  said  they  had  taken  a  large 
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house  (now  used  ae  an  exhibition  establishment)  id  Newman 
Street,  Orford  Street,  and  were  fo  put  a  gallery  in  it,  and 
were  to  preach  and  shriek  there.  He  has  published  three 
papers  in  '  Fraser '  on  his  Tongues.  I  read  the  last  yester- 
night, and  really  wondered  over  it.  He  says  he  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Ood  whom  they  had  bo  prayed  to,  &c.,  would  cheat 
them.  Neither  can  I.  Oh,  my  poor  Mend  Irving,  Ut  what 
base  uses  may  we  come ! 

But  you  have  enough  of  this.  I  must  now  turn  for  a 
moment  to  Naples. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  accounts 
you  send  us.  All  seems  moving  a»  it  ought,  or  nearly  so. 
If  you  be  spared  to  come  back  to  us,  you  will  have  means  of 
settling  yourself  where  you  see  fittest ;  above  all,  you  will 
have  inward  means.  We  shall  find  you,  I  can  well  perceive, 
a  new  man  in  many  things.  All  right ;  only  do  not  turn 
youradf  inwards.  Man  may  doubt  as  he  will,  but  the 
great  &ct  remains :  He  is  here,  and  '  not  to  ask  questions, 
but  to  do  work.'  Kein  Qriibdn  !  N^icoute  Un!  Cor  ne 
edito  !  Do  not  come  back  &om  Italy  as  if  you  had  been 
living  in  a  well ;  speak  with  all  people  ;  no  mortal  but  has 
something  to  tell  could  you  once  get  him  to  speak  tsoth. 
Continue  to  mind  your  duties  j  to  write  in  your  joomal ;  to 
see  and  to  do  with  utmost  possible  freedom.  I  write  these 
things  in  the  shape  of  precept,  but  I  know  they  might  as 
well  be  put  down  like  couunendations  and  encouragements, 
for  you  already  practise  and  in  great  part  accomplish  them. 
Do  it  more  and  more.  I  am  glad  you  like  Naples,  and 
find  it  strange  and  notable.  Had  I  the  Oriental  wishing 
carpet  I  were  soon  beside  you  noting  it  too.  Q-ell  has  proved 
a  little  worse  than  I  expected — not  much  worse.  Do  you 
speak  Italian  perfectly  ?  As  for  the  English^-once  knowing 
them  to  be  nonentities,  you  do  right  to  heed  them  no  more ; 
their  whole  secret  is  already  understood.  Not  so  with 
Italians.  Even  nonentities  and  sim/tiUicra  (who,  as  Fichte 
said,  gar  nicht  exiatvren)  of  the  hiunau  sort  are  worth 
studying  tiU  you  see  how  they  are  painted  and  made  up. 
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Bat  in  any  case  you  are  not  without  society.  Your  own 
Countess  can  tell  you  innumerable  things.  Yon  see  there 
what  multitudes  are  bo  anxious  to  see — an  epitome  of  English 
fashionable  life  ;  and  both  for  theory  and  jjractice  can  learn 
much  from  it.  Tell  me  more  about  the  inside  of  your  house- 
hold— what  you  talk  of,  what  you  read,  what  you  do. 
Describe  all  your  '  household  epochs '  till  I  can  figure  them. 
Did  you  ever  see  Thorvaldsen  at  Rome  ?  Have  you  met  any 
Italian  of  a  literary  cast?  any  of  a  thinking  character, 
literary  or  not?  la  there  any  'Count  Menso'  now  in 
Naples  (Milton's  friend  and  Tasso'a)  ?  Is  the  blood  of  St. 
January  now  in  existence?  Did  you  see  it  there?  Where 
does  Carlo  Botta  live,  the  historian?  What  of  Manzoni? 
Or  are  all  these  Lombards  and  unknown  in  your  country  ? 
I  could  ask  questions  without  end.  Finally,  dear  Jack,  be 
of  good  heart,  for  better  things  are  in  store  for  thee.  There 
is  a  task  for  every  mortal  in  this  world  of  the  Almighty's  ; 
for  thee  there  is  one  greater  than  for  most.  Let  us  stand  to 
our  work  full  of  '  desperate  hope.'  There  is  on  the  whole 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  *  He  that  has  looked  death  in  the 
&ce  will  start  at  no  shadows.*  Come  home  to  us  when  tlie 
time  arrives — to  us  that  love  you.  Many  hearts  will  give 
you  welcome,  and  rejoice  to  see  you  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing. Our  dear  mother  you  must  consider,  much  against 
her  will,  wishing  and  meaning  to  say  many  things  but 
unable.  So  for  the  rest  you  know  the  aEFection  of  them  all. 
Jane  will  not  send  compliments — scarcely  even  kind  regards. 
'  She  meant  to  write  the  whole  letter  herself,  but  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  hurry,  and  now  I  have  done  it.* 
Patience !  there  is  a  good  time  coming.  The  good  wifie  is 
clearly  very  much  improved  in  health  (though  troubled  with 
a  little  cold  for  the  last  week) ;  and  imputes  her  cure  to  no 
medicine  so  much  as  to  an  invaluable  (Aree/bW  (trefoil)  which 
grows  in  the  bogs  here,  and  makes  most  excellent  bitter 
infusion.  Our  old  mother  also  is  to  have  some  of  it.  I,  too, 
have  tried  it,  and  find  it  a  praiseworthy  pharmacy. 

Adieu.  T.  C. 

TOL.  II.  X 
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P.S. — .Cholera  is  spreading  j  is  at  Carlisle,  at  Ayr,  at  Glas- 
gow ;  has  hardly  yet  been  in  our  county— at  least,  only  as 
imported.  It  is  all  over  Cumberland.  '  Four  carriers,  one  of 
them  from  Tbomhill,  breakfasted  together  at  CMasgow,  and 
aU  died  on  the  way  home.'  The  Tbomhill  one  did,  we  know. 
It  has  gone  back  to  Sunderland  and  Newcastle.  Medical 
men  can  do  nothing,  except  irighten  those  that  are  frightable. 
The  mortality,  after  all,  is  no  wise  so  quick  as  in  typhus  form ; 
is  seen  every  year;  but  men  are  natural  blockheads,  and 
common  death  is  not  death. 

Extracts  from  Note  Book. 

August  8. — I  cannot  understand  Morale.  Oar  current 
Moral  Law  (even  that  of  philosophers)  aflronts  me  with  all 
manner  of  perplexities.  Punishment  neither  is  nor  can  be 
in  proportion  to  fault ;  for  the  commonest  of  all  examples 
take  the  case  of  an  erring  woman. 

And  then  how  strange  is  the  influence  of  what  we  call 
iiiynour;  when  our  fellow  men  once  come  to  be  asked  for 
their  vote,  bow  strangely  do  they  alter  every  thing !  Where 
are  the  limits  of  conscience  and  honour  ?  what  relation  (even 
for  the  anti-gigmao)  do  the  two  mutually  bear  ?  Moral  force 
and  moral  correctneae — how  shall  the  litigation  be  settled 
between  these?  Ought  there  to  ie any onpardonable  offence? 
Ought  the  judge  in  any  case  to  say  irrevocably.  Be  thou 
outcast  (as  proud  fathers  have  done  to  erring  daughters  for 
instance)?  The  world  has  declared,  Yea.  Neither  is  there 
wanting  some  ground  for  it.  Necessity  rules  our  existence : 
Man  should  step  in  and  be  as  stem  as  Necessity,  and  fate 
the  word  out  of  its  mouth.  Perhaps ;  yet  not  with  clear 
certainty.  This  is  'the  Place  of  Hope.'  Should  man's 
mind  have  sudden  boundless  transitions  of  that  sort ;  have 
vaporiflc  points,  and  freezing  points,  or  should  it  not? 
Weiss  nickt.  It  ia  all  confused  to  me :  seems  to  be  all 
refounding  itself.     Happily  the  practical  ia  no  wise  dubious. 
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Toleiation,  too,  is  miserably  mistaken ;  means  for  most 
part  only  indifference  and  contempt :  Vei-achtung,  ja  Nickt- 
achtung.  What  is  bad  ia  a  thing  to  be  the  sooner  the 
better  abolished.  Whether  this  imply  hatred  or  not  will 
depend  on  circumstances.  Not  toleration,  therefore,  but  the 
quickest  possible  abolition  j  that  were  our  rule.  A  wicked 
hatred,  in  abolishing,  substitutes  new  badness  (aa  bad  or 
woree).  The  pure,  -praieeworthy,  useful  Hatred  were  that 
which  aboliBhed  and  did  not  substitute.* 

I  am  getting  very  weary  of  the  'Nature  of  the  Time,' 
'  Progress  of  the  Species,'  and  all  that  business.  The  Time 
is  here ;  men  should  use  it,  not  talk  about  it ;  while  they 
talk  and  lay  not  hold,  it  is  gone  and  returns  not. 

Qreat  is  self-denial !  Practice  it  where  thou  needest  it. 
Life  goes  all  to  ravels  and  tatters  where  that  enters  not.  The 
old  monks  meant  very  wisely :  hit  thou  the  just  medium. 

Thou  complainest  that  enjoyments  are  withheld  from  thee, 
and  thereby  (thou  caring  nothing  for  efnjoyment  for  its  own 
sake)  thy  culture  and  experiences  are  in  many  ways  ob- 

'  This  iKDtence  did  not  please  CArljle  or  adequately  express  his 
meuiiDg'.  Suppose  we  put  it  in  this  wftj.  A  set  of  people  are  living  in 
ft  villBge  wbicli  thrafttens  to  fall  about  their  ears.  The  thatch  is  rotting, 
tlie  foundations  ainkiug,  the  walls  cracking.  Is  the  Tillage  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  are  the  people  to  be  left  houseless  F  The  shelter  is  bad ;  but 
still  it  ia  some  shelter — better  thsn  none — and  likely  to  serve  till  aome- 
tbing  sounder  chu  be  provided.  If  it  be  doing  no  harm  otherwise,  iliia 
would  be  clearly  tbe  rule.  But  suppose  the  village  to  be  breeding  the 
plague  by  generating  poisonous  vapours.  Tlieu  clearly  the  people 
will  be  better  off  with  no  roof  over  them  but  the  sky.  Substitute 
for  the  vilbige,  Paganisni,  Eomaniam,  or  any  other  lingering  creed  which 
eager  persons  are  impatient  to  be  rid  of.  Is  Bomaniam  morally  poisonous  P 
Knox  and  Cromwell  answered  clesrly,  Yes ;  and  with  good  reason,  and 
BO  did  not  tolerate  it.  We,  with  or  without  good  reason,  have  found  it 
no  longer  poisonous,  and  so  do  tolerate.  Both  may  be  right.  In  our 
toleration  there  is  no  indifference  or  contempt.  In  the  intolerance  of 
Cromvrell  there  was  a  hatred  of  the  intensest  kind— hatred  of  evil  in 
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stmcted.     Be  consistent :  cultivate  thyself  in  the  want  <^ 
enjoyment :  gather  quite  pecnliar  experiences  therein. 

August  11. — A  strange  force  of  what  I  call  'desperate 
hope '  is  gathering  in  me  :  I  feel  a  kind  of  defiant  assurance 
that  mnch  shall  yet  be  well  with  me,  the  rather  as  I  care 
little  whether  or  not. 

It  is  true  :  evil  must  always  continue :  yet  not  this  evil 
and  that  evil.  The  thing  convicted  of  falsehood  must  be  forth- 
with cast  out :  the  Radical  is  a  believer,  of  the  gross,  heathen 
sort ;  yet  our  only  believer  in  these  times. 

Politics  confuse  me — what  my  duties  are  therein  ?  As  yet 
I  have  stood  apart,  and  till  quite  new  aspects  of  the  matter 
turn  up,  shall  continue  to  do  so.  The  battle  is  not  between 
Tory  and  Radical  (that  is  but  like  other  battles) ;  but  be- 
tween believer  and  unbeliever. 

Am  inclined  to  consider  myself  a  most  sorry  knave  ;  but 
must   cease    considering  and   begin  to  work,  whether  at 

(?)  or  at  Diderot  ?     At  the  latter  in  any  case  to-day ; 

and  herewith  enough. 

Oh  1  life  turmoil — ^to-d&y — to-morrow 
Un&tbomed  thing  thou  wert  and  art : 

In  sight,  in  blindneoE,  joy  and  sorrow 
The  wondroua  Thomaa  plays  his  part. 

Awhile  behold  him  flesh-cloUied  tpirit, 
He  reaps  and  sows  the  allotted  hours. 

Would  much  bequeath,  did  much  inherit, 
Oh  1  help  tiie  helpless,  heavenly  power& 

Seneca  was  bom  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is 
the  father  of  all  that  work  in  sentimentality,  and,  by  fine 
speaking  and  decent  behaviour,  study  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon,  to  stand  well  with  philosophy  and  not  ill  with 
Nero.    His  force  had  mostly  oozed  out  of  him,  or  *  ccarupted 
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iteelf  into  benevolence,  virtue,  sensibility.'  Oh !  the  ever- 
lasting clatter  about  virtue  !  virtue !  In  the  Devil's  name 
be  virtuous,  and  no  more  about  it !  Seneca  could  have  been 
a  Bishop  Heber ;  Dr.  Channing,  too,  and  that  set,  have  some 
kindred  with  him.  He  was,  and  they  are,  better  than 
nothing,  very  greatly  better.     Sey  gerade,  sey  vertrdglick. 

September  3. — Beautiful  autumn  days!  I  am  reading 
Diderot,  with  intent  to  write  on  him ;  not  at  all  in  a  very 
wholesome  state  of  mind  or  body,  but  must  put  up  with  it, 
the  thing  needs  to  be  done. 

I  thank  Heaven  I  have  still  a  boundless  appetite  for 
reading.  I  have  thoughts  of  lying  buried  alive  here  for 
many  years,  foi^etting  all  stuff  about '  reputation,'  success, 
and  so  forth,  and  resolutely  setting  myself  to  gain  insight, 
by  the  only  method  not  shut  out  from  me — that  of  books. 
Two  articles  (of  fifty  pages)  in  the  year  will  keep  me  living ; 
employment  in  that  kind  is  open  enough.  For  the  rest,  I 
really  find  almost  that  I  do  beat  when  forgotten  of  men,  and 
nothing  above  or  around  me  but  the  imperishable  Heaven. 
It  never  wholly  seems  to  me  that  I  am  to  die  in  this  wilder- 
ness 1  a  feeling  is  always  dimly  with  me  that  I  am  to  be  called 
out  of  it,  and  have  work  fit  for  me  before  I  depart,  the  rather 
as  I  can  do  either  way.  Let  not  solitude,  let  not  silence  and 
nnparticipating  isolation  make  a  savage  of  thee— these,  too, 
have  their  advantages. 

On  Saturday  (September  15),  being  summoned  to 
Dumfries  as  a  juryman,  and  my  whole  duty  consisting  in 
answering  '  Here '  when  my  name  was  called,  I  ran  out  to  the 
Bank,  got  my  draft  from  Cochrane  (for  *  Goethe ')  converted 
into  cash,  added  to  it  what  otherwise  I  had,  and  paid  the 
Lord  Advocate  103i.  lOs.,  my  own  whole  debt,  and  John's 
(43{.  lOs.,  which  had  been  ah'eady  sent  me  for  that  end) ;  a 
short,  grateful  letter  accompanied  the  banker's  cheque,  and 
the  whole  would  reach  its  destination  at  latest  last  Monday 
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moraiog.  I  now  ODce  more  owe  no  man  any  money,  have  52, 
in  my  possession  still,  and  a  matter  of  50/.  or  60/.  doe  to  me. 
Be  thankful ! 


I  must  to  Edinburgh  in  winter ;  the  solitude  here,  gene- 
rally very  irksome,  is  threatening  to  get  injurious,  to  get  in- 
tolerable.  Work,  work  !  and  gather  a  few  pounds  to  take  thee. 


Opinions  of  the  article, '  Goethe,'  Cochrane  writes,  are 
all  '  eminently  unfavourable.'  The  '  eminently '  he  haa  in- 
serted on  second  thoughts  by  means  of  a  caret.  He  is  a 
wondrous  man  to  see  editing,  that  Cochrane ;  what  one  might 
call  an  Editing  Pig,  as  there  are  learned  pigs,  &c.  He  is 
very  punctual  in  paying,  and  indeed  generally  ;  that  is  his 
only  merit.  Use  him  sharply,  almost  contemptuously,  and 
he  remains  civil,  and  does  better  than  most.  Bibliopoly, 
bibliopoesy,  in  all  their  branches,  are  sick,  sick,  hastening  to 
death  and  new  genesis.     Enough !     Ach  gar  zu  viel. 

Great  meaning  that  lies  in  irrevocability,  as  in  '  eternal 
creeds,'  'eternal  forms  of  government,'  also  in  final  irrever- 
sible engagements  we  make  (marriage,  for  one).  Worth 
considering  this.  The  proper  element  of  behef,  and  there- 
fore of  concentrated  action.  On  a  thing  that  were  seen  to 
be  temporary  (finite  and  not  infinite),  who  is  there  that 
would  spend  and  be  spent  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott  died  nine  days  ago.  Goethe  at  the 
spring  equinox,  Scott  at  the  autumn  one.  A  gifted  spirit 
then  is  wanting  from  among  men.  Perhaps  he  died  in  good 
time,  so  far  as  his  own  reputation  is  concerned.  He  under- 
stood what  history  meant;  this  was  his  chief  intellectual 
merit.  As  a  thinker,  not  feeble — strong,  rather,  and  healthy, 
yet  limited,  almost  mean  and  kleinstddtisch.  I  never  spoke 
with  Scott  (had  once  some  small  epistolary  intercourse  with 
him  on  the  part  of  Goethe,  in  which  he  behaved  not  very 
courteously,  I  thought),  have  a  hundred  times  seen  him, 
from  of  old,  writing  in  the  Courts,  or  hobbling  wiUi  stout 
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speed  along  the  etreetB  of  Edinburgh  u  targe  man,  piile, 
shaggy  face,  fine,  deei>-browed  grey  eyes,  an  expression  of 
etroDg  homely  intelligence,  of  humoui  and  good  humour, 
and,  perhaps  (in  later  years  among  the  wrinkles),  of  sadness 
or  weariness.  A  solid,  well-built,  effectual  mind  ;  the  merits 
of  which,  after  all  this  delirious  exaggeration  is  done,  and 
the  reaction  thereof  is  also  done,  will  not  be  forgotten.  He 
has  played  his  part,  and  left  Tume  lUa  or  second  to  bim. 
Plaudite  ! 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  Diderot  article 
being  finished,  the  Carlyles  made  an  expedition  into 
Annandale.  They  stayed  for  a  day  or  two  at  Tenipland. 
Carlyle,  'having  nothing  better  to  do,'  rode  over, 
with  Dr.  Russell,  of  Thornhill,  to  Morton  Castle,  '  a 
respectable  old  ruin,  which  looked  sternly  expressive, 
striking  enough,  in  the  pale  October  evening.'  The 
castle  had  belonged  to  the  Randolphs,  and  had  been 
uninhabited  for  two  centuries.  Tlie  court  was  then 
a  cattlefold.  In  the  distance  they  saw  the  remains  of 
the  old  Church  of  Kilbride,  where  Dr.  Russell  told 
Carlyle,  *  there  still  lay  open  and  loose  on  the  wall 
a  circular  piece  of  iron  framing,  once  used  for  sup- 
porting the  baptismal  ewer,  and  protected  for  350 
years  by  a  superstitious  feeling  alone.'  Leaving 
Templand,  they  drove  round  by  Loch  Ettrick,  Kirk- 
raichael,  and  Lockerby,  stopping  to  visit  Alex.  Carlyle 
in  his  new  farm,  and  thence  to  Scotsbrig.  Here  the 
inscription  was  to  be  fixed  on  old  Mr.  Carlyle's  grave 
in  Ecclefechan  churchyard.  It  was  the  last  light  of 
dusk  when  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  Carlyle 
himself  is  now  lying.  '  Gloomy  empire  of  Time  ! '  he 
wrote,  after  looking  at  it.     '  How  all  had  changed, 
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changed ;  nothing  stood  still,  but  some  old  tomba 
with  their  cross-stones,  which  I  remembered  from  boy- 
hood. Their  atrange  sussschauerliche  effect  on  me  I 
Our  house  where  we  had  ail  lived  was  within  stone  cast ; 
but  this,  too,  knew  us  no  more  again  at  all  for  ever.' 
After  ten  days  they  returned  to  Craigenputtock, 
bringing  '  sister  Jane  '  with  them,  who  was  followed 
afterwards  by  the  mother.  The  winter  they  medi- 
tated spending  in  Edinburgh.  The  following  pleasant 
letter  to  John  Carlyle  was  written  a  day  or  two  before 
they  started  on  this  tour. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Rome. 

Craigenputtock :  October  17, 1832. 

I  finished  my  '  composition '  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Am  bound  for  Annandale  in  the  end  of  the  week;  and  so 
here  we  are.  I  will  not  seal  this  till  I  have  seen  our  mother, 
for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  in  a  positive  shape  for 
many  weeks. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  written  of  transactions, 
when  the  change  of  weather  and  of  nervous  eensihility  are 
almost  our  only  events.  You  can  picture  out  Puttock,  and 
how  I  sit  here  (in  the  library),  with  a  blazing  fire  of  peats 
and  coals,  careless  of  the  damp,  surly  elements,  having  dulness 
only  to  struggle  with.  We  keep  a  Famulus  to  go  errands, 
yoke  the  gig,  curry  the  cattle,  and  so  forth ;  who  proves  veiy 
useful  to  us.  Jane  is  sitting  in  the  dining-room ;  reads, 
sews,  rules  her  household,  where  cow,  hens,  human  menials, 
garden  crop,-all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  need  looking 
to.  She  is  not  quite  so  brisk  as  she  was,  and  the  trefoil'  has 
long  been  discontinued.  However,  she  is  certainly  far  better 
than  while  in  fjondon,  and,  on  the  whole,  continuing  to 

*  The  supposed  tonic  made  of  the  sorrel  which  givw  fteel;  in  the 
Craigenputtock  woods. 
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gather  strength.  The  grey  mare  abont  six  weeks  ago  kicked 
her  harnesB  to  pieces  with  us,  down  at  John  McKnight's, 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  but  did  tw  no  damage  ;  I 
even  brought  the  dame  home  on  her  back.  However,  such 
conduct  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of;  so  we  despatched  the 
animal  to  Alick,  to  make  ready  for  the  '  rood  fair,'  who,  as 
we  since  vaguely  learn  (for  they  have  not  even  informed  us 
of  this),  has  sold  her  to  Jamie,  that  he,  in  carta  and  plough- 
harness,  may  teach  her  'another  road  to  the  well.'  With 
unexampled  dexterity,  having  procured  an  awl  and  thread 
from  Dumfries,  I  mended  the  old  bamess  again  (indis- 
cemibly  to  the  naked  eye) ;  and  now  little  Harry  draws  us, 
and  makes  no  bones  of  the  matter,  being  in  good  heart  and 
well  provided  with  fodder,  both  long  and  short :  that  is  the 
way  we  manage.  All  is  tight  and  sufficient  round  us,  and  need 
not  be  in  disorder:  we  want  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
earthly  proviant,  and  have  many  reasons  to  be  content  and 
diligent.  Recreation  we  have  none ;  a  walk,  a  ride,  on  some 
occasions  a  combined  drivt  for  health's  sake  alone.  Miss 
Whigham  (of  Allanton)  called  here  the  other  day,  and  this 
is  simply  our  only  call  since  we  came  from  London  !  Poor 
William  Carson,'  indeed,  bounces  up  about  once  iu  the  month 
to  tea;  but  he  is  nigh  distracted  and  one  cannot  count  on  him. 
I  tried  the  schoolmaster,  but  he  is  a  poor  raw-boned  Grampus, 
whom  I  lent  a  book  to,  but  could  get  no  more  good  of.  I 
have  tried  some  of  the  peasants,  but  them  also  without  fruit. 
In  short,  mortal  communion  is  not  to  be  had  for  us  here. 
What,  then,  but  do  without  it  ?  Peter  Austin  (of  Carstamon 
— Castra  Montimn — we,  too,  have  had  our  Romans)  is  very 
useful  to  us ;  a  decent,  punctual  man,  the  shrewdest  of  these 
parts.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  get  any- 
thing better  than  a  cheap  and  very  peculiar  lodging  here  ; 
no  home,  I  imagine,  has  been  appointed.  For  whom  is  such 
appointed?  The  most  have  not  even  lodgings  except  by 
sufferance.    The  Advocate  acknowledges  his  debt  cleared  j  it 

'  A  yoang  neighboar. 
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ie  the  only  thing  we  have  heard  of  him  for  a  great  while.  I 
imagine  our  relationship  is  a  good  deal  cooled,  and  may  now 
be  visibly  to  him,  as  it  has  long  been  visibly  to  me,  a  rather 
froitlesB  one.  His  world  is  not  our  world  :  he  dwells  in  the 
glitter  of  saloon  chandeliers,  walking  in  the  '  vain  show '  of 
parliamenteering  and  gigmanity,  which  also  he  feels  to  be 
vain ;  we,  in  the  whirlwind  and  wild  piping  battle  of  fete, 
which,  nevertheless,  by  God's  grace,  we  feel  to  be  not  vain 
and  a  show,  but  true  and  a  reality.  Thus  may  each  without 
disadvantage  go  his  several  ways.  If  Jeffrey's  well-being  ever 
lay  in  my  reach  how  gladly  would  I  increase  it !  But  I  hope 
better  things  for  him ;  though  he  is  evidently  declining  ip  the 
world's  grace,  and  knows  as  well  as  the  world  that  his  poli- 
tical career  has  proved  a  nonentity.  Often  have  I  lamented 
to  think  that  bo  genial  a  nature  had  been  (by  the  Zeitgeist 
who  works  such  misery)  turned  into  that  frosty,  unfruitful 
eourse.  But,  as  George  Rae  said,  '  D — ^n  you,  be  wae  for 
yoursel','  so  there  we  leave  it.  On  that  busy  day  I  got  the 
proof-sheets  of  that  Fraser  concern.  The  Tale  by  Goethe,  which 
is  his  leading  item  for  this  month,  hut  has  not  got  hither 
yet.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing ;  the  commentary  cost  me  bat  a 
day,  and  does  well  enough.  The  produce  belongs  to  my 
little  dame  to  buy  pine  for  her ;  she  got  it  as  present  long  ago 
at  the  Hill,  and  reckoned  it  unavailable.  Fraser  applied  for 
a  paper  on  '  Walter  Scott : '  I  declined,  having  a  great  aver- 
sion to  that  obituary  kind  of  work — so  undertaker-like  ;  but 
I  said  I  might  perhaps  do  it,  afterwards.  This  thing  I  have 
been  cobbling  together  last  is  a  long  paper  on  '  Diderot,'  for 
Cochrane.  I  had  an  immense  reading,  to  little  purpose 
otherwise,  and  am  very  glad  to  have  it  ^1  behind  me.  And 
now,  after  a  few  days'  sight  of  friends,  I  must  back  hither 
into  the  wold,  and  dig  a  little  more. 

We  are  not  for  Edinburgh  till  six  weeks  hence,  so  there  is 
time  to  do  something  previously.  I  shall  have  funds  enough : 
there  is  this  thing ;  Xapier,  t«o,  owes  me  above  60^., 
some  of  it  for  nine  or  ten  months,  and  seems  to  be 
shy  of  paying.     I  shall  see  better  what  he  means  in  Edin- 
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burgh ;  his  '  Review,'  except  for  Macaalay  (who  as  yet  Imb 
only  sang  old  songs  of  Liberaliam  and  the  like,  with  a  new 
windpipe)  is  the  utterest '  dry  rubbish  shot  here ;'  yet  by  a 
kind  of  iatality  it  may  linger  on  who  knows  how  long,  and 
perhaps  Naso  does  not  think  my  moieiAire  would  improve  it. 
A  la  bonne  heure!  There  are  plenty  of  able  editors  zealous 
enough  to  employ  me ;  this  is  all  the  fame  {Fama  Diva  /) 
I  tal\  in  with,  or  need;  so  that  when  you  come  home, 
Doctor,  there  will  be  a  considerable  volume  for  you  to  read, 
and  I,  in  the  interim,  have  lived  thereby,  I  do  not  mean 
to  work  much  at  Edinburgh  for  a  while,  but  to  aek  and 
look;  that  makes  me  the  busier  at  present.  It  is  three 
years  I  have  been  absent,  and  several  things  will  be 
changed. 

Your  offer,  dear  Jack,  is  kind,  brotherly,  suitable ;  neither 
shall  you  be  forbid  to  pay  your  '  debts,'  and  much  more  (if  you 
come  to  have  the  means,  and  we  both  prove  worthy);  but  in 
the  meanwhile  it  were  madness  to  reap  com  not  yet  in  the  ear 
(or  kill  the  goose  for  her  golden  eggs,  if  you  like  that  figure 
better) ;  your  great  outlook  at  present  is  to  get  yourself  set 
up  in  medical  practice,  for  which  end  all  the  money  you  can 
possibly  save  will  be  essential.  I  look  to  see  you  a  i^thful 
doctor,  re(d,  not  an  imaginary  worker  in  that  fold  whereto 
God's  endowment  has  qualified  and  appointed  you.  The 
rest  I  say  honestly  is  within  the  merest  trifle  of  indifferent 
to  me.  How  long  (were  there  nothing  more  in  it)  will  it 
last  ?  Walter  Scott  is  now  poorer  than  I  am ;  has  left  all 
his  wages  behind.  If  he  spoke  the  truth  it  was  well  for  him ; 
if  not,  not  well. 

Adieu,  dear  brother ;  adieu. 

T.  Carltle. 

Jeffrey's  relations  with  Carlyle  might  be  cooling. 
To  hia  couain  his  affection  was  as  warm  as  ever,  though 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  tormenting  each  other.  He 
had  been  long  silent,  finding  a  correspondence  which 
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coxild  not  help  Mra.  Carlyle  exceedingly  painful.  He 
had  been  busy  getting  himself  returned  for  Edinburgh ; 
but  something  more  than  this — impatience,  provoca- 
tion, and  conscious  inabiUty  to  do  any  good — had 
stopped  his  pen.  Now,  however,  he  heard  that  the 
Carlyles  were  actually  coming  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
news  brought  a  letter  from  him  of  warm  anticipation. 
The  journey,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the 
beginning  of  December,  was  delayed  by  the  illness 
of  Mra.  Carlyle's  grandfather,  her  mother's  father, 
old  Mr.  Welsh  of  Templand,  which  ended  in  death. 
Mra.  Carlyle  went  down  to  asaist  in  nursing  him, 
leaving  her  husband  alone  with  his  mother  at 
Craigenputtock,  himself  busy  in  charge  of  the 
household  economies,  which  his  mother,  either  out 
of  respect  for  her  daughter-in-law,  or  in  fear  of  her, 
dechned  to  meddle  with.  He  had  to  congratulate 
himself  that  the  establishment  was  not  on  fire  ;  never- 
theless, he  wrote  that  his  '  coadjutor's  return  would 
brmg  blessings  with  it.'  The  illness,  however,  ended 
fatally,  and  she  could  not  come  back  to  him  till  it 
was  over. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Rome. 

Craigenputtock ;  December  2, 1832. 
Mrs.  Welsh,  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  waa  not  well ; 
we  had  driven  over  the  moors  out  of  Amiaudale,  and  seen 
her  ae  we  past,  apparently  in  a  rather  better  state.  But 
scarcely  had  sister  Jane  after  a  week  got  conveyed  home  again, 
and  our  mother  got  up  hither,  on  pressing  invitation,  to 
see  us,  when  a  letter  came  from  Templand  with  intelligence 
that  poor  old  grandfather  was  much  worse,  and  Mrs.  Welshi 
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throTing  by  all  her  own  ailmenta,  had  started  np  to  wat«h 
over  him ;  whereupon  my  Jane  thought  it  right  to  set  off 
without  delay,  and  so  left  my  mother  and  me  by  oureelveB 
here.  It  is  needless  to  fill  your  sheet  with  long  acconnts  of 
comings  and  goings,  of  agitations,  sorrowings,  and  confosions ; 
enough  to  inform  yon  that  the  old  man  now  lies  no  more  on 
a  sick  bed,  but  in  his  last  home  beside  his  loved  ones  in  the 
churchyard  of  Crawford,  where  we  laid  him  on  Friday  gone  a 
week.  He  had  the  gentlest  death,  and  had  numbered  four- 
score years.  Fond  remembrances,  and  a  mild  long-antici- 
pated sorrow  attended  him.  Man  issues  irom  eternity; 
walks  in  a  '  Time  Element '  encompassed  by  eternity,  and 
again  in  eternity  disappears.  Fearful  and  wonderful  [  This 
only  we  know,  that  G-od  is  above  it,  that  God  made  it,  and 
rules  it  tor  good.  What  change  of  life  this  may  produce  for 
Mrs.  Welsh  we  have  not  understood  yet.  Most  probably 
she  will  retain  the  home  at  Templand,  and  give  up  the 
ground  and  ftuming  establishment.  Such  at  least  were  her 
wisest  plan.  But  Jane  and  I  hastened  off  on  the  Saturday 
to  relieve  my  mother,  who  was  watching  here  in  total  lone- 
liness, agitated  too  with  change  of  servants  and  so  forth. 

For  the  rest  receive  thankfully  the  assurance  that  all 
continues  well.  The  cholera,  of  which  I  wrote  to  you,'  is 
gone,  taking  about  500  souls  with  it,  which  from  a  popula- 
tion of  13,000,  was,  in  the  space  of  some  four  weeks,  rather 
an  alarming  proportion.  The  terror  of  the  adjacent  people, 
which  was  excessive  and  indeed  disgraceful,  has  hardly  yet 
subsided.  Happily  the  pest  does  not  spread ;  a  few  eases 
occurred  in  the  Galloway  villages,  elsewhere  none,  or  hardly 
any,  and  bo  it  went  its  way  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 
Nobody  connected  much  with  ua  has  been  taken,  many  as 
were  exposed.  Death,  however,  in  other  shapes,  is  as  of  old 
busy.  James  Xhomson  of  Cleoghside  is  gone  lately.  .  .  . 
Old  Wull  Nay  is  dead ;  his  poor  old  wife  (they  say)  bitterly 
lamented,  and  '  hung  by  the  hearse,'  which,  however,  could 


'  As  bein^  at  DumMes. 
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not  stay.  ...  A  son  of  Davie  Come,  married  about  a  year 
ago,  is  also  dead.  What  is  this  whole  earth  but  a  kind  of 
Qolgotha,  a  scene  of  Deatb-Ijfe,  where  inexorable  Time 
is  producing  all  and  devouriug  all  P  Happily  there  is  a 
Heaven  roiind  it ;  otherwise  for  me  it  were  not  inhabitable. 
Courage!  coura^! 

Tins  KU  verewigen  sind  wir  ja  da. 

On  Wednesday  I  got  your  letter  at  Dumfries ;  called  also 
at  the  bank,  and  found  \Zbl.  ready,  for  which  I  took  a  bank 
receipt  that  shall  be  ready  for  you  on  your  home-coming.  I 
do  not  need  the  money  at  present,  and  you  will  need  itj 
tlierefore,  much  as  I  rejoice  in  the  spirit  you  display,  let  it 
ddbey  bleiben  till  we  see  how  times  turn.  You  may  by 
possibility  become  a  moneyed  man ;  1  never.  The  relation 
between  us  in  any  case  is  already  settled. 

Alick  is  grown  more  collected,  has  lost  none  of  his 
energy,  nor  on  occasion  his  biting  satire,  which  however  his 
wife  is  happily  too  thick-skinned  to  feel.  They  will  struggle 
on  I  think,  and  not  be  defeated.  Jamie  too  goes  along  satis- 
fectorily,  a  shrewd  sort  of  fellow  with  much  gaiety,  who 
sometimes  in  bis  laughter-loving  moods  reminds  me  slightly 
of  you.  No  two  of  the  house  have  such  a  heart-relish  for 
the  ludicrous,  though  we  all  like  it.  Oiir  good  mother  is  in 
tolerable  health  and  heart.  She  improved  much  with  us 
here  the  first  two  weeks,  but  fell  off  again  for  want  of 
exercise  and  excitement.  She  read  here  about  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  in  some  of  Knox's  writings 
I  had  J  not  even  disdaining  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  or  the 
Reviews.  She  is  still  very  zealous,  and  predicts  black  times 
(with  us)  for  the  world.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Lady  Clare 
would  be  much  amazed  with  your  descriptions  of  Scotch  life, 
and  might  learn  much  from  it.  From  Almack's  to  Eccle- 
fechan  is  a  wide  interval,  jet  strange  things  come  ti^ther. 
Strictly  speaking  the  wretched  Ecclefechan  existence  is  the 
more  tolerable  of  the  two,  for  in  it  there  is  a  pre-ordinatiou 
of  Destiny,  and  something  done,  namely  muslin  woven,  and 
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savage  bipeda  boarded  and  bedded.  Alas !  the  hand  of  the 
Devil  lies  heavy  on  all  men.  But  days  quite  saturated  with 
ATitigiginanism  are  surely  coming,  and  from  these  better  vill 
arise.  The  completest,  profoundest  of  all  past  and  present 
Antigigmeu  was  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  think  of  this,  for  much 
follows  from  it.  Better  times  are.  coming,  surely  coming. 
Cast  thou  thy  bread  on  the  wild,  agitated  waters,  thou  wilt 
find  it  after  many  days.     That  is  enough. 

At  Edinburgh  I  expect  books,  some  conversation  with 
reasonable,  earnest,  or  even  with  unreasonable,  baseless  men  ; 
on  the  whole  some  guidance,  economical  if  not  spiritual.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  is  one  I  hope  to  get  a  little  good  of;  of 
others,  too,  whom  hitherto  I  have  not  personally  known. 
Of  my  own  acceptance  with  all  manner  of  persons  I  have 
reason  to  speak  with  thankfulness,  indeed  with  astonishment. 
It  is  little  man  can  do  for  man,  but  of  that  little  I  am  no 
wise  destitute.  In  any  case  we  will  live  in  our  own  hired 
house,  on  our  own  earned  money,  and  see  what  the  world 
can  show  us.  I  get  more  earnest,  graver,  not  unhappier, 
every  day.  The  whole  Creation  seems  more  and  more 
Divine  to  me,  the  Natural  more  and  more  Supernatural. 
Out  of  Goethe,  who  is  my  near  neighbour,  so  to  speak,  there 
is  no  writing  that  apeake  to  me  {Ttiir  aTispr^ht)  like  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  though  they  lie  iar  remote.  Earnestness 
of  soul  was  never  shown  as  there.  Ernat  iat  das  L^en  ;  and 
even  to  the  last,  soul  resembles  soul.  Here,  however,  speak- 
ing of  Goethe,  I  must  tell  you  that  last  week,  as  our  mother 
and  I  were  passing  Sandywell,  a  little  parcel  was  handed  in 
which  proved  to  be  fiwrn  Eckermann,  at  Weimar.  It  made 
me  glad  and  sad.  There  was  a  medal  in  it,  struck  since  the 
poet's  death.  Ottilie  had  sent  it  me.  Then  a  gilt  cream- 
coloured  essay  on  Goethe's  Practische  Wirksartikeit  by  one 
F.  von  Miiller,  a  Weimar  KuTistfreund  and  intimate  of 
deceased's,  with  an  inscription  on  it  by  him.  Finally  the  third 
Heft  of  the  sixth  volume  of  '  Kunst  und  Alterthum,'  which 
had  partly  been  in  preparation,  and  now  posthumously  pro- 
duced itself;  to  me  a  touching  kind  of  sight.     Eckermann 
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wrote  a  very  kind  letter,  explaining  how  busy  he  "was  with 
reducting  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Sachgda^aenen  Sckrifteii, 
the  titles  of  all  which  he  gave  me.  There  is  a  volume  of 'Dioh- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,'  and  the  completion  of '  Faust.'  These 
are  the  most  remarkable.  I  have  read  Miiller's  essay,  which  is 
sensible  enough — several  good  things  also  are  in  the  He/t^ 
towards  the  last  page  of  which  T  came  upon  these  words  (by 
Miiller,  speaking  of  Goethe) :  '  Among  the  younger  British, 
Bulwer  and  Carlyle  very  especially  attract  him.  The  beau- 
tiful pure  disposition  of  the  last,  with  his  calm,  delicate 
perceptiveness,  raises  Goethe's  recognition  of  him  to  the 
warmest  regard : ' '  This  of  lid)euollete  Zuneigung  was 
extremely  precious  to  me.  Alas!  UTid  das  AUea  iat  hm. 
Ottilie  promises  to  write,  but  I  think  not. 

And  now,  dear  Jaek,  before  closing  let  us  cast  a  glance 
towards  Rome.  Your  two  last  letters  are  very  descriptive  of 
your  household  ways,  and  give  us  all  much  satisfaction.  We 
can  figure  you  far  better  than  before.  Continue  to  send  the 
like.  I  wish  you  were  well  settled  for  the  winter.  There 
seems  nothing  else  to  be  wished  at  present.  I  can  under- 
stand your  relation  to  your  patient  to  be  a  delicate  one ;  bat 
you  appear  to  have  good  insight  into  it,  and  to  be  of  the 
most  promising  temper.  '  Oeradheit,  Urtheil  itnd  Vertrag- 
lichkeit.'  I  miss  none  of  these  three;  they  make  in  all 
cases  a  noble  mixture.  Be  of  good  cheer,  in  (ym/ne  paratua, 
you  will  return  home  to  us  a  much  more  productive  kind  of 
character  thao  you  were ;  learned,  equipped  in  many  ways, 
with  all  that  is  worthy  in  your  character  developed  into 
action,  or  much  nearer  development.  Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit.  What  is  all  our  life,  and  all  its  ill- 
success  or  good  succees,  that  we  should  fear  it?  An  eternity 
ia  already  around  us.     Time  (wherein  is  the  disease  we  call 


'  '  Uttt«r  den  jiingem  Britten  zielieD  Bulwer  und  Carlyle  ilm  gam 
Torziiglich  an,  und  daa  Bchone  reine  Naturall  des  letztem,  seine  nibige 
■artsiimige  AuffaMuogHgabe  Bteigem  Goetbe's  Anedcenoung  Ins  lor 
llebevoUctoii  Zuiieie:uiig.' 
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Ufe),  will  soon  be  done,  and  then !     Let  ob  have  an  eye 
on  that  city  that  haih.  foundations. 

Gtxl  ever  bless  yon,  dear  brother, 

T.  Cablyle. 

A  letter  follows  from  Mrs.  Austin  : — 


To  Mm.  Carlyle,  Cratgetijmttock. 

2Q  Park  Road,  London:  December  26, 1832. 

Dearest  Friend, — Writing  to  you,  which  ought  from  all 
natural  causes  to  be  one  of  my  greatest  and  dearest  pleasures, 
is  become  a  sort  of  dread  and  pain  and  oppression.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  means  of  saying  anything  because  I  have  so  mnch 
to  say ;  because  I  would  fain  tell  you  how  I  love  you  and 
your  husband ;  how  I  look  to  you  as  objects  that  would 
console  and  refresli  and  elevate  one  to  think  of;  how  I  want 
your  Bym]>athy  and  approbation,  and  sometimes  comfort; 
because  I  have  endless  facts  to  tell  and  thoughts  to  comma- 
nicate,  requisitions  to  ask — and  then  -  to  write  thus  seems 
mocking  myself  and  you.  A  quire  of  such  sheets  as  these 
would  not  hold  all  I  should  like  to  write.  But  my  business 
is  not  to  do  as  I  like ;  and  yon  and  he  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  my  self-denial.  You  may  have  seen  some- 
where or  other  that  an  early  and  long  toil  of  mine  is  finished ; 
a  selection  from  the  Old  Testament.  If  I  knew  how  1 
should  send  you  a  copy,  just  that  you  might  see  that  I  work ! 
Mr.  Carlyle  will  think  that  worth  praise,  though  there  be 
many  defects  in  the  how.  Also  look,  if  by  any  chance  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  comes  in  your  way,  for  an  article 
entitled  '  On  the  recent  attempts  to  revolutionise  Germany.' 
I  translated  from  a  journal  P.  Piicklers  sent  me,  with  com- 
mendation. Other  Germans  admire  it.  I  excite  horror 
among  my  Radical  firiendB  for  not  believing  that  all  salva- 
tion comes  of  certain  organic  forms  of  govenunent ;  and,  as 
I  tell  Mrs.  Jefifrey,  am  that  monster  made  up  '  of  all  we 
Whigs  hate,'  a  Radical  and  an  Absolutist, 

VOL.  a.  T 
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Meantime  Falk  goes  on.  Falk  eigentlieh  has  long  been 
dtHie ;  bat  matter  keeps  craigregating  around  him.  Fna 
von  Goethe  sent  me  by  Hemy  Reeve,  'Goethe  in  seiner 
practiscben  Wirkaamkeit,'  by  Von  Miiller,  Kanzler  of  Weimar. 
She  sent  it  *  with  her  best  love,'  and  with  the  assurance  that 
He  was  jnat  about  to  write  to  me  when  he  died — that  one  of 
the  last  things  he  read  was  my  translation,  with  which  he 
kindly  said  he  was  much  pleased.  You  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  value  I  set  upon  this  faint  shadow  of  a  communica- 
tion with  him. 

How  I  wish  Mr.  Carlyle  may  like — in  any  degree — what 
I  have  done.  And  then  you,  like  a  loyal  wife  as  yon  ar», 
will  like  it  too.  And  yet  it  is  nothing  hut  compilation  and 
translation — mere  drudgery.  Well,  dearest  friend,  there  are 
men  enough  and  women  enough  to  dogmatise,  and  to  invent, 
and  to  teach  and  preach  all  things,  Political  Economy  in- 
cluded. I  can  write  nothing,  and  teach  nothing ;  hut  if  I 
caa  interpret  and  illustrate,  it  is  something ;  and  I  have  the 
advantage  of  remaining,  what  a  remnant  of  womanly  super- 
stition about  me  makes  me  think  best  for  us — a  woman. 
These  are  'auld  world  notions.'  You  know  that  word  in  my 
vocabulary  excludes  no  particle  of  strength,  courage,  ot 
activity.  But  a  WfU-ekosen  field  is  the  thing.  What  say 
yon? 

My  hnsband  is  tolerably;  working  or  standing  against 
the  stream  of  washy  violence  which  inundates  ns  all.  What 
is  better,  and  what  the  practical  many  dream  not  of,  he  is 
ever  daily  and  hourly  converting,  purifying,  elevating — 
himself ;  for  which  small  business  your  reformers  of  crowds 
have  little  time  and  less  taste. 

Lucy  grows  a  tall,  fair  girl.  At  least,  people  call  her 
handsome.  She  is,  at  any  rate,  intelligent  and  simple,  and 
strong,  and  not  like  the  children  of  the  •  upper  dassea.' 
Mrs.  Bulwer  told  me  that  her  little  girl  of  four  said,  in 
answer  to  some  question  about  her  little  cousins,  *  I  suppose 
tbey  have  seen  by  the  jtapers  that  I  go  to  school.'  Here  is 
'  diffusion  of  knowledge  '  with  a  vengeance,  and  matter  i(a 
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the  excellent  Carlyle  to  moralise  upon,  <  auf  seine  Ait  und 
Weise,'  Wonld  I  were  there  to  bear.  Heniy  Reeve  is  at- 
Mnnich,  and  greatl;  attached  to  SchelUng,  vho  is  quite 
fatherly  to  him. 

And  now  Ood  bless  you.  New  years  or  old  make  no 
great  difference  in  my  wishes  for  you,  which  will  outlast  a 
year  and  I  trust  a  world.  Write  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  and 
believe  that  my  affection  and  deep  esteem  are  not  the 
feebler  for  my  want  of  time  to  tell  of  them. 

Youra, 

S.  Adstim. 
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CHAPTER   XrV. 
A.D.  lais     jrr.  38. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

Edmhurgk,  January  12,  1833. — Arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day night  last.  Nasty  fog;  ghastly  kind  of  light  and 
silence  in  Dalveen  Pass ;  the  wearisome,  dreaming-awake 
kind  of  day  I  always  have  in  state  coaches.  Mill's  letter 
Bwuting  me  here.  Village-like  impression  of  Edinburgh 
after  London,  People  are  all  kind ;  I  languid,  bilious,  not 
very  open  to  kindness.  Dr.  Irving  advises  immediate  ap- 
plication for  a  certain  Glasgow  Astronomy  Professorship.  I 
shall  hardly  trouble  myself  with  it.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  transiency  of  time ;  more  and  more  careless  about  all 
that  time  can  give  or  take  away.  Could  undertake  to  teach 
astronomy,  as  soon  ae  most  things,  by  way  of  honest  day- 
labour:  not  otherwise,  for  I  have  no  zeal  now  that  way.  To 
tmch  any  of  the  things  I  am  interested  in  were  for  the 
present  impossible ;  all  is  unfixed,  nothing  baa  yet  grown ; 
at  best,  is  but  growing.  Thus,  too,  the  futility  of  founding 
oniversities  at  this  time :  the  only  university  yon  con  ad- 
vantageously found  were  a  public  library.  This  is  Tiever  out 
of  season ;  therefore  not  now,  when  all  else  in  that  kind  is. 
Have  long  been  almost  idle  ;  have  long  been  oat  of  &ee 
'  communion  with  myself.  Must  suffer  more  before  I  can 
begin  thinking.  Will  tiy  to  write  :  but  what  ?  but  when  ? 
On  the  whole,  what  a  wretched  thing  is  all  fame !  A  renown 
of  the  highest  sort  endures,  say,  for  two  thousand  years. 
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And  then  ?     Why,  then,  a  fethomless  dxrmXy  swallows  it. 
"Work  for  eternity ;  not  the  meagre  rhetorical  eternity  of  the 
periodical  critics,  but  for  the  real  eternity,  wherein  dwelleth 
the  Divine  !     Alas !  all  here  is  so  dark.     Keep  firm  in  thy  ^s^ 
eye  what  light  thou  hast.  /^ 

Daily  and  hourly  the  world  nattual  grows  more  of  a 
world  magical  to  me :  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Daily,  too,  I 
see  that  there  is  no  true  poetry  but  in  reality.  Wilt  thou 
ever  be  a  poetkin  ?    Schwerlick :  no  matter. 

'I  have  long  been  almost  idle.'  The  dark 
mood  was  back  in  Carlyle,  and  these  words  explain 
it.  When  idle  he  waa  miserable  ;  when  miserable  he 
made  aU  about  him  miserable.  At  such  times  he 
was  '  gey  ill  to  live  wi' '  indeed. 

Sick  of  Craigenputtock,  sick  of  solitude,  eick  with 
thoughts  of  many  kinds  for  which  he  could  as  yet 
find  no  proper  utterance,  Carlyle  had  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh to  find  books  and  hear  the  sound  of  human 
voices.  Books  he  found  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
books  in  plenty  upon  every  subject ;  on  the  one  sub- 
ject, especially,  which  had  now  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  had  long  interested 
him,  as  illustrating  signally  his  own  conclusions  on 
the  Divine  government  of  the  world.  Since  he  had 
written  upon  Diderot,  that  tremendous  convulsion 
had  risen  before  him  more  and  more  vividly  as  a 
portent  which  it  waa  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
stand. He  had  read  Thiers'  history  lately.'  Mill, 
who  had  been  a  careful  student  of  the  Revolution, 


'  Csrljle  once  gsTe  me  a  charact^riHtic  criticism  of  Thiers.    It  was 
brief.    '  Dig  where  f  ou  will,'  be  said, '  yon  come  to  water.' 
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furnished  him  with  memoirs,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers.    But  these  only  increased  his  thirst. 

In  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
able  to  look  round  his  subject,  and  examine  it 
before  and  after ;  to  look  especially  to  scattered 
spiritual  and  personal  phenomena ;  to  look  into 
Mirabeau'e  life,  and  Danton's,  and  Madame  Roland's ; 
among  aide  pictures  to  observe  Caglioatro's  history, 
and  as  growing  out  of  it  the  melodrama  of  'The 
Diamond  Necklace.'  All  this  Carlyle  devoured 
with  vora^^ity,  and  the  winter  so  spent  in  Edinburgh 
was  of  immeasurable  moment  to  him.  Under  other 
aspects  the  place  was  unfortunately  less  agreeable 
than  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  In  his  choice  of  a 
future  residence  he  had  been  hesitating  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  his  choice  of  a  subject 
on  which  to  write  he  had  been  doubting  between 
*  The  French  Revolution  "  and  '  John  Knox  and  the 
Scotch  Eeformation.'  On  both  these  points  a  few 
weeks'  experience  of  the  modern  Athens  decided 
him.  Edinburgh  society  was  not  to  his  mind.  He 
discerned,  probably,  not  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history,  that  a  prophet  is  not  readily  acknowledged 
in  his  own  country  No  circle  of  disciples  gathered 
round  him  as  they  had  done  in  Ampton  Street.  His 
lodgings  proved  inconvenient,  and  even  worse.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  his  wife  could  sleep  for  the  watchman 
telling  the  hours  in  the  street.  When  they  moved 
into  a '  "back  room  they  were  disturbed  by  noises 
overhead.  A  woman,  it  appeared,  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter, was  nightly  entertfuning  her  Mends  there. 
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They  could  do  with  little  money  in  Craigenputtock  ; 
life  in  Edinburgh,  even  on  humble  terms,  was  expen- 
sive. Napier  was  remisa  in  his  payments  for  the 
articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  was  generally  . 
six  months  in  arrear.  He  paid  only  after  repeated 
dunning,  and  then  on  a  scale  of  growing  ilhberahty. 
These,  however,  were  minor  evils,  and  might  iiave 
been  endured.  They  had  gone  up  wi|Ji  light  hearts, 
in  evident  hope  that  they  would  find  Edinburgh  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  moorg.  Carlyle  himself 
thought  that,  with  his  increasing  reputation,  his  own 
country  would  now,  perhaps,  do  something  for  him. 
His  first  letter  to  his  brother,  after  his  arrival,  was 
written  in  his  usual  spirits. 

By  Heaven's  grace,  he  said,  I  nowise  want  merchants 
of  a  sort  for  my  wares  ;  and  can  still,  «ven  in  theee  days, 
live.  So  long  as  that  is  granted,  what  more  is  there  to  aeb  ? 
All  gigmanitj  ia  of  the  Devil,  devUieh :  let  uh  rather  be 
thankful  if  we  are.  shut  oat  even  &om  the  temptation 
thereto.  It  is  not  want  of  money  or  money's  worth  that  I 
could  ever  complain  of:  nay,  often  too  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  did  hesi  when  no  praise  was  given  me,  and  I  stood  alone 
between  the  two  eternities  with  my  feet  on  the  rock.  But 
what  I  mourn  over  is  the  too  frequent  obscuration  of  faith 
within  me ;  the  kind  of  exile  I  must  live  in  &om  all  classes 
of  articulate  speaking  men ;  the  dimness  that  reigns  over  all 
my  practical  sphere ;  the  etc.,  etc.,  for  there  is  no  end  to 
man's  complaining.  One  thing  I  have  as  good  as  ascer- 
tained :  that  Craigenputtock  cannot  for  ever  be  my  place  of 
abode  j  that  it  is  at  present,  and  actually,  one  of  the  worst 
abodes  for  me  in  the  whole  wide  world.  One  day  I  will  quit 
it,  either  quietly  or  like  a  muir-break ;  for  I  feel  well  there 
are  things  in  me  to  be  told  which  may  cause  the  ears  that 
hear  them  to  tingle !  AUea  mit  Mass  und  Regel  I  As  yet  I 
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decide  on  nothing;  vill  no  wise  desert  the  vhinstone 
stronghold  till  I  better  see  some  road  from  it.  I  conld  live 
again  in  Edinburgh,  perhaps  still  more  willingly  in  London, 
had  1  means.  My  good  wife  is  ready  for  all  things,  so  we 
wait  what  the  days  bring  forth.  Perhaps  the  future  may  be 
kinder  to  ua  both ;  but  is  not  the  present  kind  ?  Full  of  work 
to  do  ?  Write  me  all  things,  my  dear  brother,  and  fear  not 
that  you  shall  ever  want  my  sympathy.  Keep  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  God ;  that  is  the  sum  of 
all  wisdom.         ' 

For  the  first  week  or  two  Edinburgh  itself  was  not 
disagreeable.  *  Tbe  transition  was  singular  from  the 
bare  solitary  moors  to  crowded  streets  and  the  con- 
course of  men.'  The  streets  themselves  were  '  orderly 
and  airy.'  '  The  reek  of  Auld  Eeekie  herself  was  the 
clearness  of  mountain  tops  compared  to  the  horrible 
vapours  of  London.'  Friends  came  about  them, 
Jeffrey,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Harry  Inglis,  and 
many  more,  all  kind  and  courteous ;  but  their  way 
of  thinking  was  not  Carljle's  way  of  thinking, 
'  the  things  they  were  running  the  race  for  were 
no  prizes  for  him,*  and  '  he  felt  a  stranger  among 
them.'  '  When  he  gave  voice  '  '  they  stared  at  him.' 
'  When  they  had  the  word,'  he  said,  '  he  listened 
with  a  sigh  or  a  smile.' ^  Then  came  another 
disappointment.  A  Professorship  at  Glasgow  was 
vacant.  Jeftey,  as  Lord  Advocate,  had  the  appoint- 
ment, or  a  power  of  recommending  which  would  be 
as  emphatic  as  a  cov^k  d'^Hre.  Carlyle  gave  Jeflrey  a 
hint  about  it,  but  Jeffrey  left  for  London  directly  after, 
and  Carlyle  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  not  to  have 
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it.  '  My  own  private  impression,'  he  said,  *  is  that  I 
shall  never  get  any  promotion  in  this  world,  and  happy 
shall  I  be  if  Providence  enable  me  only  to  stand  my 
own  friend.  That  is,  or  should  be,  all  the  prayer  I 
offer  to  Heaven.' 


Extracts  from  Journal. 

February  1,  1833. — Have  been  exploring  on  all  hands 
the  foolish  history  of  the  Quack  Cagliostro.  Hare  read 
several  books  about  him,  Bearching  far  and  wide  after  him  ; 
learned,  I  ought  to  admit,  almort  nothing.  Shall  I  study 
this  enigma,  then  write  my  solution  or  no-solutiou. 

Am  quite  bewildered,  dirouU,  know  not  whither  to 
addreea  the  little  energy  I  have  ;  sick,  too,  and  on  the  whole 
BoUtary,  though  with  men  enough  about  me.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  one  that  approaches  nearest  being  earnest : 
he,  too,  does  not  attain  earnestness,  and  his  Acuity  is  not  of 
the  instructive  kind.  'Help  thyself;  heaven  will  help 
thee  1 '  ■ 

The  Advocate  is  gone  :  to  join  the  new  Befomied  Parlia- 
ment, where  may  he  prosper !  Our  relation  is  done,  all  but 
the  outward  shell  of  it,  which  may  stick  there  as  long  as  it 
can.  ReapeetabUity  and  Fate-warfare  march  not  long  on 
one  road.  All  is  whiggery  here,  which  means  *  I  will  believe 
whatsoever  I  shall  be  forced  to  believe.'  In  this  country,  as 
in  France,  the  main  movement  will  come  from  the  capital. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  sooner  than  one  expects.  The  pressure 
of  econconical  difficulty  is  rapidly  augmenting ;  misety  of 
that  and  all  kinds  is  prevalent  enough  here ;  everything 
wears  an  uneasy,  decaying  aspect,  yet  ^  short  of  what  strikes 
one  in  London.  A  sorrowful,  poor,  unproductive  struggle, 
which  uevertheless  this  Age  was  fated  and  bound  to  under- 
take.   On  with  it  then. 

Wilson  I  have  not  seen.  1b  he  afflicted  with  my  Kadi- 
oalism  ?     la  he  simply  too  lazy  to  call  on  me,  or  indisposed 
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to  take  the  troable  of  etiquette  upon  him,  for  object  so  little 
momentouB ?  Shall  I  stand  on  etiquette  then?  It  ie  of 
small  coaeequence,  though  perhaps  the  issue  will  be  that  we 
stand  not  only  apart  but  divided,  which  I  have  no  wish  to 
do.  Moir  has  been  here ;  in  all  senses  a  tteaX  man,  in  none 
a  strong^  one.  Great  stupidity  reigns  here  I  think ;  but 
what  then  ?  Grow  thou  wiser !  Brewster  has  lost  his  canvass 
for  Leslie's  Professorship  and  is  about  entering  the  English 
Church,  they  say,  being  promised  a  living.  '  Once  a  noble 
soap  bell,  now  a  drop  of  sour  suds.'  Such  is  the  histoiy  of 
many  men. 

The  bitter  old  Hebrew  implacability  of  that  cooplet — 
On  Uicae  that  do  me  hate 
I  my  deore  shall  see. 
One  day  they  will  be  even  a«  /  •wish  them, !  Envy  no  man, 
for  such,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  hie  hard  fortune.  Nay,  in 
any  case  does  he  not  at  last  die  !  One  of  my  best  moods 
(many  are  too  bad)  is  that  of  sincere  pity  for  all  breathing 
men.  Oftenest  it  is  a  sincere  indifference.  Yesterday  it 
seemed  to  me  death  was  actually  a  cheerful  looking  thing : 
such  a  boundless  Ponaibility ;  no  longer  hampered  by  the 
BO  strait  limits  of  this  world's  time  and  space.  Oh  for 
faith  !  Truly  the  greatest '  God  annoimcing  miracle '  always 
is  faith,  and  now  more  than  ever.  I  often  look  on  my 
mother  (nearly  the  only  genuine  Believer  I  know  of)  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  admiration.  Know  the  worth  of  Belief.  Alas  I 
canst  thou  acquire  none  ? 

That  the  Supernatural  differs  not  from  the  Natural  is  a 
great  Truth,  which  the  last  century  (especially  in  France) 
has  been  engaged  in  demonstrating.  The  Philosophers  went 
far  wrong,  however,  in  this,  that  instead  of  raising  the 
natural  to  the  supernatural,  they  strove  to  sink  the  super- 
natural to  the  natural.  The  gist  of  my  whole  way  of  thought 
is  to  do  not  the  latter  but  the  former.  I  feel  it  to  be  the 
epitome  of  much  good  for  this  and  following  generations  in 
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my  hands  and  in  those  of  innumerable  stronger  ones.  Bdiefy 
said  one  the  other  night,  has  done  immense  evil :  witness 
KnipperdoUing  and  the  Anabaptists,  etc.  *  True,'  rejoined 
I,  with  vehemence,  almost  with  fury  (Proh  pndor  !),  *  true 
belief  has  done  some  evil  in  the  world ;  but  it  has  done  all 
the  good  that  was  ever  done  in  it;  from  the  time  when 
Moses  saw  the  Burning  Bush  and  believed  it  to  be  God 
appointing  him  deliverer  of  His  people,  down  to  the  last  act 
of  belief  that  yon  and  I  executed.  Giood  never  came  from 
aught  else.' 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Edinboigh :  Febrauy  10. 
I  have  not  been  idle  during  the  last  month  though  not 
employed  in  the  way  I  most  approve  of.  Since  the  article 
Diderot,  written  in  October,  I  have  never  put  pen  to  paper 
till  Uet  week,  when  I  began  a  piece  for  Fiaeer  to  be  entitled 
'  Gagliostro.'  I  had  found  some  books  abont  that  quack 
here :  it  will  take  me  about  three  weeks  and  do  well  enough 
as  a  pa/rergon,  A  new  fluctuation  has  come  over  my  mode 
of  publication  lately :  so  that  the  things  most  at  heart  with 
me  must  lie  in  abeyance  for  some  time.  It  begins  to  be 
presumable  that  the '  Edinburgh  Review '  can  no  longer  be  my 
vehicle,  for  this  reason,  were  there  no  others,  that  Napier 
is  among  the  worst  of  payers.  What  the  poor  man  means  I 
know  not ;  most  likely  he  is  in  utter  wavit  of  cash :  but  at 
any  rate  he  needs  to  be  twice  dunned  before  money  will  come 
from  him ;  and  at  present  owes  me  some  SOi.,  for  which 
a  third  dunning  will  be  requisite.  This,  then,  simply  will 
not  do ;  I  will  look  elsewhere,  take  new  measures,  as  indeed 
solidity  or  permanence  of  any  kind  in  authorship  is  at  this 
time  not  to  be  looked  for.  Your  foundation  is  like  that  of 
a  man  supporting  himself  in  bog-lakes  on  floating  sheaves 
or  soda.  The  massiest  will  sink  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  you 
must  look  out  for  new.  Fraser,  whose  magazine  I  call  the 
mud  one  (in  contradietinction  to  Tait's,  or  the  Sahara-sand 
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one),  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  at  bottom  an  honest  creature. 
TaJt  also  would  be  glad  to  employ  me,  as  poor  Cochrane  is. 
...  On  the  whole  we  shall  find  means.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
I  have  been  reading  violently,  about  the  Scotch  Kirk, 
in  Knox,  and  others ;  about  the  French  Revolution,  in 
Thiers,  which  Mill  sent  me  ;  about  the  Diamond  Necklace, 
the  Greek  Revolt,  and  what  not.  I  read  with  the  appetite 
of  one  long  starved ;  am  oftenest  of  all  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  and  dig,  not  without  result,  there.  My  head 
is  never  empty;  neither  is  my  heart,  though  the  con- 
tents of  both  are  by  times  rugged  enough.  They  must  even 
be  elaborated,  made  smooth  and  sweet.  I  could  write  whole 
volumes,  were  there  any  outlet:  and  will  (if God  spare  me) 
both  write  them  and  find  an  outlet.  These  books,  I  foncy, 
will  be  one  of  our  main  conquests  in  Edinburgh.  As  to  the 
men  here,  they  are  beautiful  to  look  upon  after  mere  black- 
faced  sheep ;  yet  not  persons  of  whom  instruction  or  special 
edification  in  any  way  is  to  be  expected.  From  a  Highlander 
you  once  for  all  cannot  get  breeches.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
is  almost  the  only  earnest  character  I  find  in  this  city ;  we 
take  somewhat  to  each  other;  meet  sometimes  with  mutual 
satisfaction,  always  with  good-will. 

Creorge  Moir  has  got  a  house  in  Northumberland  Street, 
a  wife,  too,  and  infants ;  is  become  a  Conservative,  settled 
everywhere  into  dilettante ;  not  very  happy,  I  think ;  dry, 
civil,  and  seems  to  feel  unhei/mXich  in  my  company.  Avs 
dem  wird  Nichta.  Weir  has  become  a  Radical  spouter,  and 
they  say  is  gone  or  going  to  G-lasgow  to  start  as  '  able 
Editor.'  Did  I  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  London  '  Spectator ' 
Douglas  had  come  to  Dum&ies  in  that  capacity,  and  was 
weekly  emitting  a  Radical '  Dumfries  Times '  there  ?  A  com- 
pany of  malcontent  writers  and  others  had  made  a  joint-stock 
for  that  end ;  it  is  feared  unsuccessfully.  John  Crordon  is 
true  as  steel  to  his  old  loves ;  otherwise  a  rather  somnolent 
man ;  we  see  him  pretty  often.  He  has  got  appointed 
College  Clerk  (or  some  such  thing),  and  has  now  30<M.  a 
year  and  is  happy  enough.    Mitehell  is  quiet,  in  veiy  poor 
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health,  yet  cheerfol,  hopeful  even,  a  respectable  Bchool- 
master  now  and  henceforth.  I  saw  a  large  (j'ufactfc  company 
at  dinner  with  him  yeeterday  (for  nothing  else  would  satisfy 
him),  and  astonished  them  I  fear  with  my  expositiou  of 
belief  and  Radicalism,  as  compared  with  opinion  and  Whig- 
gism.  There  was  an  *  old  stager,'  a  Doctor  firown,  travelling 
tutor,  college  lecturer,  statist,  geologist,  spiritual  scrateher 
and  gcraper  in  all  senses :  a  cold,  sharp,  hard,  unmalleable 
'l(^c  chopper'  good  to  behold — at  rare  intervals.  There 
was  also  an  advocate,  Semple,  an  overfoaming  Kantist,  the 
best-natured  and  liveliest  of  all  small  men ;  a  vei;y  bottle  of 
champagne  (or  soda  water)  uncorked :  we  did  well  enough. 

The  Advocate  came  jigging  up  to  us  very  often,  but  is 
now  gone  to  London.  He  asked  kindly  for  yon,  and  desired 
to  be  kindly  remembered  to  his  'old  friend  the  Doctor,' 
I  dined  with  him  once  (Jane  could  not  go).  Napier 
(besides  his  being  *  for  ever  in  the  small  debt  court! ')  is  a 
man  of  wooden  structure  limited  in  all  ways.  I  do  not  dis- 
like him,  bnt  feel  I  can  get  no  good  of  him.  Wilson,  who  is 
said  to  be  grown  far  quieter  in  his  habits,  has  only  come 
athwart  me  once.  He,  too,  lion  as  he  is,  cannot  look  at  me 
as  I  look  at  him  with  free  regard,  but  eyes  me  from  behind 
veils,  doubtful  of  some  mischance  from  me,  political  or  other. 
I  suppose  I  shall  see  little  of  him,  and  at  bottom  need  not 
care. 

As  to  our  special  Bejinden,  we  are  quite  peaceable,  con- 
tent, for  the  present ;  though  both  of  us  have  a  dirty  under- 
foot kind  of  catarrh  for  the  last  three  weeks,  whereby  Jane 
in  particular  suffers  considerable — vexation,  rather  than 
pain.  Otherwise  she  is  at  least  not  worse.  We  go  out  not 
ofl«n,  yet  oftener  than  we  wish ;  have  society  enough ;  the 
best  the  ground  yields :  the  time  for  returning  to  Puttock 
will  too  soon  be  here.  I  have  not  abated  in  my  dislike  for 
that  residence,  in  my  conviction  that  it  is  no  longer  good  for 
me.  Of  solitude  I  have  really  had  enough.  You  would 
be  surprised,  I  am  much  surprised  myself,  at  the  wondrous 
figure  I  often  make  when  I  rejoin  my  fellow  creatures.    The 
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talent  of  converflation,  though  I  generally  talk  enough  and 
to  Bpare,  has,  as  it  were,  quite  forsaken  me.  In  place  of 
skilM,  adroit  fencing  and  parrying,  aa  was  fit  and  usual,  I 
^pear  like  a  wild,  monstrous  Orson  amongst  the  people, 
and  (especially  if  bilious)  smash  everything  to  pieces.  The 
very  sound  of  my  voice  haa  got  something  aavage-prophetic 
I  am  as  a  John  Baptist  girt  about  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
and  whose  food  is  locusts  and  wild  honey.  One  must  civi- 
Use ;  it  is  really  quite  essential.  Here,  too,  as  in  all  things, 
practice  alone  can  teach.  However,  we  will  wait  and  watch, 
and  do  nothing  rashly.  Time  and  chance  happen  unto  all 
men. 

When  you  return  to  London  you  must  see  Mill ;  he  is 
growing  quite  a  believer,  Ttiystiech  gesvnni,  yet  with  all  his 
old  utilitarian  logic  quite  alive  in  him ;  a  remarkable  sort 
of  man,  faithful,  one  of  the  feithfiillest  (yet  with  so  much 
calmness)  in  these  parts. 

Carlyle,  it  will  have  been  observed,  had  for  some 
time  spoken  cheerfully  of  his  wife,  as  not  well,  but  as 
better  than  she  had  been.  He  observed  nothing,  aa 
through  his  life  he  never  did  observe  anything,  about 
her  which  called  away  his  attention  from  his  work 
and  from  what  was  round  him.  A  characteristic 
postscript  in  her  own  hand  gives  a  sadly  different 
picture  of  her  condition. 

My  dear  John, — If  I  kept  my  word  no  better  in  my 
daily  walk  and  conversation  than  I  do  in  this  matter  of 
writing,  I  should  deserve  to  be  forthwith  drummed  out  of 
creation,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  my  foilure  here  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  truth,  I  am  always  so  sick  now  and  ao  heartless  that 
I  cannot  apply  myself  to  any  mental  effort  without  a  push 
from  necessity ;  and  as  I  get  the  benefit  of  your  letters  to 
Carlyle  and  see  how  faithiully  he  pays  you  back,  I  always 
persuade  myself  when  the  time  comes  that  there  is  no  call 
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on  me  to  Btrike  into  the  correspondence.  But  I  assure  you 
my  silence  has  nothing  to  do  with  iodifiference.  I  watch 
yonr  f&uft  vmdL  Ituatn  with  true  and  sisterly  interest,  and 
rejoice  with  my  husband  to  see  yon  in  so  hopefdl  a  course. 
Everyone  gets  the  start  of  poor  me.  Indeed,  for  the  last 
year  I  have  not  made  an  inch  of  way,  but  have  sate  whim- 
pering on  a  milestone  lamenting  over  the  roughness  of  the 
road.  If  you  would  come  home  and  set  my  '  interior '  to 
rights,  it  would  wonderfully  &cilitate  the  problem  of  living. 
Bat  perhaps  it  is  best  for  me  that  it  should  not  be  made 
easier. 

Edinburgh  society  pleased  leas  the  longer  the 
Cai'lylea  stayed.  The  fault  partially,  perhaps,  was  in 
Carlyle's  own  spiritual  palate,  which  neither  that 
nor  anything  was  likely  to  please. 

As  for  the  people  here  (he  tells  hia  mother  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March),  they  are  veiy  kind,  and  would  give  us  three 
dinners  for  one  that  we  can  eat ;  otherwise,  I  moat  admit 
them  to  be  rather  a  barren  set  of  men.  The  spirit  of 
Mammon  rules  all  their  world — Whig,  Tory,  Sadical.  All  are 
alike  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They  look  upon  me  as  a  strong, 
well-intending,  utterly  misguided  man,  who  most  needs  run 
hia  head  against  posts.  They  are  very  right.  I  shall  never 
make  any  fortune  in  the  world ;  unless  it  were  that  highest 
of  all  conceivable  fortunes,  the  forttme  to  do,  in  some  small- 
est degree,  my  All-wise  Taskmaster's  bidding  here.  May 
He,  of  His  great  grace,  enable  me  1  I  offer  up  no  other 
prayer.  Are  not  my  days  numbered  :  a  span'a  thrift  in  the 
sea  of  eternity  F  Fool  is  he  who  would  speak  lies  or  act  lies, 
for  the  better  or  worse  that  can  be&ll  him  for  that  least  of 
little  whiles.  I  say,  therefore,  lie  away  worthy  tnrethren,  lie 
to  all  lengths,  be  promoted  to  all  lengths ;  but  as  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  not  lie  at  all.  Again  I  say,  Ood 
enable  us !  and  so  there  it  rests.  Ought  not  my  father's 
and  my  mother's^Bon  to  speak  even  so  ? 
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A  few  days  later  he  writea  to  his  brother  A]ick. 

Edmbtugh  continues  one  of  the  dullest  and  poorest,  and, . 
on  the  whole,  paltriest  of  places  for  me,  I  cannot  remember 
that  I  have  heard  one  sentence  with  true  meaning  in  it 
uttered  since  I  came  hither.  The  very  power  of  thought 
seems  to  have  forsaken  this  Athenian  city ;  at  least,  a 
more  entirely  shallow,  barren,  unfruitful,  and  trivial  set  of 
persona  than  those  I  meet  with,  never,  that  I  remember, 
came  across  my  bodily  vision.  One  has  no  right  to  be  angry 
with  them ;  poor  fellows ;  far  from  it !  Yet  does  it  remain 
evident  that  '  Carlyle  is  wasting  his  conaiderable  talents  on 
impossibilities,  and  can  never  do  any  good'?  Time  wCl 
show.  For  the  present,  poor  man,  he  is  quite  fixed  to  try. 
...  At  any  rate,  there  are  some  good  books  here  that  one 
can  borrow  and  read ;  kindly  disposed  human  creatures,  too, 
who,  though  they  cannot  without  a  shudder  see  one  spit  in 
the  Devil's  face  so,  yet  wish  one  well,  almost  love  one. 

To  Mill  also  he  had  written  a  letter  fuU  of  dis- 
content, and  looking,  in  the  absence  of  comfort  in 
Edinburgh  society  about  him,  for  sympathy  from  his 
friend.  But  Mill  rather  needed  comfort  for  himself 
than  was  in  a  situation  to  console  others.  He,  like 
many  others,  had  expected  that  tlie  Reform  Bill 
would  bring  the  Millennium,  and  the  Millennium 
was  as  far  off  as  ever. 

To  his  mother,  whatever  his  humour,  Carlyle 
wrote  regularly.  To  her,  more  tlian  even  to  his 
brother,  he  showed  his  real  heart.  Slie  was  never 
satisfied  without  knowing  the  smallest  incidents  of 
his  life  and  occupation ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  to  give  her  pleasure.  He 
had  sent  her  from  Edinburgh  a  copy  of  'Thomas  h. 
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KempiB,'  with  an  introduction  by  Chalmers.  The 
introduction  he  considered  '  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
a  dud!  Of  the  book  itself  he  says  :  '  None,  I  believe, 
except  the  Bible,  has  been  so  universally  read  and 
loved  by  Christians  of  all  tongues  and  sects.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  think  that  the  Christian  heart  of  my 
good  mother  may  also  derive  nourishment  and 
strengthening  from  what  has  already  nourished  and 
strengthened  so  many.'  In  Edinburgh  he  described 
himself  as  at  home,  yet  not  at  home;  unable  to 
gather  out  of  the  place  or  its  inhabitants  the  suste- 
nance which  he  had  looked  for. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotshrig. 

Edinburgh :  Febnurj  IS,  1833. 
From  the  first  the  appearance  of  the  place,  as  contrasted 
with  the  boiling  aproar  of  London,  has  aeemed  almost  stag- 
nant to  UB.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  yourself  pro- 
perly elbowed  in  a  *  flood  of  life.'  The  noise,  too  (except 
that  of  the  watchmen  while  we  slept  in  a  front  room),  is 
qnite  trifling  and  inadequate !  As  for  the  people,  they  are 
now,  as  formerly,  all  of  one  sort :  meet  twenty  of  them  in  a 
day,  they  are  all  most  probably  talking  of  the  same  sobject  j 
and  that  mostly  an  insignificant  one,  and  handled  in  an 
insignificant  way.  And  yet,  poor  fellows,  how  are  they  to 
be  blamed  ?  It  is  '  more  their  misfortune  than  their  crime.' 
What  sense  is  in  them  they  no  doubt  honestly  exhibit. 
Some  cheering  exceptions,  too,  one  now  and  then  fells  in 
with ;  indeed,  for  my  own  small  share,  I  can  no  wise  com- 
plain that  honest  sympathy,  even  love,  and  respect  far 
beyond  desert,  is  withheld  from  me  here.  This  I  receive 
with  the  greater  clearness  of  appreciation,  that  (hardened 
by  long  custom)  I  had  £rom  of  old  learned  to  do  toitkout  it. 
Nevertheless,  that  also  is  a  mercy,  and  should  be  thankfully 
VOL.  U.  Z 
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made  use  of.  I  think  I  have  seen  few  people  of  note  since 
I  last  wrote.  I  met  Wilson  in  the  street  one  day,  and 
exchanged  civilities  with  him.  He  is  looking  a  little  older; 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  for  cold,  and  undertook  to  come  and 
talk  at  home  with  me,  *  if  I  would  allow  hlm^'  the  veij  first 
day  he  had  leiBure.  I  am  glad  we  met,  since  now  there 
need  be  no  awkwardness  or  gmdge  between  us :  whether  we 
meet  a  second  time  or  not  is  of  little  or  no  moment. 
Henry  Inglis  has  had  my  book  reading,'  and  retnms 
it  with  a  most  ecstatic  exaggerated  letter;  wherein  this 
is  comfortable,  that  he  has  seized  the  drift  of  the  specu- 
lation, and  can,  if  he  pleases,  lay  it  to  heart.  There  are, 
perhaps,  many  such  in  this  island  whom  it  may  profit ;  so 
that  I  stand  by  the  old  resolution  to  print  at  my  own  risk  so 
soon  as  I  have  60{.  to  spare,  but  not  till  then.  Meanwhile, 
my  dear  mother,  I  beg  you  again  and  again  to  take  care  of 
yourself  J  especially  in  this  wild,  gusty  February  weather. 
Consider  your  welfare  not  as  your  own,  but  as  that  of  others, 
to  whom  it  is  precious  beyond  price.  I  hope  they  are  all 
kind,  submissive,  and  helpful  to  you :  it  well  beseems  them 
and  me.  Forgive  them  if  any  of  them  offend  ;  for  I  know 
well  no  offence  is  intended :  it  is  but  the  sinful  infirmity  of 
nature,  wherein  mortals  should  bear  with  one  another.  Oh ! 
ought  we  not  to  live  in  mutual  love  and  unity,  as  a  thing 
seemly  for  men,  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  G-od !  We  shall 
so  soon  be  parted,  and  (Aen,  Happy  is  he  who  has  forgiven 

From  the  Journal. 
Friday,\6  (March?). — Beautiful  spring  day;  the  season 
of  hope  1  My  scribble  prospering  very  ill.  Persevere,  and 
thou  wilt  improve.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  supper  (three  nights 
ago)  has  done  me  mischief;  will  hardly  go  to  another. 
Wordsworth  talked  of  there  (by  Captain  T.  Haznilton,  his 
neighbour).  Represented  verisimilarly  enough  as  a  man 
full  of  English  prejudices,  idle,  alternately  gossiping  to 
>  Shrttyr  in  U9. 
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enormous  len^a,  and  t^dking,  at  rare  intervale,  high  wisdom ; 
on  the  whole,  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  plausible  life  of 
hcdfneaa  in  the  Tory  way,  as  bo  many  on  all  aides  do.  Am 
to  see  him  if  I  please  to  go  thither ;  would  go  but  a  shortish 
way  for  that  end. 

The  brevity  of  life  j  the  frightful  voracity  of  Time !  This 
is  no  &uoy ;  it  is  a  wondroos  un&thomable  reality,  and 
daily  grows  more  wondrous  to  me.  '  Poor  is  what  my  lord 
doth  say; '  let  him  to  work  then. 

Beautiful  that  /,  here  and  now,  am  alive !  Beautiful  to 
flee  so  many  incorporated  spirits,  all  six  feet  high  (as  in  the 
oldest  heroic  ages),  all  full  of  force,  passion,  impetuosity, 
mystery,  as  at  the  first.  '  The  young  new  blood ! '  it  flows 
and  flows  j  the  spirit  host  marches  unweariedly  on — whither  ? 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Much  16,1833. 

I  have  begun  a  kind  of  scribblement.  It  is  for  '  Fraser ; ' 
a  foolish  story  about  a  certain  Italian  '  King  of  Quacks,'  whom 
I  have  long  been  curious  about,  and  am  now  going  to  make 
known  to  all  the  world — for  some  forty  guineas,  if  I  can  get 
them.  You  will  see  it  in  time.  The  long  piece  I  did  on 
the  Frenchman  in  summer  came  to  be  conected  very  lately. 
It  also  will  soon  be  out,  and  I  hope  will  give  satisfaction  at 
Scotsbrig.  I  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  write;  but 
should  now  rather  lay  myself  out  for  getting  books  and 
materials.  Craigenputtoek  is  the  place  for  writing.  This 
same  *  King  of  Quacks '  ought  to  pay  our  expenses  here  and 
back  again.  I  am  growing  little  richer,  yet  also  no  poorer. 
The  book  can  hardly  be  printed  this  season,  but  one  ought 
to  be  content.  I  really  am  rather  content;  the  rather  as  I 
do  not  imagine  there  is  any  completer  anti-gigman  extant 
in  the  whole  world  at  present. 

Among  the  new  figures  I  have  seen,  none  attracts  me 
in  any  measure  except  perhaps  Knox's  Dr.  McCrie,  whom  I 
mean  (as  he  rather  pressingly  invited  me)  to  go  and  call  on 
were  I  a  little  at  leisure.  A  broad,  large,  stilf-backed, 
BtaMug  kind  of  man,  dull,  heavy,  but  intelligent  and  honest. 
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We  spoke  a  little  about  Scotch  worthies  and  maityra,  and  I 
mean  to  ask  him  more.  My  notion  of  writing  a  book  on 
that  subject  rather  grows  than  decays. 

If  I  tell  you  that  our  health  is  very  much  what  it  was 
(the  old  doctor  still  coining  about  Jane,  but  professing  his 
inability  \a  help  her  much),  I  think  there  is  a  very  copious 
picture  of  our  condition  here.  As  for  you,  my  dear  mother, 
Alick  would  persuade  me  that  you  are  in  the  nsoal  way, 
'  resigned  wonderfully,  and  even  contented.  .  .'  He  says, '  it 
is  only  after  having  had  something  to  do  with  this  world  that 
we  can  learn  rightly  to  love  and  reverence  such  a  life  as  hers,' 
Be  resigned,  my  dear  mother.  *  StiH  trust  in  Gx>d.'  He 
will  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  not  in  death  itself,  nor  in 
aught  that  lies  between  us  and  death.  On  ovjr  love,  more- 
over, count  always,  as  on  a  thing  yours  by  good  right.  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feel  how  good  is  your  right.  Let 
ns  hope  then  to  find  you  well  in  the  early  days  of  May,  if  not 
sooner ;  once  again  in  this  Pilgrimage  to  meet  in  peace. 
Might  we  but  meet  in  peace  where  there  is  parting  no  more  ! 
This  also  if  it  be  for  good  will  be  provided  us.  God  is  great. 
God  is  good. 

jtfaroA  26. — I  have  finished  my  paper  on  the  'Quack  of 
Quacks,'  but  got  no  new  one  fallen  to,  the  house  being  in  a 
kind  of  racket  for  the  present.  Mrs.  Welsh  is  here,  and 
Miss  Helen  Welsh  from  Liverpool ;  and  though,  if  I  deter- 
mine on  it,  I  can  have  my  own  fire  and  room,  and  bolt  it 
against  all  people,  it  seems  not  worth  while  at  present,  for  I 
am  better  resting.  I  had  made  myself  bilious  enough  with 
my  writing,  and  had  need  to  recover  as  I  am  doing. 

As  for  my  own  dame,  she  agrees  but  indifferently  with 
these  wild  Mareh  winds :  as  I  fear  my  mother  does  too.  The 
advice  I  will  always  reiteratois,  take  care  of  yourself,  dear 
mother.  Such  splashing  and  sleeting,  with  bright  deceitful 
snn-blinks,  and  the  firm,  nipping  north  wind,  need  in  all 
ways  to  be  guarded  against. 

Napier  has  been  obliged  (by  dunning)  to  pay  me  ray 
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money ;  he  has  paid  rather  stintedly,  but  it  will  do.  We 
are  to  dine  with  him  on  Friday,  My  vyritvn^  for  him  is 
probably  over. 

Did  Alick  show  you  Irving's  speech  at  the  Annan  Pres- 
bytery ?  I  read  it  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  deep 
pain ;  the  man  is  of  snob  heroic  temper,  and  of  head  so 
distracted.  The  whole  matter  looked  to  me  like  a  hoirid 
kind  of  Meny  Andrew  tragedy.  Poor  Dow,  I  think,  will  end 
in  a  madhoase :  Irving  will  end  one  cannot  propheey  how ; 
he  must  go  from  wild  to  wilder.  This  is  the  iesue  of  what 
once  appeared  the  highest  blessing  for  him — Popularity ! 

Lady  Clare  was  returning  to  England  for  the 
summer.  John  Carlyle  was  coming  with  her,  and 
the  family  were  looking  eagerly  forward  to  his  arrival 
in  Ann  and  ale. 

To  John  Carlyle^  Florence. 

Edinburgh :  iSaxch  39, 183S. 
You  will  find  much  changed  in  DumMesshire,  but  not  the 
affection  of  those  that  remain  for  you.  There  will  be  much 
to  tell,  much  to  speculate  upon  and  devise  for  the  time  that 
is  to  come.  .  .  I  have  thought  much  about  your  future  of 
late  ;  see  it  like  all  our  futures,  full  of  obstruction ;  neverthe- 
less will  not  cease  to  hope  good.  It  is  a  most  ruinous 
chaotic  time,  this  of  ours,  a  time  of  confusion  outward  and 
inward,  of  falsehood,  imbecility,  destitution,  desperation,  un- 
belief; woe  to  him  who  has  within  him  no  light  of  Faith, 
to  guide  his  steps  through  it !  My  main  comfort  about  you 
is  to  see  the  grand  practical  lesson  of  Erlsagen,^  impressing 
itself  in  ineflaceable  devoutness  on  your  heart ;  herein,  it  is 
well  said,  eigentUch  beginnt  doe  Leben.  Whoso  is  a  man  may 
in  all  seasons,  scenes,   and  circimistances  live  like  a  man. 


■  This  woid,  which  so  oftsD  occuri  in  Cftrljle's  letters,  meuu  brieflj 
a  remlution  fixedly  aad  clearly  made  to  do  without  the  Tarious  pleasant 
things— wealth,  promotion,  Ume,  honour,  Nid  the  other  rewards  with 
-which  the  world  rawanb  the  servicea  which  it  appreciate*. 
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Let  us  take  the  world  bravely  then,  and  fight  bravel;  to  the 
end,  since  nothing  else  has  been  appointed  us.  I  have  in- 
quired with  myself  often  whether  you  should  settle  here,  at 
London,  m  where.  This  is  but  a  pitiful  place,  hut  indeed  all 
places  are  pitiful.  In  the  grand  univerBal  race  towards  nun 
(economical)  we  are,  as  I  judge,  iihnost  a  whole  generation 
behind  London,  Nevertheless,  here  too  things  are  advancing 
with  most  rapid  pace ;  a  few  years  will  bring  us  a  long  way. 
Universal  Poverty  is  already  here ;  numerous  persons,  and 
these  are  the  wisest,  determine  this  season  to  fly  over  seas, 
to  America,  Australia,  anywhjther  where  the  famine  is  not. 
Buin  economical  is  not  far  distant ;  and  then  in  regard  to 
ruin  spiritual  I  should  say  that  it  was  already  triumphant 
among  us ;  while  in  chaotic  London  there  were  blissful  symp- 
toms here  and  there  discernible  of  palingeneBia.  This  makes 
the  difiference.  In  London,  amid  its  huge  deafening  hubbub 
of  a  Death-Bong,  are  to  be  heard  tones  of  a  Birth-song ; 
while  here  all  is  putrid,  scandalous,  decadent,  hypocritical, and 
sounds  through  your  soul  like  lugubrious  universal  NcBnia, 
chaunted  by  foul  midnight  hags.  There  is  misanthropy  and 
philanthropy  for  you  expressed  with  poetic  emphasis  enough. 

In  sober  truth,  however,  it  might  almost  surprise  one  to 
consider  how  infinitely  small  a  quantity,  not  of  enlightened 
s[)eech,  one  catches  here,  but  even  of  speech  at  all ;  for  the 
jargon  that  is  uttered  without  conviction  from  the  teeth  ont^ 
wards,  who  would  name  that  speech  ?  Peace  be  with  it !  There 
are  books  to  be  got  at ;  air  to  breathe ;  and,  lastly,  a  coach  to 
carry  you  back  moorwards  when  that  becomes  more  tolerable. 

Most  likely  I  mentioned  last  time  that  I  was  writing  a 
paper  on  Cagliostro.  I  might,  perhaps  with  advantage,  have 
asked  you  some  questions  about  his  last  scene  of  life,  your 
Boman  St.  Angelo,  but  I  did  not  recollect  that  possibility, 
and  now  the  thing  is  all  finished  off,  perhaps  more  carefully 
than  it  deserved  to  be.  It  is  for  I^Vaser,  and  may  perhaps 
suit  him  well  enongh ;  otherwise  I  value  the  article  below  a 
pin's  joice ;  it  will  do  no  ill,  and  that  is  the  most 
one    can    say    of   it.     I  am   partly    minded  next    to    set 
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ftnrth  some  small  narrative  abont  the  IHtvmond  Neddace, 
once  so  celebrated  a  basiness,  bat  most  wait  a  day  or  tvo 
till  I  have  freies  Feld.  It  will  serve  me  till  aboat  the  time 
of  oar  depiutnre  homewards,  which  we  date  a  month  hence. 
....  Wilson  I  have  met  only  once  ;  1  had  called  on  him 
before;  as  he  never  retomed  it,  I  could  not  go  near  him 
again,  more  especially  after  all  the  blathering  stuff  he  had 
utt«red  on  the  matter  for  years  past.  I  still  read  his  Maga- 
zine palaver  with  an  affectionate  interest ;  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  &om  him.  We  will  not  quarrel,  but 
also  we  shall  not  agree.  TMs  night  Crordon  invites  me  to 
meet  him  at  supper,  bat  I  cannot  resolve  to  go ;  the  man  is 
not  worth  an  indigestion,  De  Quincey,  who  has  been  once 
seen  oat  this  winter,  sent  me  word  he  would  come  and  see 
me  J  he  will  do  no  such  thing,  poor  little  fellow ;  he  has 
hardly  got  out  of  his  cessio  bonorairij  and  for  the  present 
(little  Moir,  his  Mend,  pathetically  saye),  Mb  living  on  game 
which  has  spoiled  on  the  poulterer's  hands,'  having  made  a 
bai^ain  to  that  effect  with  him,  and  even  mn  op  a  score  of 
Bfteen  pounds.  Sir  William  Hamilton  I  like  best  of  any,  bat 
see  little  of  him.  I  even  met  the  '  hash  B  .  .  .  .  ,'  who  has 
mounted  a  carriage  now  and  rides  prosperously.  '  I  saw  the 
wicked  great  in  power.'  It  was  at  Moir's,  this  rencounter, 
at  dinner ;  the  *  hash '  somewhat  reconciled  to  me  by  his 
presence;  I  traced  in  him  several  features  of  my  friend 
Gagliostro,  and  said  honestly,  Live  then,  enjoy  thyself 
as  subaltern  quack.  The  devil  is  very  busy  with  us  all 
Naso  1  visited  in  the  dining  way  yesternight,  for  the  first 
and  probably  last  time.  'He  -affected  to  be  extremely  kind, . 
and  our  party  (with  an  American  anti-slave  enthusiast  in  it) 
went  off  quite  happily ;  bat  Naeo  wants  that  first  funda- 
mental requisite  of  genius,  I  fear,icOmmon  honesty.  He  has 
paid  me,  and  shabbily,  and  on  compulsion,  that  last  debt  of 
his;  and  now  as  I  reckon  oiir  editorial  Telation  may  have 
terminated.  That  pecuniary  defalcation  of  his  again  sorrow- 
fully altered  my  scriptory  method  of '  procedore.  But  we 
cannot  help  it.     Must  even  turn  ourselves  elsewhere. 
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The  Refonned  Parliament  diaappdnts  every  one  but  me 
and  the  Tories.  Endless  jargon ;  no  bueiueBB  done.  I  do 
not  once  a  month  look  at  the  Bide  of  the  world  it  sits  on ;  let 
it  go  to  the  Devil  its  own  way.  ,  .  .  Of  poor  Edward  Irving 
yotii  OaUgnani  will  perhaps  have  told  yon  enough ;  he  came 
to  Annan  to  be  deposed  ;  made  a  heroico-distracted  speech 
there,  Dow  finishing  off  with  a  Holy  Ghost  shriek  or  two ; 
whereupon  Irving,  calling  on  them  to  *  hear  that,'  indignantly 
withdrew.  He  says,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
that  he  '  did  purpose  to  tarry  in  those  parts  certain  days,  and 
publish  in  the  towns  of  the  coast  the  great  name  of  the 
Lord ; '  which  purpose  '  he  did  accomplish,'  publishing  every- 
where a  variety  of  things.  .  He  was  at  Ecclefechan,  Jean 
writes  ns ;  gray,  toilwom,  haggard,  with  *  an  immense  cravat 
the  size  of  a  sowing-sheet  covering  all  his  breast ; '  the 
country  people  are  full  of  zeal  for  him  ;  but  eveiywhere  else 
his  very  name  is  an  offence  in  decent  society.  '  Publish  in 
the  towns  of  the  Coast ! '  Oh  !  it  is  a  Pickle-herrvng  Tmgedy  i 
the  accursedeBt  thing  one's  eye  could  light  on.  As  for  Dow, 
he  must  surely  ere  long  end  in  4  madhouse.  For  our  poor 
friend  one  knows  not  what  to  predict. 

Jane  has  walked  very  strictly  by  old  Dr.  Hamilton's  law, 
without  any  apparent  advantage.  Her  complaint  seems  like 
mine,  a  kind  of  seated  dyspepsia ;  no  medicine  is  of  avail, 
only  regimen  (when  once  one  can  find  it  out),  &ee  air,  and, 
if  that  was  possible,  cheerfulness  of  mind.  She  bears  up 
with  fixed  resolution,  appears  even  to  enjoy  many  things  in 
Edinburgh,  yet  has  grown  no  stronger  of  late.  We  most 
take  the  good  and  Uie  ill  together,  and  still  hope  for  the 
better.  She  sends  you  her  affection,  and  hopes  we  shall  all 
meet  at  Craigenputtock  once  more.  Be  it  so,  if  it  pleases 
God.  All  things,  as  your  faith  tells  you,  wHl  turn  out  for 
good  if  we  ourselves  prove  good.  Meanwhile,  the  only  clear 
duty  of  man  lies  in  this,  and  nothing  else — work,  work  wisely, 
while  it  is  called  to-day.  Nothing  in  this  universe  now 
frightens  me,  though  yearly  it  grows  more  stupendous,  more 
divine ;  and  the  terrestrial  hfe  appointed  ns  more  poor  and 
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brief.  Eternity  looks  grander  and  kinder  if  Time  grow 
meaner  and  more  hostile.  I  defy  Time  and  tke  spirit  of 
Time. 

Farewell,  dear  John. 

Ever  yoQT  brother, 

T.  Carltle. 

The  account  of  the  visit  to  Edinburgh  began  with 
an  extract  from  Carlyle'a  Note-book.  It  may  end 
with  another. 

MaichSl. 

Wonderful,  and  alas !  most  pitifnl  alternations  of  belief 
and  unbelief  in  me.  On  the  whole  no  encouragement  to  be 
met  with  here  in  Edinburgh  j  '  all  men,'  says  John  Gordon 
naively,  *  are  quite  taken  up  with  making  a  livelihood.'  It 
is  taken  for  granted,  I  find,  that  of  me  nothing  can  be  made 
— that  I  am,  economically  speaking,  but  a  lost  man.  No  great 
error  there,  perhaps ;  but  if  it  is  added  by  my  friends  them- 
selves that  therefore  I  am  spiritually  lost  ?  One's  ears  are 
bewildered  by  the  inane  chatter  of  the  people  ;  one's  heart 
is  for  hours  and  days  overcast  by  the  sad  feeling :  *  There  is 
none  then,  not  one,  that  will  believe  in  me  ! '  Great  in  this 
life  is  the  communion  of  man  with  man.  Meanwhile,  con- 
tinue to  beUeve  in  thyaelf.  Let  the  chattering  of  innumer- 
able gigmen  pass  by  thee  as  what  it  is.  Wait  thou  on  the 
bounties  of  thy  unseen  Taskmaster,  on  the  bests  of  thy 
inward  DuEftnon.  Sow  the  seed  field  of  Time.  What  if  thou 
see  no  fruit  of  it  ?  another  will.    Be  not  weak. 

Neither  fear  thou  that  this  thy  great  message  of  the 
Natural  Imng  the  Supematiual  will  wholly  perish  onuttered. 
One  way  or  other  it  will  and  shall  be  uttered — write  it  down 
on  paper  any  way ;  speak  it  from  thee — so  shall  thy  painful, 
destitute  existence  not  have  been  in  vain.  Oh,  in  vain  ? 
Hadst  thou,  even  thou,  a  message  from  the  Eternal,  and 
thou  grudgest  the  travail  of  thy  embassy  ?  0  thou  of  little 
faith! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A.D.  1833.      leX.  38. 

The  four  months'  experience  of  Edinburgh  had  con- 
vinced Carlyle  that  there  at  leaat  could  be  no  perma- 
nent home  for  him.  If  driven  to  leave  his  '  castle  on 
the  moor,'  it  must  be  for  London — only  London.  In 
April  he  found  that  he  had  gathered  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  his  article  on  the  Diamond  Necklace,  which 
he  could  work  up  at  Craigenputtock.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  May  he  was  again  in  Annandale  on  his  way 
home,  Mrs.  Carlyle  miserably  iU,  and  craving  like  a 
woimded  wild  animal  to  creep  away  out  of  human 
sight.  *  I  left  Edinburgh,'  he  wrote, '  with  the  grieved 
heart  customary  to  me  on  visits  thither ;  a  wretched 
infidel  place  ;  not  one  man  that  could  forward  you,  co- 
operate with  you  in  any  useful  thing.  Scarcely  one  I 
could  find  (except  Sir  William  Hamilton)  that  could 
speak  a  sincere  word.  I  bought  several  books  in  Edin- 
burgh, carried  back  with  me  materials  enough  for  re- 
flection ;  the  very  contradictions,  even  unjust  ones,  you 
meet  with,  are  elements  of  new  progress.  My  presence 
there  was  honoured  with  many  a  kind  civility,  too ;  was 
publicly  acknowledged  by  a  kind  of  lampoon,  lauda- 
tive-vituperative (as  it  ought  to  be),  by  one  Brown, 
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editor  of  a  newspaper,  whom  I  have  known  at  a  dis- 
tance aa  a  blustering  bubblyjock  much  given  to  fabri- 
cation ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  relieved  Professor  WUson 
from  the  necessity  of  fabricating  any  more  in  my  behalf 
by  decidedly  cutting  him  the  day  before  we  left  town. 
I  was  quite  wearied  with  the  man,  his  deep  desire  to 
be  familiar  with  me,  his  numerous  evasions  to  meet 
me,  his  lies  to  excuse  these ;  and  so  in  mere  Christian 
charity  brought  it  to  an  end.  My  feelings  to  him 
remain,  I  hope,  unchanged,  as  much  as  I  can  make 
them — admiration  for  a  very  superior  talent,  for  many 
gleams  of  worth  and  generosity  ;  contempt,  pity  for 
his  cowardice,  for  his  want  of  spiritual  basis,  which 
renders  all  his  force  a  self-destructive  one,'  properly 
no  force  at  all.  Thus  did  I  finish  off  with  Edinburgh, 
not  in  the  most  balsamic  fashion.' 

The  work  which  Carlyle  had  done  in  the  winter 
had  more  than  paid  his  modest  expenses.  He  was 
still  undetermined  how  next  to  proceed,  and  felt  a 
need  of  rest  and  reflection.  It  seemed,  he  said,  as 
if  '  the  first  act  of  his  life  was  closing,  the  second  not 
yet  opened.'  Means  to  go  on  upon  were  found  in  the 
hitherto  unfortunate  Teufelsdriickh.  Unable  to  find 
an  accoucheur  who  would  introduce  him  to  the  world 
complete,  he  was  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  produced 
limb  by  limb  in '  Fraser's  Magazine.'  Fraser,  however, 
who  had  hitherto  piud  Carlyle  twenty  guineas  a  sheet 
for  his  articles  (five  guineas  more  than  he  paid  any 
other  contributor),  had  to  stipulate  for  paying  no 
more  than  twelve  upon  this  unlucky  venture.  Ten 
sheets  were  to  be  allotted  to  Teufel  in  ten  successive 
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numbers.  Thus  '  Sartor  Resartus '  waa  to  find  its  way 
into  print  at  last  in  this  and  the  following  year,  and 
sufficient  money  waa  provided  for  the  Craigenputtock 
housekeeping  for  another  twelve  months. 

The  summer  bo  begun  was  a  useful  and  not  un- 
pleasant one.  John  Carlyle,  returning  from  Italy, 
spent  two  months  of  it  in  his  brother's  house,  intend- 
ing at  the  end  of  them  to  rejoin  Lady  Clare  and  go 
again  abroad  with  her.  There  were  occasional  visits 
to  Scotsbrig.  Many  books  were  read,  chiefly  about 
the  French  Revolution,  while  from  the  Journal  it 
appears  that  Carlyle  was  putting  himself  through  a 
severe  cross-examination,  discovering,  for  one  thing, 
that  he  waa  too  intolerant,  '  his  own  private  discon- 
tent mingling  considerably  with  his  zeal  against  evil- 
doers,' too  contemptuously  indifferent  *  to  those  who 
were  not  forwarding  him  on  his  course  ; '  wanting  in 
courtesy,  and  '  given  to  far  too  much  emphasis  in  the 
expression  of  his  convictions.'  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  ascertain  what  his  special  powers  were,  and 
what  were  the  limits  of  them.  '  I  begin  to  suspect,' 
he  wrote, '  that  I  have  no  -poetic  talent  whatever,  but 
of  this,  too,  am  no  wise  absolutely  mire.  It  still  seems 
as  if  a  whole  magazine  of  faculty  lay  in  me  all  un- 
developed ;  held  in  thraldom  by  the  meanest  physical 
and  economical  causes.' 

One  discovery  came  on  him  as  a  startling  sui-prise. 

'  On  the  whole  art  thou  not  among  the  vainest  of 
hving  men?  At  bottom  among  the  very  vainest? 
Oh,  the  sorry,  mad  ambitions  that  lurk  in  thee  I  Qod 
deUver  me  from  vanity,  from  self-conceit,  the  first  sin 
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of  this  universe,  and  the  last,  for  I  think  it  will  •mver 
leave  us.' 

Mrs.  Carlyle  continued  ill  and  out  of  spirits,  bene- 
fiting less  than  she  had  hoped  from  her  brother-in- 
law's  skill  in  medicine,  yet  contriving  now  and  then 
to  sketch  in  her  humorous  way  the  accidents  of  the 
moorland  existence.  She  had  an  unlucky  habit  of 
dating  her  letters  only  by  the  day  of  the  week,  or 
sometimes  not  at  all,  and  as  those  to  Annandale  were 
sent  often  by  private  hand,  there  is  no  post-mark  to 
make  good  her  shortcomings. 

The  following  letter  to  her  mother-in-law,  how- 
ever, is  assigned  by  Carlyle  to  the  summer  of  1833. 
Written  at  what  time  it  may,  it  will  serve  as  a  genuine 
pictiire  of  Crjugenputtock  life. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Cr^genputtock, 
My  dear  Mother, — I  am  not  satisfied  it  should  be  even  so 
much  as  whi^ered  that  I  have  been  scared  from  Scotsbrig 
by  the  grate  reform,  or  by  any  other  caoae.  Surely  I  have 
come  through  earthquakes  enough  in  my  time  (and  with  an 
honourable,  thorough  beaQUg)  to  have  acquired  a  character 
on  that  head  more  unimpeachable.  But,  to  be  sure,  the 
calumny  was  no  invention  of  yours,  but  of  younger  heads 
less  eminent  for  charity.  It  was  the  long  journey  I  boggled 
at  on  the  last  occasion,  being  in  a  despairing  mood  at  the 
time  with  want  of  sleep,  and  dearly  I  rued,  every  hour  of  my 
husband's  absence,  that  I  had  not  accompanied  him,  when, 
if  I  must  needs  have  been  ill,  I  might  at  least  have  been  so 
without  molestation.    Another  time  we  will  do  better. 

Carlyle  is  toiling  away  at  the  new  article,'  and  though 
>  ■  IHamond  necklitce.— T.  C 
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by  no  means  content  with  the  way  he  makes  (when  is  he 
ever  content?),  still,  aB  you  used  to  say,  'what  is  down 
wUl  not  jump  ont  again.'  In  three  weeks  or  so  it  will  be 
done  and  then  we  come.  I  am  certainly  mended  since  you 
were  here  ;  but '  deed  Mrs.  Carle's  maist  ashamed  to  8ay%' 
a's  still  weakly  and  takes  no  unusual  &itigue  without  suffering 
for  it.  The  toil  and  trouble  I  had  about  Betty  '  did  me  great 
mischief,  which  I  have  scarcely  yet  got  over ;  for  the  rest 
that  explosion  has  had  no  unpleasant  consequences.  The 
wonmn  I  got  in  her  stead,  on  an  investigation  of  three 
minutes,  proves  to  be  quite  as  clever  a  senant  as  she  was 
whom  I  investigated  for  the  space  of  three  half-years,  and 
rode  as  I  compute  some  hundred  miles  after.  Deaf  as  a  door 
□ail,  the  present  individual  has  nevertheless  conducted  her- 
self quite  satisfactorily,  except  that  Carlyle's  silk  handkerchief 
is  occasionally  in  requisition  (ofteuer,  I  think,  than  there  is 
any  visible  cause),  wiping  off  particles  of  dust;  and  once,  by 
awful  oversight,  a  small  dead  mouse  was  permitted  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  his  bowl  of  porridge.  We  are  not  to  keep 
her,  however,  because  of  her  deafness,  which  in  any  other 
place,  where  her  ears  would  be  called  into  vigorous  action, 
would  make  her  the  mere  effigy  of  a  servant.  I  got  back 
the  black  button  who  was  here  when  you  came,  whom  I 
know  to  be  ignorant  as  a  sucking  child  of  almost  everything 
I  require  her  to  do,  but  whom  I  hope  to  find  honest,  diligent, 
good  humoured,  and  qtuck  in  the  up-take. 

I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mrs.  Montagu  last  week, 
reproaching  me  with  forgetfulness  of  her. 

We  have  not  heard  from  or  of  Jeffrey  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  he  will  certainly  write  on  Wednesday  to  acknowledge 
the  repayment  of  his  debt,  which  is  a  great  load  off  our 
minds.^ 

'  A  mitconducted  maid. 

■  Oarlf le'a  debt  to  JefFre;  had  been  ptdd  the  aummer  before.  Either, 
therefore,  Oulyle  was  miBfatken  in  the  dat«  of  this  letter,  and  for 
<  IHamond  Necklace  '  we  should  read  Diderot ;  or  there  had  been  aome 
further  debt  of  John  Carlyle's, 
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My  motlier  writes  in  great  alarm  about  cholera,  which  is 
at  Fenpont  withia  three  miles  of  her ;  three  persons  have 
died.  I  hare  been  expecting  nothing  else,  and  my  dread 
of  it  ia  not  greater  for  its  being  at  hand.  The  answer  to  all 
such  terrors  is  simply  what  Carlyle  said  a  year  ago  to  some 
one  who  told  him  in  Loudon,  '  Cholera  is  here  : '  '  When  is 
death  not  here  ?  ' 

The  next  letter  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  bears  a  clear 
(late  of  its  own,  and  was  written  while  John  Carlyle 
was  staying  at  Craigenpultock.     It  is  to  Eliza  Miles. 

Croigenputtock  ;  July  16, 1833. 
My  deer  Eliza, — I  well  remember  the  fine  evening  last 
year  when  I  received  yoor  letter.  I  was  riding  alone  across 
our  solitary  moor  when  I  met  my  boy  returning  &om  the 
post-office,  and  took  it  from  him  and  opened  it  and  read  it 
on  horsebaolt,  too  anxious  for  news  about  you  to  keep  it  for 
a  more  convenient  place.  Had  anyone  predicted  to  me  th^n 
that  the  good,  kind,  trustful  letter  was  to  tie  unanswered 
for  a  whole  year,  I  should  have  treated  snch  prediction  as  an 
injurious  calumny  which  there  was  not  Uie  remotest  chance 
of  my  justifying !  Alas  \  and  it  is  actually  so !  For  a 
whole  year  I  have  left  my  dear  little  friend  in  Ampton 
Street  to  form  what  theory  she  pleased  concerning  the  state 
of  my  mind  towards  her ;  and  finally,  I  suppose,  to  set  me 
down  for  heartless  and  fickle,  and  dismiss  my  remembrance 
with  a  sigh ;  for  her  gentle,  afiectionate  nature  ia  incapable, 
I  believe,  of  more  indignant  reproach.  And  yet,  Eliza  (it 
was),  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  I  am  capable  of 
as  strong  attachment  as  yourself  (which  is  saying  much), 
and  if  I  do  not  abandon  myself  to  my  attachment  as  you  do, 
it  is  only  because  I  am  older,  have  had  my  dreams  oftener 
brought  into  collision  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  learnt 
from  the  heart-rending  jarring  of  such  collision  that  '  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  and  that  one's  only  safe  dependence 
13  in  oneself — I  mean  in  the  good  that  is  in  one.    As  little 
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am  I  fickle,  whicb  I  mtiBt  beg  yoa  to  believe  on  truHt ;  aince 
my  past  life,  which  wonld  bear  me  oat  in  the  boagt,  is  all 
unknown  to  yon.  What  is  it,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  makes 
me  &il  in  bo  simple  a  duty  of  friendship  as  the  writing  of  a 
letter  ?  It  is  sometimes  sheer  indolence,  Bometimes  sick- 
ness, sometimes  procrastination.  My  first  impulse,  after 
reading  your  letter,  was  to  sit  down  and  answer  it  by  the 
very  next  post.  Then  I  thought  I  will  wait  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's return,  that  he  may  frank  it.  Then  troubles  thickened 
round  me :  my  mother's  illness,  my  grandfather's  death, 
gave  me  much  &tigue  of  body  and  mind.  That,  again, 
increased  to  cruel  height  my  own  persevering  ailments. 
About  the  new  year  we  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  we 
stayed  till  the  beginning  of  May.  It  was  a  fuUy  more 
onhealthy  winter  for  me  than  the  previous  one  in  London.  I 
wrote  to  no  one ;  bad  enough  to  do  in  striving  with  the 
tempter  ever  present  with  me  in  the  shape  of  headaches, 
heartache,  and  all  kinds  of  aches,  that  I  might  not  break 
out  into  fiery  indignation  over  my  own  destiny  and  all  the 
earth's.  Since  my  home  coming  I  have  improved  to  a 
wonder,  and  the  days  have  passed,  I  scarce  know  how,  in  the 
pleasant  hopelessness  that  long-continued  pain  sometimes 
leaves  behind. 

Xay,  I  must  not  wrong  myself.  I  have  not  been  quite 
idle.  I  have  made  a  gown  which  would  delight  Mrs.  Page, 
it  looks  so  neat  and  clean;  and  a  bonnet,  and  loaves  of 
bread  innumerable.  At  present  I  am  reading  Italian  most 
of  the  day  with  my  medical  brother-in-law,  who  is  home  at 
present  from  Rome.  It  was  my  husband  who,  for  all  his 
frightening  you  with  some  books,  raised  me  from  Ariosto  to- 
day, with  the  chiding  words  that  it  would  be  altogether 
shameful  if  I  let  his  book  parcel  go  without  that  letter  for 
Miss  Miles,  which  I  had  talked  of  writing  these  six  months 
back. 

,  .  .  How  is  your  health  ?  I  hope  yon  do  not  go  oft«n 
to  Dr.  Fisher's,  or  at  all.  The  more  I  see  of  doctors  the 
more  I  hold  by  my  old  heresy  that  they  are  all  •  physicians 
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of  no  valne.'  Mj  brother-in-law  is  a  paragon  of  the  class, 
but  he  is  BO  by — in  as  much  as  possible — undoctoring  him- 
self. He  told  me"  yesterday, '  Could  I  give  you  some  agree- 
able occupation  to  fill  your  whole  mind,  it  would  do  more 
for  yon  than  all  the  medicines  in  existence.' 

I  wish  I  had  you  here  to  drink  new  milk  and  ride  my 
horse. 

We  are  at  borne  now  for  the  summer  and  autumn,  most 
likely  ioz  the  winter  also.  We  think  of  France  next  summer, 
and  moving  in  the  interim  were  scarce  worth  while.  Surely 
your  father  might  find  someone  travelling  to  Edinburgh  by 
sea,  who  would  take  chai^  of  you.  It  ie  the  easiest  and 
chea])e3t  conveyance  possible. 

Write  to  me  all  that  you  are  thinking  and  wishing,  and 
never  doubt  my  kind  feelings  towards  you. 

Your  sincere  iriend, 

Jane  Carlyle. 

John  Carlyle  remained  at  Craigenputtock  for  a 
month  longer,  and  then  left  it  to  return  with  Lady 
Clare  to  Italy.  Carlyle  saw  him  off  in  the  liverpool 
steamer  from  Annan,  and  went  back  to  solitude  and 
work.  He  says  that  he  was  invariably  sick  and 
miserable  before  he  could  write  to  any  real  purpose. 
His  first  attempt  at  the  Diamond  Necklace  had 
failed,  and  he  had  laid  it  aside.  The  entries  in  his 
journal  show  more  than  usual  despondency. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

AugustH, — So  now  all  this  racketing  and  riding  has  ended, 
and  I  am  left  here  the  soUtariest,  stranded,  most  helpless  crea- 
ture that  I  have  been  for  many  years.  Months  of  suffering  and 
painful  indolence  I  see  before  me ;  for  in  much  I  am  wrong, 
and  till  it  is  righted,  or  on  the  way  to  being  so,  I  cannot 
help  myself.  Nobody  asks  me  to  work  at  articles,  and  as 
need  does  not  drive  me  to  do  it  for  a  while,  I  have  no  call  in 
VOL.  U.  A  A 
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that  direction.  The  thing  I  want  to  write  is  quite  other 
than  an  article.  Happily  (thia  in  ptrebftbly  my  greatest 
happiness),  the  chief  desire  of  my  mind  has  i^ain  become 
to  wriit  a  masterpiece,  let  it  be  acknowledged  as  soch  or 
not  acknowledged.  The  idea  of  the  universe  struggles  dark 
and  painful  in  me,  which  I  must  deliver  out  of  me  or  be 
wretched.  But,  then,  How?  How?  We  cannot  think  of 
changing  our  abode  at  present;  indeed,  had  we  even  the 
necessary  funds  for  living  in  London  itself,  what  better  were 
it  ?  and  I  in  such  a  want,  in  such  a  mood  !  Tkyeelf  only  art 
to  blame.  Take  thyself  vigorously  to  task.  Cast  out  the 
unclean  thing  from  thee,  or  go  deeper  and  deeper  keUward 
with  it. 

For  the  last  year  my  faith  has  lain  under  a  most  sad 
eclipse ;  I  have  been  a  considerably  worse  man  than  before. 

At  this  moment  I  write  only  in  treble,  of  a  situation,  of  a 
set  of  feelings  that  longs  to  express  itself  in  the  voice  of 
thunder.     Be  still  1    Be  still ! 

In  all  times  there  is  a  word  which,  spoken  to  men,  to 
the  actual  genemtion  of  men,  would  thrill  their  inmost  soul. 
But  the  way  to  find  that  word  ?  The  way  to  speak  it  when 
found  ?     Opus  eat  conaulto  with  a  vengeance. 

On  the  whole  it  is  good,  it  is  absolutely  needful  for  one 
to  be  humbled  and  prostrated,  and  thrown  among  the  pots 
&om  time  to  time.  Life  is  a  school :  we  are  perverse 
scholars  to  the  last  and  require  the  rod. 

Above  me,  as  I  thought  last  night  in  going  to  sleep,  is 
the  mute  Immenaity ;  Eternity  is  behind  and  before.  WTiat 
are  all  the  cares  of  this  short  little  Platform  of  existence 
that  they  should  give  thee  Pain  ?  But  on  the  whole  man  is 
such  a  Ihmliem,  and  runs  himself  into  contradiction,  the 
second  step  he  makes  from  the  beaten  road  of  the  practical. 
I  may  lament  meanwhile  that  (for  want  of  symbols?)  those 
grand  verities  (the  reallest  of  the  real)  Infinitude,  Eternity, 
should  have  so  faded  from  the  view,  from  the  grasp,  of  the 
most  earnest,  and  left,  the  t«sk  of  right  living  a  problem 
harder  than  ever. 
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Have  to  walk  down  to  the  Bmithy  (my  dame  riding)  and 
bring  up  a  gig :  thus  are  the  high  and  the  low  mingled.  I 
read  books  enough,  but  they  are  worthless  and  their  effect 
worthless.  Henry's  Britain^  Poor  Law  CommisHon,  Paris 
and  Histor.  Scenes,  &c.,  &c.,  all  these  are  naught  or  nearly 
BO ;  errand  '  for  the  gig  is  better  work  for  me.  At  any  rate 
it  is  work ;  so  to  it.' 

The  next  entry  in  the  Journal  ia  in  another 
harwlwriting.  It  is  merely  a  name — '  Ealph  Waldo 
Emerson.' 

The  Carlyles  were  sitting  alone  at  dinner  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  end  of  August  when  a 
Dumfties  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  there  stepped 
out  of  it  a  young  American  then  unknown  to  fame, 
but  whose  influence  in  hia  o^vn  country  equals  that  of 
Carlyle  in  ours,  and  whose  name  stands  connected 
with  his  wherever  the  English  langu^e  is  spoken. 
Emerson,  the  younger  of  the  two,  had  just  broken 
his  Unitarian  fetters,  and  was  looking  out  and  round 
him  Uke  a  young  eagle  longing  for  light.  He  had 
read  Carlyle's  articles  and  had  discerned  with  the 
instinct  of  genius  that  here  was  a  voice  speaking  real 
and  fiery  convictions,  and  no  longer  echoes  and  con- 
ventionalisms. He  had  come  to  Europe  to  study  its 
social  and  spiritual  phenomena ;  and  to  the  young 
Emerson,  as  to  the  old  Goethe,  the  most  important  of 
them  appeai'ed  to  be  Carlyle.  He  had  obtained  an 
introduction  to  him  from  John  Mill,  in  London, 
armed  with  which  he  had  come  off  to  Scotland.  Mill 
had  prepared  Carlyle  for  his  possible  appearance  not 
very  favourably,  and  perhaps  recognised  in  after 
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years  the  fallibility  of  his  judgment.  Carlyle  made 
no  auch  mistake.  The  fact  itself  of  a  young  American 
having  been  so  affected  by  his  writings  as  to  have 
sought  him  out  in  the  Dunscore  moors,  was  a  homage 
of  the  kind  which  he  could  especially  value  and  ap- 
preciate. The  acquaintance  tlien  begun  to  their 
mutual  pleasure  ripened  into  a  deep  friendship,  which 
has  remained  unclouded  in  spite  of  wide  divergences 
of  opinion  throughout  their  working  lives,  and  con- 
tinues warm  as  ever,  at  the  moment  when  I  am 
writing  these  words  (June  27, 1880),  when  the  labours 
of  both  of  them  are  over,  and  they  wait  in  age  and 
infirmity  to  be  called  away  from  a  world  to  which 
they  have  given  freely  all  that  they  had  to  give. 

Emerson's  visit  at  tliis  moment  is  particularly 
welcome,  since  it  gives  the  only  sketch  we  have  of 
Carlyle's  life  at  Craigenputtock  aa  it  was  seen  by 
others.^ 

From  Edinburgh,  writes  Emerson,  I  went  to  the  High- 
lands, and  on  my  return  I  came  from  G-lasgow  to  Dumfries, 
and  being  intent  on  delivering  a  letter  which  I  had  brought 
from  Borne,*  inquired  for  Craigenputtock,  It  was  a  farm  in 
Nithsdale,  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  sixteen  miles  distant. 
No  public  coach  passed  near  it,  so  I  took  a  priv-ate  carriage 
from  the  inn.  I  found  the  house  amid  desolate  heatheiy 
hills,  where  the  lonely  scholar  nourished  hia  mighty  heart. 
Carlyle  was  a  man  from  his  youth,  an  author  who  did  not 
need  to  hide  from  his  readers,  and  as  absolute  a  man  of  the 
world,  unknown  and  exiled  on  that  hill  farm,  as  if  holding  on 
his  own  terms  what  is  best  in  London.     He  was  tall  and 

■  En^iA  Trait*,  Emenon'B  PioBe  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  IQS. 
*  From  Giutaved'EicliUittl.  Emerson  does  not  mention  tlienute  from 
Hill.    I'erhaps  tli^  mutiul  im|iremu)ns  were  not  diatimilftr. 
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gatmt,  with  a  cliff-like  brov,  and  holding  his  extmordinary 
powers  of  conversation  in  eafiy  command;  clinging  to  his 
nOTtbern  accent  with  evident  relish ;  fall  of  lively  aneedotc, 
and  with  a  streaming  bnmonr  which  floated  everything  he 
looked  upon.  Hie  talk,  playfully  exalting  the  most  familiar 
objects,  put  the  companion  at  once  into  an  acquaintance  with 
his  Lars  and  Lemurs,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  learn  what 
was  predestined  to  be  a  pretty  mythology.  Few  were  the  ob- 
jects and  lonely  the  man,  '  not  a  person  to  speak  to  within 
sixteen  miles  except  the  minister  of  Dunscore ; '  bo  that 
books  inevitably  made  his  topics. 

He  had  names  of  his  own  for  all  the  matters  familiar  to 
his  discourse.  '  Blackwood's '  was  the  *  Sand  Magazine.' 
Fra^er'g  nearer  approach  to  possibility  of  life  was  the  *  Mud 
Magazine;'  a  piece  of  road  near  1^,  that  marked  some 
fiiiled  enter^irise  was  *  the  Grave  of  the  last  Sixpence.' 
When  too  much  praise  of  any  genins  annoyed  him,  he  professed 
largely  to  admire  the  talent  shown  by  hie  pig.  He  had  spent 
much  time  and  contrivance  in  confining  the  poor  beast  to  one 
encloeure  in  his  pen ;  but  pig,  by  great  strokes  of  judgment, 
had  found  out  how  to  let  a  board  down,  and  had  foiled  him. 
For  all  that,  he  still  thought  man  the  moat  plastic  little 
fellow  in  the  planet,  and  he  liked  Nero's  death,  Qualis  artifex 
pereo !  better  than  most  history.  He  worships  a  man  that 
will  manifest  any  tmth  to  him.  At  one  time  he  had  inquired 
and  read  a  good  deal  about  America.  Lander's  principle  was 
mere  rebellion,  and  that  he  feared  was  the  American  principle. 
The  beet  thing  he  knew  of  that  country  was  that  in  it  a  man 
can  have  meat  for  his  labour.  He  had  read  in  Stewart's 
book  that  when  he  inquired  in  a  New  York  hotel  for  the 
Boots,  he  had  been  shown  across  the  street,  and  had  found 
Mungo  in  his  own  house  dining  on  roast  turkey. 

We  talked  of  books.  Plato  he  does  not  read,  and  he  dis- 
paraged Socrates ;  and,  when  pressed,  persisted  in  making 
Mirabeau  a  hero.  Gibbon  he  called  the  splendid  bridge  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new.  His  own  reading  had  been  multi- 
farious.    'Tristram  Shandy '  was  one  of  his  first  books  after 
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'Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  'Kobertson's  America,'  an  early 
foTourite.  Rousseau's  '  Confessiona '  had  discovered  to  him 
that  he  was  not  a  dunce ;  and  it  was  now  ten  years  since 
he  had  learned  0eiman  by  the  advice  of  a  man  who  tohl 
him  he  would  find  in  that  language  what  he  wanted. 

He  took  despaiting  or  satirical  views  of  literature  at  this 
moment ;  recounted  the  incredible  sums  paid  in  one  year  by 
the  great  booksellers  for  puffing.  Hence  it  comes  that  no 
newspaper  is  trusted  now,  no  books  are  bought,  and  the 
bookselltrs  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy. 

He  still  returned  to  English  pauperism,  the  crowded 
country,  the  selfish  abdication  by  public  men  of  all  that 
public  persons  should  perform.  Government  should  direct 
poor  men  what  to  do.  '  Foot  Irish  folk  come  wandering  over 
these  moors ;  my  dame,'  he  said, '  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  to 
every  son  of  Adam  bread  to  eat,  and  supplies  his  wants  to  the 
next  house.  But  here  are  thousands  of  acres  which  might  give 
them  all  meat,  and  nobody  to  bid  these  poor  Irish  go  to  the 
moor  and  till  it.  They  burned  the  stacks,  and  so  found  a 
way  to  force  the  rich  people  to  attend  to  them.' 

We  went  out  to  walk  over  long  hills,  and  looked  at 
Criflfel,  then  without  his  cap,  and  down  into  Wordsworth's 
country.  There  we  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  was  not  Carlyle'a  fault  that  we  talked  on  that 
topic,  for  he  has  the  natural  disinclination  of  every  nimble 
spirit  to  bruise  itself  against  walls,  and  did  not  like  to  place 
himself  where  no  step  can  be  taken.  But  he  was  honest 
and  true,  and  cognisant  of  the  subtle  links  that  bind  ages 
together,  and  saw  how  every  event  affects  all  the  future. 
'  Christ  died  on  the  tree :  that  built  Dunscore  kiik  yonder ; 
that  brought  you  and  me  together.  Time  has  only  a  relative 
enstence.' 

He  was  already  turning  his  eyes  towards  London  with  a 
scholar's  appreciation.  London  is  the  heart  of  the  world,  be 
said,  wonderful  only  from  the  mass  of  human  beings.  He 
liked  the  huge  machine.  Each  keeps  its  own  round.  The 
baker's  boy  brings  muffins  to  the  window  at  a  fixed  hour 
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every  day,  and  that  is  all  the  Londoner  knows  or  wishes  to 
know  on  the  subject.  But  it  turned  out  good  men.  He 
named  certain  individuals,  especially  one  man  of  letters,  his 
Mend,  the  best  mind  he  knew,  whom  London  had  well 
served. 

Emerson  stayed  for  a  night  and  was  gone  in 
the  morning,  seeking  other  notabilities.  Carlyle 
liked  him  well.  Two  days  later  he  writes  to  his 
mother : — 

Three  little  happinesses  have  beMIen  us :  first,  a  piano 
tuner,  procured  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  has  been  here, 
entirely  reforming  the  piano,  so  that  I  can  hear  alittle  music 
now,  which  does  me  no  little  good.  Secondly,  Major  Irving 
of  Gribton,  who  used  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  live  and 
shoot  at  Craigenvey,  came  in  one  day  to  ua,  and  after  some 
clatter  offered  us  a  rent  of  five  pounds  for  the  right  to  shoot 
here,  and  even  tabled  the  cash  that  moment,  and  would  not 
pocket  it  again.  Money  easilier  won  never  sate  in  my 
pocket ;  money  for  delivering  us  from  a  great  nuisance,  for 
now  I  will  tell  every  gunner  applicant,  *  I  cannot,  sir ;  it  is 
let.'  Our  third  happiness  was  the  arrival  of  a  certain  young 
unknown  friend,  named  Emerson,  from  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  who  turned  aside  so  far  from  his  British,  French,  and 
Italian  travels  to  see  me  here !  He  had  an  introduction  from 
Mill  and  a  Frenchman  (Baron  d'Eichthal's  nephew),  whom 
John  knew  at  Rome.  Of  course  we  could  do  no  other  than 
welcome  him ;  the  rather  as  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  lovable  creatures  in  himself  we  had  ever  looked  on. 
He  stayed  till  next  diiy  with  us,  and  talked  and  heard  talk 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  left  ua  all  really  sad  to  ^Mirt  with 
him.  Jane  says  it  is  the  first  journey  since  Noah's  Deluge 
undertaken  to  Craigenputtock  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
any  case  we  had  a  cheerful  day  from  it,  and  ought  to  be 
thankful. 
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DuriDg  these  months,  the  autumD  of  1833  and 
the  beginning  of  the  year  which  followed,  a  close 
correapondence  was  maintained  between  Carlyle  and 
John  Mill.  Carlyle's  part  of  it  I  have  not  seen,  but 
on  both  sides  tlie  letters  must  have  been  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Thinly  sprinkled  with  information 
about  common  friends,  they  related  almost  entirely 
to  the  deepest  questions  wliich  concern  humanity ; 
and  the  letters  of  Mill  are  remarkable  for  simplicity, 
humility,  and  the  most  disinterested  desire  for  truth. 
He  had  much  to  learn  about  Carlyle ;  he  was  not 
quick  to  understand  character,  and  was  distressed  to 
find,  as  their  communications  became  more  intimate, 
how  widely  their  views  were  divided.  He  bad  been 
bred  a  utihtarian.  He  had  been  taught  that  virtue 
led  necessarily  to  happiness,  and  was  perplexed  at 
Carlyle's  insistance  on  Entsagen  (renunciation  of  per- 
sonal happiness)  as  essential  to  noble  action.  He 
had  been  surprised  that  Carlyle  liked  Emerson,  who 
had  appeared  to  him  perhaps  a  visionary.  Carlyle, 
intending  to  write  another  book,  was  hesitating  be- 
tween a  life  of  John  Knox  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Either  subject  would  give  him  the  opportunity, 
which  he  wanted,  of  e^tpressiiig  his  spiritual  convic- 
tions. His  inclination  at  this  moment  was  towards 
the  liistory  of  hie  own  country,  and  he  had  recom- 
mended Mill  to.  write -on  the  Revolution.  Mill  felt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  him, 
without  expressing  completely  .bis  views  on  Chris- 
tianity, ■  which  the  condition  of  public  feeling  in 
Engiajid  would   not"  allow  him   to  do.      He  sjKjke 
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tenderly  and  reverently  of  the  pereonal  character  of 
the  Founder  of  Christiamty,  and  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  he  wi'ote  as  if  he  was  confident  that  Carlyle 
agreed  with  him.     But,  below  the  truth  of  any  par- 
ticular religion,  there  lay  the  harder  problem  of  the 
existence  and  providence  of  God,  and  here  it  seemed  1     / 
thatCarlylehad  a  positive  faith,while  Mill  had  no  more  \  ■' 
than  a  sense  of  probability.     Carlyle  admitted  that  so  ' 
far  as  external  evidence  went,  the  Being  of  God  was 
a  supposition  inadequately  proved.     The  grounds  of 
certainty  which  Carlyle  found  in  himself,  MUl,  much 
as  he  desired  to  share  Carlyle 's  behef,  confessed  that 
he  was  unable  to  recognise.    So  again  with  the  soul. 
There  was  no  proof  that  it  perished  with  the  body, 
but  again  there  was  no  proof  that  it  did  not.    Duty 
was  the  deepest  of  all  reahties,  but  the  origin  of  duty, 
for  all  Mill  could  tell,  might  be  the  tendency  of  right  | 
action  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  < 
Such  general  happiness  doubtless  could  best  be  pro- 
moted by  each  person  developing  his  own  powers. 
Carlyle  insisted  that  every  man  had  a  special  task     I 
assigned  to  him,  which  it  was  his  business  to  discover ;    j 
but  the  question  remained,  by  whom  and  how  the 
task  was  assigned ;  and  the  truth  might  only  be  that 
men  in  fact  were  bom  with  various  qualities,  and 
that  the  general  good  was  most  effectually  promoted 
by  the  special  cultivation  of  those  qualities. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  further  so 
interesting  an  exposition  of  Mill's  views  when  I  am 
forbidden  to  use  his  own  language,  and  must  express 
his  meaning  in  a  circuitous  paraphrase.     The  letters 
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themselves  may  perhaps  be  published  hereafter  by 
those  to  whom  they  belong.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
correspondence  only  because  it  turned  the  balauce  in 
Carlyle'fl  mind,  sent  him  immediately  back  again  to 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Diamond  Necklace,  and 
decided  for  him  that  he  should  himself  undertake  the 
work  which  was  to  make  his  name  famous. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

A.D.  1833.  SX.  88. 

Whem  John  Carlyle  left  Craigenputtock  to  rejoin 
Lady  Clare,  the  partiug  between  the  brothers  had 
been  exceptionally  sad.  The  popularity  with  Review 
editors  which  had  followed  Carlyle's  appearance  in 
Loudon  was  as  brief  as  it  had  been  sudden.  His 
haughty  tone  towards  them,  and  hia  theory  of  '  the 
Dogs'  Carrion  Cart,'  as  a  description  of  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  could  not  have  recommended  him  to  their 
favour.  The  article  on  Goethe  was  received  unfavour- 
ably, Cochrane  said  with  unqualified  disapproval. 
'  Sartor '  when  it  began  to  appear  in '  Fraser '  piecemeal, 
met  a  still  harder  judgment.  No  one  could  tell  what 
to  make  of  it.  The  writer  was  considered  a  hterary  \ 
maniac,  and  tlie  unlucky  editor  was  dreading  tlie  ruin 
of  his  magazine.  The  brothers  liad  doubtless  talked 
earnestly  enough  of  the  threatening  prospect.  John, 
who  owed  all  that  he  had  and  was  to  his  brother's  care 
of  him,  and  was  in  prosperous  circumstances,  was  lea- 
ving that  brother  to  lonehness  and  depression,  and  to 
a  future  on  which  no  light  was  breaking  anywhere. 
Carlyle  felt  more  for  John  than  for  himself,  and  his 
first  efibrt  after  John  was  gone  was  to  comfort  him. 
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For  me  and  my  moorland  loneliness  (he  wrote  on  the  27tti 
of  August)  never  let  it  settle  in  your  heart.  I  feel  assored 
,  from  of  old  that  the  only  true  enemy  I  have  to  struggle  with 
is  the  unreason  within  myself.  If  I  have  given  such  things 
harbour  within  me,  I  must  with  pain  cast  them  out  again. 
Still,  then,  still !  Light  will  arise  for  my  outward  path,  too ; 
were  my  inward  light  once  clear  again,  and  the  world  with 
all  its  tribulations  will  lie  imder  my  feet.  '  Be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world  : '  so  said  the  wisest  man,  when 
what  was  his  overcoming?  Poverty,  despite,  forsakenness, 
and  the  near  prospect  of  an  accursed  Cross.  '  Be  of  good 
cheer  {  I  have  overcome  the  world.'  These  words  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  last  winter  almost  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes.  But,  on  the  whole,  quarrel  not  with  my  deliberate 
feeling  that  this  wilderness  is  no  wholesome  abode  for  me ; 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  strive,  with  all  industry,  energy,  and 
cheerful  determination  to  change  it  for  one  less  solitary. 
Consider  also  that  I  am  far  past  the  years  for  headlong 
changes,  and  will  not  rush  out  to  the  warfare  without  a  plan 
and  munitions  of  war.  Nay,  for  a  time  my  first  duty  must 
be  composure ;  the  settling  of  innumerable  things  that  are 
at  sixes  and  sevens  within  myself. 

I  am  writing  nothing  yet,  but  am  not  altogether  idle.  De- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  pass  the  winter  here  far  more  happily  than 
you  expect.  So  fear  not  for  me,  my  dear  brother ;  continue 
to  hope  of  me  that  the  work  given  me  '  to  do  may  be  done.' 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was  still  ailing,  was  carried  off 
by  her  mother  a  few  days  later,  iu  the  hope  that 
change  of  ^  and  relief  from  household  work  might 
be  of  use  to  her,  and  was  taking  a  tour  through  the 
hills  about  Moffat.  Carlyle  himself  was  left  in  utter 
solitude  at  Craigeuputtock.  How  he  passed  one  day 
of  it  he  telle  in  a  letter,  which  he  sent  after  liia 
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Goody  Coadjutor,  as  he  called  her,  soon  after  she  had 
left  him. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Moffat. 

September  7. 
Yesterday  morning,  while  the  bright  aun  waa  welcoming 
you  (I  hope  without  headache)  to  the  watering-place,  I 
stirred  little,  yet  was  not  wholly  idle.  I  adjusted  Tarioua 
small  matters,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  poor  Mrs.  Swan*^ — a 
long  one,  yet  the  lamest  utterance  of  my  feeling  on  that  sad 
matter,  for  I  was  stupid  and  could  not  even  feel  my  feeling 
rightly,  much  less  tkinh  it.  After  dinner  I  went  to  walk. 
Sitting  with  my  back  at  the  hig  stone  in  the  '  Sixpence,' 
looting  out  over  the  void  moor,  I  hear  a  little  squeak  of 
glad,  unmelodiooa  singing :  and  presently  Midge,  in  red 
jacket  with  a  bundle,  heaves  in  sight,  clashes  back  astonished 
into  a  kind  of  minuet,  answers  my  questions  with  a  '  Bar  ! ' 
and  then  to  the  repetition  of  it,  *  How  they  were  all  at  the 
hut  ? '  chirps  out  with  the  strangest  new  old-woman's  tone, 
'  Oh,  bravely ! '  Poor  little  savage !  1  met  her  again  in  the 
way  back  (she  had  been  with  Nancy's  gown,  I  suppose),  and 
did  not  kill  her  with  my  eyes,  but  let  her  shy  past  me.  The 
red  Midge  in  that  vacant  wilderness  might  have  given 
Wordsworth  a  sonnet.  All  day,  I  must  remark,  Nancy  had 
been  busy  as  a  town  taken  by  storm,  and,  indeed,  still  is, 
though  I  know  not  with  what:  most  probably  washing,  I 
think ;  for  yesterday  there  appeared  once  a  barrow  with 
something  like  clothes-basketB,  and  to-day  white  sheets  hang 
triumphantly  on  the  rope.  She  gets  me  all  my  necessaries 
quite  punctually ;  and  as  lit,  no  questions  are  asked.  Noty- 
bene,  after  a  long  eflfort  I  remembered  the  shelling  of  your 
peas,  and  told  her  of  it.  After  tea,  I  did — what  think  you  ? 
— composed  some  beautiful  doggerel  on  the  Linn  of  Crichope 

'  Of  Kirkcaldj.    Her  biuibind,  Proroet  Swan,  who  luid  been  one 
of  CKrlfle'a  friendi  in  the  old  dnys,  was  jiut  dead. 
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and  &ir  Ludovina  (I  hope  sbe  is  &ir) :  quite  a  Jewel  of  a 
piece,  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  room  on  this  page.' 

Of  the  present  Saturday  the  grandest  event  might  be  the 
following :  Sickish,  with  little  work,  I  took  my  walk  before 
dinner.  Keaching  home  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  I  met  a  pig 
apparently  in  a  state  of  distraction  (grating  harsh  thunder, 

'  Room  WM  found  for  it  na  the  mugin  of  the  letter:— 
CtuCHOFi  Libit. 
(Logruiiur  geniut  loci.) 
Cloislered  Tautt  of  living  rocks, 

Here  hare  I  my  dArkaome  d  vellini)^ ; 
WorUDg,  Bing  to  stones  ktA  stocla, 
Where  beneath  mj  wives  go  welling. 

Beams  flood-bome  sthwsrt  me  cut 
Arches  see,  and  aisles  nunst  gleaming'; 

Sounds  for  aje  my  oi^n  Uast, 
Grim  cathedi&l,  shaped  in  dreaming. 

Once  a  Lake,  and  next  a  Linn, 

Still  my  course  sinks  deeper ;  horii^ 
Cleft  far  up  where  rays  steal  in, 

That  as  'Qullet '  once  was  roaring. 

For  three  thousand  years  or  more 

Savage  I,  none  praised  or  blamed  me 
Maiden's  hand  unbolts  my  door — 

Look  of  lovelineBB  hath  tamed  me. 

Maiden  mild,  this  level  path 

Emblem  is  of  her  bright  being ; 
Long  through  discord,  darknees,  scslll 

Goes  she  helping,  ruling,  freeing. 

Thank  her,  wandwer,  as  thou  now 
Oazest  safe  through  gloom  so  dreary : 

Rough  tltingt  plain  maJre  likewise  thoa 
And  of  well-doing  be  not  weary, 

'  Gullet '  one  day  cleft  shalt  be, 

Cnchope  cave  have  new  sunk  story  ; 
Thousand  years  away  shall  flee — 

Flees  not  goodnees  or  its  glory. 

<  Ach  Gott,  wie  Uhm,  wie  kriippel-lahm  I ' 
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its  lugB  over  its  shouldera  distractedly  flow),  pursued  by 
Nancy  in  the  same  !  The  bow  has  not  ao  much  broken  the 
gate  as  rent  it,  the  aide  posts  of  it,  into  two,  and  left  it  hang- 
ing *  like  a  bundle  of  flails.'  After  dinner  I,  with  a  sublime 
patience,  borrow  '  Joseph's  wimble,'  and  under  ten  thousand 
midge  bites,  with  tools  blunt  as  a  wild  Indian's,  actually 
constnict  a  brand-new,  moat  improved  gate,  which  you  shall 
look  upon  not  without  admiration — if  it  swing  so  long.  I 
sent  a  new  message  to  the  joiner,  but  do  not  in  the  least 
expect  him.  I  had  meant  to  excerpt  from  Bayle  and  sach 
like,  but  the  Fates,  yon  see,  had  mostly  ordered  it  oGterame. 
Night  found  me,  like  Basil  Montagu,  'at  my  post,'  namely, 
at  my  gate  post,  and  nigh  done  with  it.  I  had  tea  and 
Goodys'  letter,  and  so  here  we  are. 

But  now,  dear  wifle,  it  is  fit  I  turn  a  moment  to  thy  side. 
Is  my  little  Janekin  getting  any  sleep  in  that  unknown 
cabin  ?  Is  she  enjoying  aught,  hoping  aught,  except  the  mtd 
of  it,  which  18,  and  should  be,  one  of  her  hopes  ?  I  shall 
learn  *  all '  on  Wednesday  (for  she  will  write,  as  I  do)  j  and 
then  *  all  and  everything.'  When  ?  I  am  patient  as  possible 
hitherto,  and  my  patience  will  stretch  if  I  know  that  you 
enjoy  yourself,  still  more  that  your  health  seems  to  profit. 
Take  a  little  amusement,  dear  Goody,  if  thou  canst  get  it. 
God  knows  little  comes  to  thee  with  me,  and  thou  art  right 
patient  under  it.  But,  courage,  dearest  t  I  swear  better 
days  are  coming,  shaU,  come.  The  accursed,  baleful  cloud 
that  hsB  hung  over  my  existence  niusf  (I  feel  it)  dissipate 
and  let  in  the  son  which  shines  on  all.  It  murt,  I  say. 
What  is  it  but  a  cloud,  properly  a  shadow,  a  chimiera  ?  Oh 
Jeannie !  But  enough.  If  I  am  happy,  art  not  thou,  also, 
happy  in  my  happiness  ?  Hope  aU.  things,  dearest,  and  be 
true  to  me  still,  as  thou  art.  And  so  felicisaima  Notte! 
Sleep  well,  for  it  is  now  midnight,  and  dream  of  me  if  thou 
canst.  With  best  love  to  mother  and  consinkin. 
Ever  thy  own  husband, 

T.  Cakltle. 
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To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Craigenpnttock ;  SepUmber  20, 1833. 

My  dear  MoUier, — Jack,  as  you  will  find,  hsB  got  safe 
over  the  water,  and  begins  hia  expedition  as  prosperonslj  as 
could  be  desired.  He  goes  into  0ennany,  and  tlien  up  the 
Bhine,  towards  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  that  river  springs,  a 
beautiful  road.  Moat  likely  he  will  i)aaa  through  Constance, 
where  our  noble  Huss  testified  to  the  death.  He  may  tell 
us  what  he  says  to  the  '  scarlet  wonmn,'  and  her  abominatioDs 
there !  You  and  I  shall  not  be  with  Mm  to  lecture  from 
that  text;  but  his  own  thoughts  (for  all  that  be  talks  so) 
will  do  it.  The  dumb  ashes  of  Hubs  speak  louder  than  a 
thousand  sermons.  .  .  .  But  I  must  tell  you  something  of 
myself :  for  I  know  many  a  morning,  my  dear  mother,  you 
'  come  in  by  me '  in  your  rambles  through  the  world  after 
those  precious  to  you.  If  you  had  eyes  to  see  on  these 
occasions  you  would  fiud  everything  quite  tolerable  here.  I 
have  been  rather  busy,  though  the  fruit  of  my  work  is  rather 
inward,  and  has  little  to  say  for  itself.  I  have  yet  hardly  put 
pen  to  paper ;  but  foresee  that  there  is  a  time  coming.  AU 
lay  griefe,  I  can  better  and  better  see,  lie  iu  good  measure  at 
my  own  door :  were  I  right  in  my  own  heart,  nothing  else 
would  be  iar  wrong  with  me.  This,  as  you  well  understand,  is 
true  of  every  mortal,  and  I  advise  all  that  hear  me  to  believe 
it,  and  to  lay  it  practically  to  their  own  case.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  promising  to  occupy  myself  more  wholesomely,  and  to  be 
happier  here  all  winter  than  I  have  been  of  late.  Be  '  dili- 
gent in  well-doing;'  that  is  the  only  secret  for  happiuess 
anywhere :  not  a  universal  one  or  infallible  (bo  long  as  we 
continue  on  earth),  yet  far  the  best  we  have. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  Jane  has  been  away  &om  me  at 
Moffat.  I  led  the  loneliest  life,  I  suppose,  of  any  human 
creature  in  the  king's  dominions,  yet  managed  wonderfully, 
by  keeping  myself  continually  at  work,  I  clomb  to  the  hill 
top  on  Sabbath  day  for  my  walk  and  saw  Bumswark,  and 
fancied  you  all  at  the  sermon  close  by.    On  Monday  morning 
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I  went  over  to  Templand,  and  found  my  bit  irifie  altogether 
d^ai^  not  a  whit  better,  bat  worse,  of  Mo&t  and  ita  baths, 
and  declaring  ehe  would  not  leave  me  so  soon  again  in  a 
hurry. 

To  John  Carh/le. 

October  1, 1833. 
If  you  ask  what  I  hare  performed  and  accomplished  for 
myself  the  soswer  might  look  rather  meagre.  I  bare  not 
yet  put  pen  to  paper.  The  new  chapter  of  my  history  as  yet 
lies  all  too  confused.  I  look  round  on  innumerable  fluctua- 
ting masses  :  can  begin  to  build  no  edifice  &om  them.  How- 
ever, my  mind  is  not  empty,  which  is  the  most  intolerable 
state.  I  think  occasionally  with  energy ;  I  read  a  good  deal ; 
I  wait,  not  without  hope.  What  other  can  I  do  ?  Looking  back 
over  the  last  seven  years,  I  wonder  at  myself ;  looking  for- 
ward, were  there  not  a  fond  of  tragical  indifference  in  me,  I 
coold  lose  head.  The  economical  outlook  is  so  complex,  the 
Bpiritnal  no  less.  Alas  I  the  tkmg  I  want  to  do  is  precisely 
the  thing  I  cannot  do.  My  mind  would  so  &in  deliver  itself 
adequately  of  that  *  Divine  idea  of  the  world,'  and  only  in 
quite  inadequate  approximation  is  such  deliverance  possible. 
I  want  to  write  what  Teufelsdrockh  calls  a  stery  of  the  Time- 
Hat,  to  show  forth  to  the  men  of  these  days  that  they  also 
live  in  the  age  of  miracles  I  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  one 
of  the  subjects  that  engages  me  most  is  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which,  indeed,  for  ue  is  the  subject  of  subjects.  My 
chief  errand  to  Paris  were  freer  inquiry  into  this.'  One  day, 
if  this  mood  continues,  I  may  have  something  of  my  own 
to  say  on  it.  But  to  stick  nearer  home.  I  have  as  good  as 
engaged  with  myself  not  to  go  even  to  Scotebrig  till  I  have 
writt«n  something,  with  which  view  partiy,  on  Saturday  last, 
I  determined  on  two  things  I  could  write  about  (there  are 
twenty  others  if  one  had  any  vehicles) :  the  first, '  A  History 
of  the  Diamond  Necklace;'  the  next,  an  '  Essay  on  the  Saint 

'  Carljls  h&d  wuhed  to  spend  tlw  winter  in  Pftris,  but  wu  -pf 
vsnted  by  want  of  means. 
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SimonianB.'  I  even  wrote  off  to  Cochrane  as  diplomatioally 
BA  I  could,  to  ask  whether  they  would  suit  him.  Be  hia 
atiBwer  what  it  may,'  I  think  I  shall  fJOBten  up<m  that  Necklace 
busineBB  (to  prove  myself  in  the  narrative  style),  and  com- 
mence it  (sending  for  books  from  Edinburgh)  in  some  few 
days.  For  the  rest  I  have  books  enough  ;  your  great  parcel 
came  about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  already  read  what  Mill 
Bent  for  me.  Finally,  yesterday  no  farther  gone,  I  drove 
over  to  Baijarg,*  in  the  middle  of  thick  small  rain,  to  get  the 
keys  of  the  library,  which  I  found  most  handsomely  left  for 
me,  so  that  I  could  seize  the  catalogue  and  acme  half-dozen 
volumes  to  return  at  discretion.     It  is  really  a  very  great 

'  The  uiswer  wm  unfavourable.  All  editors,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, gave  Carljle  a  cold  shoulder  till  the  appearance  of  the  FrmitA 
Sevoltition.  After  tlie  firat  aatomahment  with  which  hia  articles  had 
been  received,  the  world  generally  had  settled  into  the  view  taken  at 
Edinbargh,  that  fine  talents,  which  no  one  had  denied  him,  were  being 
hopelessly  thrown  away — that  wliat  he  had  to  saj  was  extravagant  sou- 
«ense.  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals  were  for  once  agreed.  He  was,  in 
real  trutih,  a  Bohemian,  whose  hand  was  against  evei;  man,  and  every 
man's  hand,  but  too  naturally,  was  against  him,  and  the  battle  was 
aadly  unequal  If  Carlyle  had  possessed  the  peculiar  musical  quality 
which  makes  the  form  of  poetry,  his  thoughts  would  have  swept  into 
popularity  as  rapidly  and  as  widely  as  Byron's.  But  his  verse  was 
wooden.  Rhymes  and  metre  were  to  him  no  wings  on  which  to  soar  t« 
the  empyrean.  Happy  for  him  in  the  end  that  it  was  so.  Poetry  in 
these  days  is  read  for  pleasure.  It  is  not  taken  to  heart  as  practical 
truth.  Oorlyle's  mission  was  that  of  a  prophet  and  teacher — and  a 
prophet's  lessons  can  only  be  driven  home  by  prose. 

*  A  Urge  country  house  ten  miles  from  Craigenputtock,  the  litvary  of 
which  had  been  placed  at  Garlyle's  service.  Scotland  had  grown  curious 
about  him,  however  cold  or  hostile  ;  Sind  the  oddest  questions  wets  aeked 
respeeting  his  identity  and  history.  Henry  Ingl[s,  an  Edinbui^h  friend, 
writes  to  Mrs.  Oarlyle : '  Swift,  I  think  it  is,  who  says,  "  Truly  you  may 
know  a  great  man  by  the  crowd  of  Uockheads  who  press  round  and  endea- 
vour to  obstruct  his  path."  Ablockheadofmyacquuntance(Ibaveanexten- 
uve  acqu^tauce  amongst  them)  chose  to  ask  me  the  other  day  whether 
the  Oarlyle  who  screuns  hebdomadally  in  the  church  in  Carruthers 
Close  was  our  Carlyle.  I  consider  such  a  remark  almost  equal  to  reCM- 
ving  the  hand  of  fellowship  from  Qoethe.^  It  is  nearly  the  same  thing  to 
be  the  disclaimed  or  the  misunderstood  of  an  Am,  and  the  acknowledged 
of  a  Prophet.'  The  Barjarg  acknowledgment  of  Csrlyle's  merits  wbs  a 
kind  more  honourable  to  its  owner. 
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&TOQr;  there  are  Turioiis  imptHtant  wor^  there,  reading 
vhich  I  am  bf  better  than  at  any  univerBity.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  have  free  aocess  to  aome  kind  of  book- 
colleotioa.  I*  a  book-^nan !  One  way  tuid  mother  we  look 
forward  to  a  cheerfiillieb  kind  of  winter  here, 

I  will  try  for  Winokelmann.  ...  la  my  heterodox  heart 
there  is  yearly  growing  np  the  strangest,  crabbed,  one-sided 
persuasion,  that  wrt  is  but  a  reminiacence  now :  that  for  as  in 
these  days  prophecy  (well  understood^,  not  poetry,  is  the  ' 
thing  wanted.  How  can  we  emg  and  ^iid  when  we  do  not  l 
yet  bdUve  and  ate  ?  There  is  some  considerable  truth  in 
this:  how  mnch  I  have  not  yet  fixed.  Now,  what,  under 
such  point  of  view,  is  all  existing  art  and  study  of  art  ?  What 
was  the  great  Ooethe  himself?  The  greatest  of  contem- 
porary men ;  who,  however,  is  not  to  have  any  followers,  and 
should  Bot  have  any. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

October  28. — No  man  in  modem  times,  perhaps  no  man 
in  any  time,  ever  came  through  more  confusion  with  less 
imputation  against  him  than  Lafayette.  None  can  accuse 
him  of  variableness;  he  has  seen  the  world  change  like  a 
conjoror's  pasteboard  world  ;  he  stands  there  unchanged  as  a 
stone-pillar  in  the  midst  of  it.  Does  this  prove  him  a  great 
man,  a  good  man  P     Nowise — perhaps  only  a  limited  man. 

The  difference  between  Sota^tes  and  Jesus  Christ!  The 
great  Conscious ;  the  immeasurably  great  Unconscious.  The 
one  cunningly  manu&ctured ;  the  other  created,  living,  and 
lifo^ving.  The  epitome  this  of  a  grand  and  fundamental 
diversity  among  men.  Did  any  truly  great  man  ever  go 
through  the  world  without  offence ;  all  rounded  in,  so  that 
the  current  moral  systems  could  find  no  fault  in  him  ?  Most 
likely,  new. 

Washington  is  another  of  onr  perfect  characters ;  to  me 
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a  moBt  limited,  noiDteresting  sort.  The  thing  is  not  only  to 
avcdd  error,  bat  to  aHava.  immense  masses  of  truth.  The 
ultra-sensual  tfummTufa  the  seDsoal  and  gives  it  meaning, 
ae  eternity  does  time.  Do  I  understand  this  ?  Yes,  partly, 
I  do. 

If  I  consider  it  well,  there  is  hardly  any  book  in  the  world 
that  has  sunk  so  deep  into  me  as  *  Keinecke  Fuchs.'  It  co- 
operates with  other  tendencies.  Perhaps  my  whole  specu- 
lation about '  clothes '  arose  out  of  that.  It  now  absolutely 
haunts  me,  often  very  painfully,  and  in  shapes  that  I  will  not 
write  even  here. 

Yet,  again,  how  beautiful,  how  true,  is  this  other :  '  Man 
is  an  incarnate  word.'     Both  these  I  habitually  feel, 

*  This  little  life-boat  of  a  world,  with  its  noisy  crew  of  a 
mankind,'  vanishing  '  like  a  clood-epeck  from  the  azure  of 
the  All.'  How  that  thought  besieges  me,  elevating  and 
annihilating.    What  is  '  fame '  ?    What  is  life  ? 

All  barriers  axe  thrown  down  bef(a«  me ;  but  then,  also, 
all  tracks  and  points  of  support.  I  look  hesitatingly,  almost 
bewilderedly,  into  a  confused  sea.  The  necessity  of  caution 
suggests  itself.  Hope  diminiaked  bums  not  the  less  brightly, 
hke  a  star  of  hope.  Quefairef  Quedevenirt  Cannot  answer. 
It  is  not  I  only  that  must  answer,  but  Necessity  and  I. 

Meanwhile,  this  reading  is  like  a  kind  of  manuring  com- 
post partly,  of  which  my  mind  had  need.  Be  thankful  that 
thou  hast  it,  that  thon  hast  time  for  implying  it.  In  econo- 
mics I  can  yet  hold  out  for  a  number  of  months. 

Friday,  November  1. — What  a  time  one  loses  in  these 
winter  days  Ughting  fires  I  lighting  candles !  I  am  in  the 
dining-room,  which  would  &in  smoke,  for  it  blows  a  perfect 
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storm.     Twelve  o'clock  is  at  hand,  and  not  a  word  down 
yet  I 

'  Edinbni^h  Review  *  came  last  night.  A  smart,  vigor- 
oufl  paper  by  Macaulay  on  Horace  Walpole.  Ambitions;  too 
antithetic ;  the  heart  of  the  matter  not  struck.  What  will 
that  man  become  ?  He  has  more  force  and  emphasis  in  him 
than  any  other  of  my  British  contemporaries  (coevals). 
Wants  the  root  of  belief,  however.  May  fail  to  accomplish 
mnoh.    Let  ns  hope  better  things. 

How  confosed,  helpless;  how  dispirited,  impotent;  how 
miserable  am  1 1  The  world  is  so  vast  and  complex ;  my 
duty  in  it  will  not  in  the  least  disclose  itself.  One  has  to 
shape  and  to  be  shaped.  It  is  all  a  perplexed  imbroglio, 
and  you  have  by  toil  and  endeavour  to  thojpt  it.  •  Nothing 
would  ever  come  to  me  in  my  sleep ! ' 


Vain  to  seek  a  '  theory  of  virtue ; '  to  plague  oneself 
with  speculations  about  such  a  thing.  Virtue  is  like  health 
— the  harmony  of  the  whole  man.  Some  property  of  it 
traceable  in  every  part  of  the  man ;  its  complete  character 
only  iu  the  whole  man.  Mark  this ;  it  is  not  fiur  from  the 
truth,  and  as  I  ^i-ak  it,  nearer  than  ae  I  here  express  it. 


My  mode  of  writing  for  the  last  two  days  quite  the  old 
one,  and  very /or  /jvni  (A«  right.  How  alter  it?  It  must 
be  altered.  Could  I  not  write  more  as  I  do  here?  My 
style  is  like  no  other  man's.  The  first  sentence  bewrays 
me.    How  wrong  is  that  ?    Mannerism  at  least ! 

Shall  I  go  to  London  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  ? 
Shall  I  endeavour  to  write  a  Time-Hat  ?  Shall  I  write  a 
Life  of  Bonaparte  ?  A  French  Revolution  ?  The  decease 
of  bookselling  peqilexes  me.     Will  mrer  a  good  book  henee- 
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forth  be  paid  for  by  the  public  ?  Perhaps ;  perhaps  not. 
Never  more  in  general.  Qu«  favf6  %  Live  and  struggle. 
And  BO  now  to  vork. 

The  dejected  tone  so  vbible  in  these  entries  was 
due  to  no  idle  speculative  distress,  but  to  the  menacing 
aspect  which  circumstancea  were  beginning  to  aaaume. 
The  editors  and  booksellers  were  too  evidently  grow- 
ing shy ;  and  unless  articles  could  find  insertion  or 
booka  be  paid  for,  no  literary  life  for  Carlyle  would 
long  be  possible,  Emplojrment  of  some  other  kind, 
however  humble  and  distasteful,  would  have  to  be 
sought  for  and  accepted.  Anything,  even  the 
meanest,  would  be  preferable  to  courting  popularity, 
and  writing  less  than  the  very  best  that  he  could ; 
writing  '  dvds^  as  he  called  it,  to  please  the  popular 
taste.  An  experienced  publisher  once  said  to  me : 
'  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  write  a  book  which  will  sell, 
consider  the  ladies'-maids.  Please  the  ladies'-maids, 
'-.  you  please  the  great  reading  world.'  Carlyle  would 
not,  could  not,  write  for  ladies'-maide. 

The  dreary  monotony  of  the  Craigenputtock  life 
on  these  terms  was  interrupted  in  November  by 
interesting  changes  in  the  family  arrangements.  The  . 
Carlyles,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said,  were 
a  family  whose  warmest  afiections  were  confined  to 
their  own  circle.  Jean,  the  youngest  sister,  the 
'  httle  crow,'  was  about  to  be  married  to  her  cousin, 
James  Aitken  who  had  once  lived  at  Scotsbrig, 
and  was  now  a  rising  tradesman  in  Dumfries ;  a 
house-painter  by  occupation,  of  a  superior  sort, 
and  possessed  of  talents  in  that  department  which 
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with  better  opportunities  might  have  raised  him 
to  eminence  aa  an  artist.  '  James  Aitken,'  Carlyle 
wrote,  '  is  an  ingenious,  clever  kind  of  fellow,  with 
fair  prospects,  no  bad  habit,  and  perhaps  very  great 
skill  in  his  craft.  I  saw  a  copied  Buysdael  of  his 
■  doing  which  amazed  me.'  The  'crow'  had  not 
followed  up  the  poetical  promise  of  her  childhood. 
She  had  educated  herself  into  a  clear,  somewhat 
stern,  well-informed  and  sensible  woman.  Hard  An- 
nandale  farm-work  had  left  her  no  time  for  more. 
But,  like  all  the  Carlyles,  she  was  of  a  rugged, 
independent  temper.  Jean,  her  mother  said,  was 
outgrowing  the  contracted  limits  of  the  Scotsbrig 
household.  Her  marriage  consequently  gave  satis- 
faction to  all  parties.  Carlyle  himself  was  present 
at  the  ceremony.  '  A  cold  mutton  pie  of  gigantic 
dimensions '  was  consumed  for  the  breakfast ;  *  the 
stirrup-cup '  was  drunk,  Carlyle  joining,  and  this 
domestic  matter  was  happily  ended. 

But  Jean's  marriage  was  not  all.  James  Carlyle,  the 
youngest  brother,  who  carried  on  the  Scotsbrig  farm, 
had  a  similar  scheme  on  foot,  and  had  for  himself 
fallen  in  love  ;  '  nothing  since  "Werter's  time  equalling 
the  intensity  of  his  devotion.'  He,  too,  was  eager  to 
be  married ;  but  as  this  arrangement  would  affect 
his  mother's  position,  Carlyle,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  precipitancy.  All 
was  well  settled  in  the  following  spring,  Carlyle 
making  fresh  sacrifices  to  bring  it  about.  His  brother 
Alick  owed  him  more  than  200/.  This,  if  it  could  be 
paid,  or  when  it  could  be  paid,  was  to  be  added  to 
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his  younger  brother's  fortune.  His  mother  was 
either  to  continue  at  Scotabrig,  or  some  new  home 
was  to  be  found  for  her,  which  Carlyle  himself  thought 
preferable.  His  letter  to  the  intending  bridegroom 
wiU  be  read  with  an  interest  which  extends  beyond 
its  immediate  subject. 

You  have  doubtless  considered  (he  said)  that  suoh  an 
engagement  must  presuppose  one  condition :  our  mother 
and  sisters  forming  some  other  establishment  also.  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  you  had  fancied  that  our  mother 
and  your  wife  might  try  to  live  together  at  Scotsbrig ;  but 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear  brother,  this  will  never  and  in  no 
case  do.  The  house  must  belong  to  your  wife  from  the 
instant  she  sets  foot  in  it ;  neither  mother  nor  sister  must 
any  longer  be  there  to  contest  it  with  her.  The  next  ques- 
tion then  for  all  of  us,  and  for  you  too,  is,  What  will  my 
mother  and  the  two  lassies  do  ?  I  have  thought  of  it  often ; 
and  though  changes  are  always  grievous,  I  think  there  are 
means  to  get  a  new  way  of  Ufe  devised  for  our  dear  mother 
and  those  who  yet  need  her  guidance,  and  see  them  sup- 
ported without  burdening  anyone.  They  must  have,  of 
course,  a  habitation  of  their  own.  With  my  mother's  money, 
with  the  interest  of  the  girls'  money,  with  mine  (or  what 
was  Alick's,  now  in  your  hands),  which  I  think  of  adding  to 
it,  they  will  be  able  to  live  decently  enough,  I  think,  if  we 
can  be  judicious  in  choosing  some  place  for  them. 

In  this  latter  '  if,'  however,  you  yourself  see  that 
iiaiimi-mxe  is  by  no  means  the  fit  time ;  that  Whitsunday, 
the  nniversal  term-day  of  the  coimtry,  ie  the  soonest  they 
can  be  asked  to  find  new  quarters.  Now,  as  your  wife  can- 
not be  brought  home  t«  Scotabrig  before  that  time,  my 
decided  advice  were  that  yon  did  not  wed  till  then.  I 
understand  what  wonderful  felicities  young  men  like  you 
expect  from  marriage ;  I  know  too  (for  it  is  a  truth  as  old  as 
the  world)  that  such  expectations  hold  oat  but  for  a  little 
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while.  1  shall  rejoice  mucii  (such  is  my  experience  of  the 
world)  if  in  your  new  Bitnation  you  feel  oa  happy  as  in  the 
old ;  say  nothing  of  happier.  But,  in  any  case,  do  I  not 
know  that  you  will  never  (whatever  happens)  venture  on  any 
such  BOlemn  engagement  with  a  direct  duty  to  fly  in  the  fooe 
of? — the  duty,  namely,  of  doing  to  yonr  dear  mother  and  your 
dear  sisterB  ae  you  wotdd  wish  that  tkey  should  do  to  you. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  brother,  wait.  Half  a  year  for  such  an 
object  is  not  long  I  If  you  ever  repent  so  doing,  blame  me 
for  it. 

And  BO  now,  my  dear  James,  you  have  it  all  before  you, 
and  can  consider  what  you  will  do.  Do  nothing  that  is 
adjlah,  nothing  that  you  cannot  front  the  world  and  the 
world's  Maker  upon  1     May  He  direct  you  right. 

Carlyle,  perhaps,  judged  of  possibilities  by  his  own 
recollections.  Se,  when  it  would  have  added  much 
to  his  own  wife's  happiness,  and  might  have  shielded 
her  entirely  from  the  worst  of  her  sufferings,  had 
refiised  peremptorily  to  hve  with  her  mother,  or  let 
her  live  with  them,  except  on  impossible  terms. 
He  knew  himself  and  hia  peremptory  disposition, 
and  in  that  instance  was  probably  right.  His  own 
mother  happily  found  such  an  arrangement  not  im- 
possible. Her  son  married,  and  she  did  not  leave 
her  home,  but  lived  out  there  her  long  and  honoured 
life,  and  ended  it  under  the  old  roof. 

Carlyle  himself,  meanwhile,  was  soon  back  ^ain 
with  his  '  Diamond  Necklace  '  and  his  proof-sheets  of 
*  Teufelsdrockh '  at  Craigenputtock,  where  hia  winter 
life  stands  pictured  in  his  correspondence. 
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To  John  Carlyle. 

Cnigeupultock :  NoTemlMr  18, 1833. 
I  will  now  record  for  yon  a  little  smallest  section  of 
oniverBal  history :  the  scene  still  Annandale.  The  Tuesday 
after  the  wedding  I  sate  correcting  the  second  portion  of 
*  Teufelsdrockh '  for  '  Fraser'a  Magazine,'  but  towards  night 
Alick,  according  to  appointment,  arrived  with  his  *  little 
black  mare  '  to  drive  me  '  somewhither '  next  day.  We  after 
some  consultation  made  it  Annan,  and  saw  ourselves  there 
about  one  o'clock.  A  damp,  still  afternoon,  quite  Novem- 
berish  and  pensive-making.  The  look  of  those  old  &miliar 
houses,  the  jow  of  the  old  bell,  went  far  into  my  heart.  A 
struggling  funeral  proceeded  up  the  street ;  Senhonse  Neleon 
(now  Beform  Bill  Provost),  with  Banker  Scott,  in  such  priggish 
clothes  as  he  weare,  and  two  others  of  the  like,  stood  on 
Benson's  porch  stairs  gazing  into  inanity.  Annan  still  stood 
there :  and  I — here.  Ben  was  from  home ;  hie  little  son 
gone  to  London,  the  maid  thought,  into  some  hospital,  some 
navy  appointment,  into  she  knew  not  what.  Finally,  we 
determined  on  seeking  out  Waugh.'  Old  Marion,  as  clean 
and  dour  as  ever,  hobblingly  admitted  us.  There  sate  the 
Doctor,  grizzle-locked  (since  I  saw  him),  yellow,  wrinkled, 
forlorn,  and  outcast  looking,  with  beeswax  and  other  tailor 
or  botcher  apparatus  on  a  little  table,  the  shell  of  an  old  coat 
lying  dismembered  on  the  floor ;  another  not  yet  so  con- 
demnable,  which  with  his  own  hand  he  was  struggling  to 
rehabilitate ;  a  new  cuff  I  saw  (after  he  had  huddled  the 
old  vestment  on)  evidently  of  his  own  making ;  the  front 

'  Son  of  a  thriving  citiiea  of  Anoui,  who  bad  been  Oarlj'le'a  coif- 
tompomrj  and  feUow-student  at  Edinbui:gh,  a  fiiaud  of  Irving,  at 
wbo«e  rooms,  indeed,  Carljle  first  became  acquunted  witb  Irving :  who, 
with  money,  connections,  and  supposed  talents,  had  stadied  medicine, 
taken  hii  degree,  and  was  conudered  to  have  the  brightest  prospects, 
bad  gone  into  literatum,  among  other  adventuree,  and  now,  between 
vanity  and  ill'fortone,  had  drifted  into  what  is  here  desoribed. 
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batton  holes  had  all  exploded,  a  huge  rent  lay  under  one 
armpit,  extending  over  the  back  ;  the  coat  dvmamAed  mend- 
ing, since  tnming  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Thert  sate 
he ;  into  anch  last  comer  (with  the  pale  winter  son  looking 
tbroogh  on  him)  had  Sckif^eaal  und  eigne  Sokuld  hunted 
the  ill-starred  Wangh.  For  the  first  time  T  was  traly  luae 
for  him.  He  talked  too  with  such  meekness,  yet  is  still 
mad ;  talking  of  1,200{.  to  be  made  by  a  good  comedy,  and 
sach  like.  When  we  came  out  (since  the  state  of  his  coat 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  with  us)  Aliok  and  I  settled  that 
at  least  we  would  assure  ourselves  of  his  having  food ;  Alick, 
tberefore,got  twenty  shillings  to  take  him  fonr  hundredweight 
of  potatoes  and  eight  stone  of  meal ;  three-fourths  of  which 
have  been  already  handed  in  (without  explanation) ;  the  rest 
will  follow  at  Candlemas.  So  goes  it  in  native  Atmandale. 
A  hundred  times  since  has  that  picture  of  Waugh,  botching 
his  old  eo&t  at  the  cottage  window,  stranded  and  cast  out 
from  the  whole  occupied  earth,  risen  in  my  head  with  mani- 
fold meaning.'  His  *  Prophecy  Book '  has  not  paid  its  ex- 
penses. Hin  *  Pathology '  the  Longmana,  very  naturally, 
would  not  have.  I  endeavonred  to  convince  him  that  litera- 
ture was  hopeless,  doubly  and  trebly  hopeless  for  him. 
Further  advice  I  did  not  like  to  urge  ;  my  sole  consolation 
is  to  know  that  for  the  present  he  has  plenty  of  meal  and 
potatoes,  and  salt  cheap.  Perhaps  it  is  likely  he  will  lall 
into  his  mother's  state,  let  an  indolent  insanity  get  the 
mastery  over  him,  and  spend  his  time  mostly  in  bed.  I 
rather  traced  some  symptoms  of  that :  6oU  bekiUe. 

Here  at  Craigenpnttock  everything  is  in  its  BtiUest  con- 
dition. I  have  read  many  books,  put  through  me  a  vast 
multitude  of  thoughts  unutterable  and  utterable.  In  health 
we  seem  to  improve,  especially  Janekiu.  We  have  realised 
a  shower-bath  at  Dumfries,  and  erected  it  in  the  room 
over  this ;  the  little  dame  fearlessly  plunges  it  over  her  in 
coldest  mornings.     I  have  had  it  only  twice.     Further,  of 

'  The  fate  of  uuauccessful '  literstme.' 
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external  thiiige,  know  that  by  science  I  extracted  the 
dining-room  loc^  had  it  repaired,  and  now  it  shuts  like 
a  Christian  lock  !  This  is  small  news,  yet  great.  In  my 
little  library  are  two  bell-ropes  (brass  wire  and  curtain-ring), 
the  daintieet  you  ever  saw ;  finally,  the '  Segretario  Ambulante ' 
in  fittest  framing  hangs  right  behind  my  back  (midway 
between  the  doors  and  the  fire)  and  looks  beautiful ;  really 
the  piece  of  art  I  take  most  pleasiire  in  of  aU  my  Kunat- 
Vorrath.  He  is  a  delightfol  fellow ;  shows  yon  literatnre  in 
its  simplest  quite  steadfast  condition,  below  which  it  camiwrf 
sink.  My  own  portrait  was  to  have  been  framed  similarly 
and  bung  by  him  as  counterpart,  but  Jane  hoe  put  in  rose- 
wood and  gilding,  much  to  my  dislike,  and  it  hangs  now  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  (in  the  drawing-room),  and  keeps 
mostly  out  of  my  sight.  If  you  think  that  our  piano  will 
still  act,  that  one  reach  of  the  peat-stack  is  carried  in, 
and  all  else  in  its  old  state,  you  may  lancy  us  all  tight 
and  right,  so  &r  as  the  case  of  life  goes.  As  to  the 
kernel  or  spiritual  part,  there  can  hardly  any  descrip- 
tion be  given,  so  much  of  it  has  not  yet  translated  itself 
into  words.  I  am  quiet  j  not  idle,  not  unhappy ;  by  God's 
blessing  shall  yet  see  how  I  can  torn  myself.  Cochrane 
refuses  both  my  projected  articles.  I  have  nevertheless 
written  the  *  Diamond  Necklace  ;*  at  least,  it  is  rough  hewn 
in  the  drawer  here,  and  only  these  marriages  have  kept  me 
&om  finishing  it.  The  other  article  I  could  not  now  have 
undertaken  to  write,  the  Saint  Simonians,  as  you  may  per- 
haps know,  having  very  unexpectedly  come  to  light  again, 
and  set  to  giving  missionary  lectures  of  a  most  questionable 
sort  in  London.  Mill  is  not  there  to  tell  me  about  them, 
but  in  Paris ;  so  I  can  understand  nothing  of  it,  except  that 
they  are  not  to  be  written  of,  being  once  more  in  the  ferment- 
ing state.  Cochrane  and  I  have  probably  enough  done  ;  bat 
as  Wull  Brown  says, '  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well ;  for  I  firmly 
intended,  &c.'  I  believe  I  must  go  back  ere  long  and  look 
at  London  again.  In  the  meantime  learn,  stndy,  read; 
consider  thy  ways  and  be  wise !  '  Teufelsdrockh,'  as  was 
hinted,  is  coming  out  in  '  Fraser ' — going  '  to  pot '  probably, 
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yet  not  without  leaving  me  aome  money,  not  withoat  making 
me  quit  of  him.  To  it  again !  Try  it  once  mote !  Alick 
waa  here  since  Saturday ;  came  np  with  two  sacks  of  old  oats 
for  Harry ;  went  away  this  morning  with  a  load  of  wood,  &c. 
Not  till  Saturday  last  did  we  hear  a-woid  &om  the  Advocate. 
He  now  writes  to  Jane  in  the  frostiest,  most  frightened 
manner;  makes  honooiable  mention  of  you ;  to  me  he  hardly 
alludes  except  from  a  iar  distance.  Jane  will  have  it  that 
he  took  many  things  to  himself  in  the  article  '  Diderot,'  a 
possible  thing,  which  corresponds,  too,  with  the  cessation  of 
his  letters.  I  love  the  Advocate,  and  partially  pity  him, 
and  will  write  to  him  in  such  choicest  mood  as  I  can  com- 
mand at  present. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotabrig. 

December  3, 183S. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  hope  Notman  delivered  you  the 
pills,  so  stupidly  forgotten.  The  hasty  scrawl  that  went 
with  them  would  signify  that  we  were  here  and  little  more ; 
I  was  hardly  this  twelvemonth  in  such  a  hurry.  Since  then 
all  goes  on  as  it  was  doing ;  in  spite  of  this  most  disastrous 
weather,  the  worst  we  have  had  for  long,  we  indeed  sit 
snug  and  defy  the  tempest ;  but  Macadam's  stable-slates 
jingling  off  fitim  time  to  time  suggest  to  us  what  many  are 
suffering ;  some  doubtless  far  out  in  the  '  wide  and  wasteful 
main.'  Both  Jane  and  I  go  walking  by  night,  if  not  by  day, 
if  there  is  a  gleam  of  clearness.  I  take  now  and  then  a  hind 
of  deck  walk  to-and-fro  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  in  a  spot 
where  you  know  the  wood  shelters  one  from  all  winds  that 
can  blow. 

We  saw  Jean  and  her  man  and  household  as  we  passed 
through  Dumfries;  it  was  all  looking  right  enough;  one 
conld  hope  that  they  might  do  very  well  there.  Aitken,  I 
find,  by  a  picture  over  his  mantelpiece,  has  quite  another 
talent  for  painting  than  I  gave  him  the  smallest  credit  for ; 
it  is  really  a  surprising  piece  to  have  been  executed  there. 
As  to  Jean,  we  have  always  known  her  as  a  most  reasonable, 
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clear,  and  reeolnte  little  creature ;  of  her,  in  all  scenes  and 
situations,  good  ia  to  be  anticipated.  So  we  will  wish  them 
heartily  a  blessing  with  hope. 

Ever  since  Alick  left  us  I  have  been  lortiin^  with  all  my 
old  vehemence.  This  day  too  insisted  on  doing  my  iasik.  It 
is  about  the  <  Diamond  Necklace,'  that  story  yon  heard  some 
hint  of  in  Cagliostro ;  we  shall  see  what  it  tarns  to.  I  am 
in  the  drawing-room  to-night,  with  my  big  table  (and  aide 
half  to  the  fire,  which  is  hot  enough) ;  Jane  at  my  back  also 
writing ;  wAof  she  will  not  tell  me.  We  have  been  here 
bi^ether  these  three  days ;  the  rain  had  run  down  the  rents 
actually  in  large  streams  and  damped  everything.  This  is 
what  I  call  descriptive  minuteness.  Let  me  also  say  I  have 
been  reading  in  poor  Waugh's  book,  and  find  your  opinion  of  it 
verified ;  it  is  actually  '  &r  better  than  one  could  have  ex- 
pected,* and  contains  some  interesting  things.  Poor  Waugh ! 
Poor  fellow — after  all ! 

Alick's  little  letter  (one  of  the  smallest  I  ever  read,  bnt 
not  the  ewipties^  informed  ns  of  what  had  been  passiag  at 
CatlinuB,  and  that  you  were  there,  he  said,  weK.  Have  you 
returned  from  the  expedition  still  well  ?  I  cannot  too  often 
impress  on  you  the  danger  of  winter  weather;  you  have  a 
tendency  \o  apprehension  for  every  one  but  yourself.  Catlinns 
is  not  a  good  place  in  winter,  and  were  Jenny  not  the  healthiest 
of  women,  must  have  been  very  trying  for  Act*. 

But  tiiere  is  another  expedition,  my  dear  mother,  to 
which  you  are  bound,  which  I  hopt)  yon  are  getting  ready 
for.  Come  up  with  Austin  and  Mary  to  Jean ;  stay  with  her 
till  you  rest ;  sending  me  up  word  wkm, ;  on  Wednesday  or 
any  other  day  I  will  come  driving  down  and  fetch  you.  In 
about  a  week  hence,  as  I  calculate,  I  shall  be  done  with  ^ia 
scribblement,  and  then  we  can  read  together  and  talk  to- 
gether and  walk  together.  Beddes,  this,  in  the  horrid 
winter  weather,  is  a  better  lodging  for  you  than  any  other, 
and  we  will  take  better  care  of  you — we  promise.  The  blue 
room  shall  be  dry  as  fire  can  make  it;  no  aucA  drying, 
except  those  yov,  make  at  Scotsbrig,  where  on  one  occa- 
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don,  as  I  remember,  yon  spent  the  whole  time  of  m; 
visit  in  drying  m;  clothes.  Lastly,  that  when  '  yon  come 
yon  may  corns!  Jane  bids  me  communicate  to  Jamie  that 
she  wants  three  atone  of  meal,  but  will  not  take  it  unless  he 
take  pay  for  it. 

And  BO,  dear  mother,  this  scribble  most  end,  as  others 
have  done.  To  morrow,  I  believe,  is  my  eight-and-thirtieth 
birthday !  You  were  then  yonng  in  life :  I  had  not  yet 
entered  it.  Since  then — how  much !  how  much !  They 
are  in  the  land  of  silence  (but,  while  we  Uve,  not  of  forget- 
fulness !)  whom  we  once  knew,  and,  often  with  thoughts  too 
deep  for  words,  wistfully  ask  of  their  and  our  Father  above 
that  we  may  again  know.  Qod  is  great :  Qod  is  good !  It 
is  written  '  He  will  wipe  away  all  tears  fixnn  every  eye.' 
Be  it  as  He  wills :  not  as  we  wish.  These  things  continually 
abnoet  dwell  with  me,  loved  figures  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground or  foreground  of  my  mind.  A  few  years  more  and 
we  too  shall  be  with  them  in  eternity.  Meanwhile  it  is  this 
TiffM  that  is  ours :  let  ns  be  busy  with  it  and  work,  work, 
for  the  night  cometh. 

I  send  you  all,  young  and  old,  my  heart's  blessing,  and 
remain  as  ever,  my  dear  mother,  Yonr  aSectionate 

T.  Carlyle. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Rome. 

Cnigenpattock:  December  24, 1883. 
My  dear  Brother, — The  description  you  give  us  of  your 
Boman  life  is  copious  and  clear :  very  gratifying  to  us ;  such 
matter  as  we  like  best  to  see  in  your  letter.  For  myself, 
however,  I  can  discern  what  perhaps  our  good  mother  does 
not  BO  well,  that  with  all  favourable  circumstances  yon  have 
need  of  your  philosophy  there.  Alas  I  all  modes  of  existence 
need  such :  we  are,  once  for  all,  '  in  a  conditional  world. 
Your  great  grievance  doubtless  is  that  properly  your  office 
gives  you  nothing  to  do.  Three  hundred  a  year  with  enmp- 
tuoos  accommodation  you  have,  but  that  is  all.    The  days 
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have  to  fly  over  yon,  and  you  seem  to  remain,  as  it  were, 
windbound ;  little  more  than  an  article  of  aristocrabio  state 
so  far  as  youi  ovn  household  goes.  This  I  can  veil  see  and 
sympathise  in.  It  ie  hard,  indeed,  and  grating  to  (me'a 
love  of  action  ;  a  thing  intolerable,  did  it  threaten  to  con- 
tinue for  ever.  Bnt  you  are  no  longer  a  headstrong  youth, 
but  grown  a  deliberate  man.  Accordingly  I  see  you  acfjuBt 
yourself  to  this  also,  from  this  also  gather  nourishment  and 
strength.  You  are  e^ui^iiptTi^  yourself  (in  that  strange  way, 
60  it  was  ordered)  for  your  life  voyage :  patience,  and  the 
anchor  is  lifted.  In  the  meanwhile,  too,  you  know  well  no 
situation  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  idleness ;  if  not  in 
one  way,  if  not  in  one  of  a  hundred  ways,  yoa  will  work  in 
the  hundred  and  first.  Continue,  I  b%  you,  to  be  mild,  and 
^ther  tolerant  or  aUenily  intolerant.  Let  them  go  their 
way :  go  thou  thine.  What  medical  practice  is  to  be  come 
at,  eagerly  take.  In  defect  of  this  read  your  Winckelmann, 
or  any  other  solid  book  most  appropriate  to  the  place; 
converse  with  all  manner  of  mortals  whose  knowledge,  as 
above  ignorance,  can  directly  or  indirectly  teach  you  anght. 
I  should  prefer  Romans,  I  think,  to  any  such  a  set  of  English 
as  you  have ;  in  any  case  if  it  is  a  man,  and  not  a  shadow  of 
a  man,  one  can  get  some  good  of  him.  My  poor  *  Segretario 
Ambulaute,'  actually  converting  disorder  into  order  here  in 
a  small  way,  and  realising  victual  for  himself,  is  worth  a 
hundred  mere  Clothes  Horses  and  Patent  Digesters,  by 
what  glorious  name  soever  they  may  call  themselves,  that 
either  do  nothing,  or  the  reverse  of  doing,  which  is  even 
lower  than  nothing.  Patience,  therefore,  my  dear  brother  I 
Okne  Haat  aber  ohne  Raat.  Let  the  cooks  boil,  and  the 
tailors  sew,  and  the  shovel  hat  emit  weekly  his  modicum  of 
dishwater  disguised  as  water  of  life ;  it  is  all  in  the  course 
of  nature ;  '  like  the  crane's  hoarse  jingling  flight  that  over 
our  heads  in  long-drawn  shriek  sends  down  its  creaking 
gabble,  and  tempts  the  sUent  wanderer  that  he  look  aloft 
at  them  a  moment.  These  go  their  way  and  he  goes  his ; 
BO  likewise  shall  it  be  with  us.' 
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And  BO  now  for  a  little  DumfrieBshire  news.  Onr  good 
mother  ooatinneB  in  her  bid  state  of  health,  or  rather  better, 
as  they  report  to  me.  I  expect  her  about  Wednesday  week. 
Austin  and  Mwey '  will  bring  her  to  Jean's,  and  then  on 
some  appointed  day  I  go  down  to  fetch  her  with  the  gig. 
Austin  can  find  no  farm,  he  told  us.  What  arrangement  he 
will  make  for  the  coming  year  ig  not  yet  apparent.  Many 
a  time,  I  think,  the  foolish  creatures,  had  they  known  better 
what  stufT  hope  is  made  of,  might  as  well  have  stayed  where 
they  were.  But  at  any  rate  it  was  a  change  to  be  made — 
whether  to-day  or  to-morrow  is  perhaps  of  little  moment. 
A  kind  of  sadness  naturally  came  over  our  mother's  mind  at 
this  new  proof  of  terrestrial  vicissitude,  but  withal  she  is 
quite  peaceful  and  resolute,  having  indeed  a  deeptr  basis 
than  earth  and  its  vicissitudes  to  stand  upon.  I  hardly 
know  now  another  person  in  the  world  that  so  entirely 
believes  and  acts  on  her  belief.  Doubt  not  that  all  will  shape 
itself,  or  .be  ahapen,  in  some  tolerable  way.  Jean,  as  you 
heard,  is  in  her  own  house  at  Lochmaben  Gate ;  to  all  appear- 
ances doing  perfectly  well.  Alick  has  got  a  new  son,  whom 
he  has  named,  or  purposes  naming,  Tom,  after  me.  He  can 
get  along  amid  the  black  mud  acres  of  Gatlinna,  but  with  a 
continual  struggle.  One  of  his  day-dreams  for  many  a 
year  has  been  America.  I  have  ceased  to  oppose  it  so  firmly 
of  late ;  indeed,  I  often  enough  think  what  if  I  should  go  to 
America  myself !  Thousands  and  millions  must  yet  go ;  it 
is  properly  but  another  section  of  our  own  country,  though 
they  rebelled  very  justly  against  George  Guelph,  and  beat 
him,  as  they  ought.  We  shall  do  or  detennine  nothing 
rashly,  the  rather  as  for  the  present  nothing  presses. 

As  for  Craigenputtock,  it  stands  here  in  winter  grimness, 
in  winter  seclusion.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  of 
the  December  weather  we  have  had ;  trees  uprooted, 
Macadam  slates  jingling  down,  deluges  of  rain :  Friday, 
in  particular,  did  immense  mischief  to  ships  and  edifices  all 

'  Garlyle's  Bister. 
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over  the  ialaad ;  such  a  day  as  has  not  been  Been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  they  say.  We  nestled  ourselves  down 
here  :  '  hetter  a  wee  busk  than  no  fneld,'  The  shortest  day 
is  now  behind  us  ;  we  shall  look  forward  to  a  Bpring  which 
will  be  all  the  gladder.  I  continue  to  read  great  quantities 
of  books.  I  have  also,  with  an  effort,  accomplished  the  pro- 
jected piece  on  the  Diamond  Necklace.  It  was  iinished  this 
day  week  ;  really,  a  queer  kind  of  thing,  of  some  forty  and 
odd  pages.  Jane,  at  first,  thought  we  should  print  it  at  our 
own  charges,  set  our  name  on  it,  and  send  it  out  in  God's 
name.  Neither  she  nor  I  are  now  so  sure  of  this,  but  will 
consider  it.  My  attempt  was  to  make  reality  ideal ;  there  is 
considerable  significance  in. that  notion  of  mine,  and  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  limitB  of  it,  nor  shall  till  I  have  tried  to  go 
as  far  as  it  will  carry  me.  The  story  of  the  l^iainond 
Necklace  is  all  told  in  that  paper  with  the  strictest  fidelity, 
yet  in  a  kind  of  musical  way.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
epic  possible  that  does  not  fir^t  of  all  ground  itselt  on  belief.  - 
What  a  man  does  not  believe  can  never  at  bottom  be  of  true 
interest  to  him.  For  the  rest  I  remain  in  .the  eompletest 
isolation  from  all  manner  of  editors.  Teafelsdrockh  is  coming 
regularly  out  in  '  Fraser's,'  with  what  effect  or  non-effect  I 
know  not,  consider  not ;  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  the 
world  of  letters  and  types.  Before  very  long  I  shall  most 
probably  begin  something  else  :  at  all  events,  go  over  again 
to  the  Barjarg  library,  and  so  use  my  time  and  not  waste  it. 
I  have  a  considerable  quantity  and  quality  of  things  to 
impart  to  ray  brothers  in  this  earth,  if  God  see  meet  to  keep 
me  in  it,  and  no  editor,  nor  body  of  editors,  nor,  indeed,  the 
whole  world  and  the  devil  to  back  it  out,  can  wholly  prevent 
me  from  imparting  them.  Forward,  then — getrosten  Muthes. 
My  thirty-eighth  birthday  happened  on  the  4th  last,  I 
am  fest  verging  towards  forty,  either  as  fool  or  physician.  The 
flight  of  time  is  a  world-old  topic.  I  was  much  struck  and 
consoled  to  see  it  handled  quite  in  my  own  spirit  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  as  I  read  there  lately.  Oh  !  Jack,  Jack,  what 
unutterable  things  one  would  have  to  utter,  had  one  organs. 
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We  have  had  some  five  or  six  letters  from  the  Advocate : 
mostly  unanswered  yet.  He  asks  me  why  I  am  not  as  cheer- 
ful a  man  as  yon  ?  Babbles  greatly  about  one  thing  and  the 
other.  They  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Edinburgh,  listened 
patiently  to  his  account  of  himself,  pardoned  him  for  the 
sake  of  langayrie.  We  hear  now,  not  from  himself,  that 
some  Lord  Cringletie  or  other  is  about  resigning,  and  that 
Jeffrey  is  to  be  made  a  Judge.  It  will  be  a  happy  change. 
Macaulay  goes  to  ludia  with  1 0,0002.  a  year.  Jeffrey  calls 
him  the  greatest  (if  I  remember  rightly)  man  in  England, 
not  excepting  the  Chancellor.  How  are  we  to  get  on  without 
him  at  all  ?    Depend  upon  it  we  shall  get  on  better,  or  worse. 

And  now,  my  dear  brother,  leaving  these  extraneons  things 
and  persons,  let  me  commend  us  all  again  to  you,  the  absent, 
and  therefore  beat  loved.  We  shall  not  see  you  at  our  New 
Year's  Day,  but  I  here  promise  to  think  of  you  quite  specially, 
and  even  drink  your  health  (from  my  heart),  though  it  were 
only  in  water,  that  day.  Let  us,  as  I  said,  be  patient  and 
peaceable.  There  are  other  new  years  coming,  when  we  shall 
not  be  BO  far  apart.  Meanwhile,  he  strong.  Bemember 
always  what  you  said  of  the  rush-bush  here  at  Futtock  on 
the  wayside :  '  It  stands  there  because  the  whole  world 
could  not  prevent  its  standing ; '  one  of  the  best  thoughts  I 
ever  heard  you  utter — a  really  true  and  pregnant  thought. 
So,  too,  with  ourselves.  Let  us  resist  the  devil,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh.  Alas !  it  is  ill  to  do ;  yet  one  should  for  ever 
endeavour.  Cheer  up  your  low  heart  in  the  midst  of  those 
Roman  ruins.  There  is  a  time  still  young  and  fruitful,  which 
belongs  to  lie.  Get  impatient  with  nobody.  How  easy  it  is 
to  bid  you  do  this;  yet,  really,  it  is  right  and  true:  the 
thing  we  have  to  do  were  to  abolish  and  abandon  the  worth- 
less. If  we  cannot  do  this  all  at  once,  let  us,  at  least,  not 
make  it  worse  by  adding  our  own  badness  to  it. 

God  be  with  you,  my  dear  John. 

Beotheb  Tom. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  a  postscript  between  the  lines — 
oc3 
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My  dear  Brother, — I  am  told  there  ie  great  apace  left  for 
me  to  add  anything.  Say,  judge  with  your  own  eyes,  where. 
If  I  had  known  a  letter  was  to  go  this  week  I  should  have 
been  first  in  field.  l^Iy  good  intentions,  always  unfortanate, 
were  frustrated  last  time ;  but  Carlyle  always  chooses  a  day 
for  writing  when  I  am  particularly  engaged  with  household 
good  and  individual  evil.  God  blesH  you,  however !  Some 
day  I  shall  certainly  repay  your  long,  kind  letter  as  it 
deserves.  I  continue  to  take  your  pills.  The  prescription 
is  in  four  pieces.  I  am  better  than  last  winter,  but  *  associa- 
tion of  ideas '  is  still  bard  on  me. 
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CHAPTEE    XVn. 

A.D.  isa*.  -fir.  39. 

The  economical  situation  of  the  Carlyles  at  Craigen- 
puttook  grew  daily  more  pressing.  The  editors  gave 
no  sign  of  desiring  any  further  articles.  '  Teufela- 
drockh '  was  still  coming  out  in  '  Fraser ; '  but  the 
public  verdict  upon  it  was  almost  universally  Un- 
favourable. The  '  Diamond  Necklace,'  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  very  finest  illustration  of  Carlyle's 
literary  power,  had  been  refused  in  its  first  form  by 
the  editor  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly.'  Fevered  as  he 
was  with  the  burning  thoughts  which  were  consum- 
ing his  very  soul,  which  he  felt  instinctively,  if  once 
expressed,  would  make  their  mark  on  the  mind  of  his 
country,  Carlyle  yet  knew  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
provide  honest  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  wife 
— somewhere  and  by  some  means  ;  if  not  in  England 
or  Scotland,  then  in  America.  His  aims  in  this 
direction  were  of  the  very  humblest,  not  going 
beyond  St.  Paul's.  With '  food  and  raiment '  both  he 
and  his  wife  could  be  well  content.  But  even  for 
these,  the  supplies  to  be  derived  from  literature 
threatened  to  fail,  and  what  to  do  nest  he  knew  not. 
In  this  situation  he  learnt  .from  a  paragraph  in  a 
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newspaper  that  a  new  Astronomy  Professorship  was 
about  to  be  established  in  Edinburgh.  Some  Rhetoric 
chair  was  also  Ukely  to  be  immediately  vacant.  One 
or  other  of  these,  especially  the  first,  he  thought  that 
Jeffrey  could,  if  he  wished,  procure  for  him.  Hitherto 
all  attempts  to  enter  on  the  estabUshed  roads  of  life 
had  failed.  He  had  little  hopes  that  another  would 
succeed ;  but  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  was  justly  conscious  of  his  quahfi- 
catioDS.  The  mathematical  ability  which  he  had 
shown  in  earlier  times  had  been  so  remarkable  as  to 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  Legendre.  Though  by 
the  high  standard  by  which  he  habitually  tried  him- 
self Carlyle  could  speak,  and  did  speak,  of  his  own 
capabiUtiea  with  mere  contempt,  yet  he  was  above 
the  affectation  of  pretending  to  believe  that  any  really 
fitter  candidate  was  likely  to  offer  himself.  '  I  wiU 
this  day  write  to  Jeffrey  about  it,'  he  says  in  his 
Di-ary  on  the  11th  of  January.  *  Any  hope  ?  Little. 
My  care  for  it  also  not  much.  Let  us  do  what  we  can. 
The  issue  not  with  ms.'  He  cared  perhaps  more  than 
he  had  acknowledged  to  himself.  He  allowed  his 
imagination  to  rest  on  a  possible  future,  where,  deU- 
vered  from  the  fiery  unrest  which.waa  distracting  him, 
he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  calm 
and  calming  study  of  the  stars  and  their  movements. 
It  was  a  last  effort  to  lay  down  the  burden  which 
had  been  laid  upon  him,  yet  not  a  cowardly  effort — 
rather  a  wise  and  laudable  one — ^undertaken  as  it 
was  in  submission  to  the  Higher  Will. 

It  failed — failed  with  an  emphasis  of  which  the 
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effects  can  be  traced  in  Carlyle'e  Eeminiacences  of 
his  connection  with  Jeffrey.  He  condemns  especially 
the  tone  of  Jeffrey,  which  he  thought  both  ungenerous 
and  insincere.  Insincere  it  certainly  was,  if  Jeffrey 
had  any  real  influence,  for  he  said  that  he  had  none, 
and  if  he  had  already  secured  the  appointment  for 
his  own  secretary,  for  he  said  that  he  had  not  recom- 
mended his  secretary.  It  may  have  been  ungenerous 
if,  as  Carlyle  suspected,  Jeffrey  had  resented  some 
remarks  in  the  article  on  Diderot  as  directed  against 
himself,  for  he  endeavoured  to  lay  the  blame  of  unfit- 
ness for  promotion  upon  Carlyle  himself;  but  there 
is  no  proof  at  all  that  Carlyle's  surmise  was  correct. 

Within  the  last  few  days  (Carlyle  wrote  to  his  brother)  I 
have  made  a  proposal  for  a  pubUc  office,  and  been  rejected ! 
There  is  to  be  an  Astronomical  Professor  and  Observer  in 
Edinburgh,  and  no  man  of  the  amallest  likelihood  to  fill  it. 
I  thought  what  an  kmitet  kind  of  work  it  was  ;  how  honestly 
I  would  work  at  it  for  my  bread,  and  harmonise  it  with  what 
tended  infinitely  higher  than  bread,  and  so  wrote  to  the 
poor  Advocate  with  great  heartiness,  telling  him  all  this. 
He  answered  me  by  return  of  post  in  a  kind  of  polite  fish- 
woman  shriek ;  adds  that  my  doctrines  (in  literature)  are 
'  arrogant,  anti-national,  absurd ; '  and  to  crown  the  whole 
*  iu  conclusion,*  that  the  place  witbal  is  for  an  old  secretary  of 
his  (who  baa  not  applied  to  Aim),  unless  I  can  convince  the 
electors  that  I  am  fitter;  which  \  have  not  the  faintest 
disposition  to  do.  I  have  written  back  to  the  poor  body, 
suppressing  all  indignation,  if  there  were  any ;  difiusing  over 
all  the  balm  of  pity,  and  so  in  a  handsome  manner  ter- 
minate the  business.  One  has  ever  and  anon  a  kind  of 
desire  to  *  wash  away '  this  correspondent  of  ours ;  yet  reaUy 
it  were  not  right,  I  can  see  him  even  in  this  letter  to  be 
very  thoroughly  miserable,  and  am  bomid  to  help  him,  not 
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aggravate  him.  His  cenaures,  too,  have  something  flattering 
even  in  their  violence — otherwise  impertinent  enough ;  he 
cannot  tolerate  me,  but  also  he  cannot  despise  me  ;  and  that 
is  the  sole  misery.  On  the  whole,  dear  Jack,  I  feel  it  very 
wholesome  to  have  my  vanity  humhled  from  time  to  time. 
Would  it  were  rooted  out  for  ever  and  a  day !  My  mother 
said  when  I  showed  her  the  purport  of  the  letter,  '  He 
canna  hinder  thee  of  God's  providence,'  which  also  was  a 
glorious  truth. 

In  this  severe  judgment  there  waa  possibly  some 
justice.  The  doubt  which  Jeffrey  pretended  to  feel, 
whether  Carlyle  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  handling 
deUcate  instruments  without  injuring  them,  cannot 
have  been  quite  sincere.  The  supposition  that  a  man 
of  supreme  intellectual  qualification  could  fail  in  mas- 
tering a  mere  mechanical  operation  could  only  have 
originated  in  irritation.  Carlyle  already  possessed  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject,  A  few  days'  instruc- 
tion might  easily  have  taught  him  the  mere  manual 
exercise.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  if  Jeffi-ey  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  represent  to  Airy  and  Herschel, 
with  whom  the  choice  rested,  what  Carlyle'e  quahties 
really  were,  he  might  have  saved  to  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity Scotland's  greatest  son,  who  would  have  made 
the  School  of  Astronomy  at  Edinburgh  famous 
throughout  Europe,  and  have  saved  Scotland  the 
scandal  of  neglect  of  him  tUl  his  fame  made  neglect 
impossible. 

In  f^mess  to  Jeffrey,  however,  whose  own  name 
will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  Carlyle  as  his 
first  hterary  friend,  we  must  put  the  Lord  Advocate's 
case  in  his  own  way.     If  he  was  mistaken,  he  was 
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mistaken  about  Carljle's  character  ■with  aU  the 
world.  Everyone  in  Jeffrey's  high  Whig  circle,  the 
Broughame  and  Macaulays  and  such  Uke,  thought  of 
Carlyle  as  he  did.  High  original  genius  is  always 
ridiculed  on  its  first  appearance ;  most  of  aU  by 
those  who  have  won  themselves  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  working  on  the  established  Hnes.  Genius  \ 
only  commands  recognition  when  it  has  created  the 
taste  which  is  to  appreciate  it.  Carlyle  acknowledged  ' 
'  that  no  more  unpromotable  man  than  he  was  per- 
haps at  present  extant.' 

Mrs.  Carlyle  had  answered  Jeffrey's  frosty  com- 
munication in  the  preceding  November  with  a  play 
fulness  which,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  had  dis 
armed  his  anger  with  her,  and  he  had  fallen  nearly 
back  into  his  old  tone. 

Unpermitted  though  I  am  to  publish  Jeffrey's 
letters,  I  must,  in  allowing  him  to  vindicate  himself, 
adhere,  as  nearly  as  I  can  without  trespassing,  to  his 
own  language. 

In  the  first  week  in  December  he  had  written 
affectionately  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  kindly  to  Carlyle 
himself,  pressing  them  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Craig- 
crook.  He  professed  and  assuredly  felt  (for  his 
active  kindness  in  the  past  years  places  his  sincerity 
above  suspicion)  a  continued  interest  in  Carlyle, 
some  provocation,  some  admiration,  and  a  genuine 
desire  for  his  happiness.  Carlyle  thought  that  he 
did  not  please  Jeffrey  because  he  was  so  '  dreadfully 
in  earnest.'  The  expression  had  in  fact  been  used 
by  Jeffrey ;  but  what  really  offended  and  estranged 
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him  was  Carlyle's  extraordinary  arrogance — a  fault 
of  which  no  one  who  knew  Carlyle,  or  who  haa  ever 
read  his  letters,  can  possibly  acquit  him.  He  waa 
superior  to  the  people  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 
He  knew  that  he  was,  and  being  incapable  of  disguise 
or  affectation,  he  let  it  be  seen  in  every  sentence  that 
he  spoke  or  wrote.  It  was  arrogance,  but  not  the 
arrogance  of  a  fool,  swollen  with  conceit  and  vapour, 
but  the  arrogance  of  Aristotle's  '  man  of  lofty  aoul,' 
'  who  being  of  great  merit,'  knows  that  he  is  so,  and 
chooses  to  be  so  regarded.  It  was  not  that  Carlyle 
ever  said  to  himself  that  he  was  wiser  than  others. 
When  it  came  to  introspection,  never  had  anyone  a 
lower  opinion  of  himself ;  but  let  him  be  crossed  in 
argument,  let  some  rash  person,  whoever  he  might 
be,  dare  to  contradict  him,  and  Johnson  himself  was 
not  more  rude,  disdainful,  and  imperious ;  and  this 
quality  in  him  had  very  naturally  displeased  Jeffrey, 
and  had  served  to  blind  him,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
to  the  actual  greatness  of  Carlyle's  powers.  In  this 
letter  Jeffrey  frankly  admitted  that  he  disUked  the 
wrangling  to  which  Carlyle  treated  him.  Never 
having  had  much  of  a  creed  himself,  he  thought  he 
had  daily  less ;  and  having  no  tendency  to  dogmatism 
and  no  impatience  of  indecision,  he  thought  zeal  for 
creeds  and  anxiety  about  positive  opinions  more  and 
more  ludicrous.  In  fact,  he  regarded  discussions 
which  aimed  at  more  than  exercising  the  faculties 
and  exposing  intolerance  very  tiresome  and  foolish. 

But  for  all  that  he  invited  Carlyle  with  genuine 
heartiness  to  come  down  from  hia  mountains  and 
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join  the  Christmas  party  at  Craigcrook.  Carlyle  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  lover  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Jefeey 
said  he  had  do  patience  with  a  philanthropy  that 
drew  people  into  the  desert  and  made  them  fly  from 
the  face  of  man. 

The  good-humoured  tone  of  his  letter,  and  the 
pleasant  banter  of  it,  ending  as  it  did  with  reite- 
rated professions  of  a  willingness  to  serve  Carlyle 
if  an  opportunity  oflered,  made  it  natural  on  Car- 
lyle's  part  to  apply  to  him  when  an  opportunity  did 
present  itself  immediately  after.  Jeffrey's  letter  had 
been  written  on  December  8.  Three  weeks  later  the 
news  of  the  intended  Astronomy  Professorship  reached 
Craigenputtock,  while  Carlyle  was  told  also  that  Jeffrey 
would  probably  have  the  decisive  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment. Carlyle  wrote  to  him  at  once  to  ask  for  his  good 
word,  and  there  came  by  return  of  poet  the  answer 
which  he  calls  the '  fishwoman's  shriek,'  and  which  it  is 
clear  that  he  never  forgave.  For  some  reason — for  the 
reason,  possibly,  which  Carlyle  surmised,  that  he  ex- 
pected the  situation  to  be  given  to  his  own  secretary — 
Jefirey  was  certainly  put  out  by  being  taken  thus  at 
his  word  when  he  had  volunteered  to  be  of  use. 

Impatiently,  and  even  abruptly,  he  told  Carlyle  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  getting  the  Astronomy  Chair,  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  for  him  (Jeffrey)  to  ask  for  it. 
The  appointment  was  entirely  out  of  his  own  sphere, 
and  he  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  interfered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  promi«ing  candidate  was  his 
secretary,  a  gentleman  who  had  already  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Observatory  at  the  Cape,  and  wished  to 
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go  through  some  preliminary  observing  work  at  Edin- 
burgh. But  this  gentleman,  he  said,  had  not  applied 
to  him  for  a  recommendation,  but  trusted  to  his  own 
merits.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  no  testimonial 
would  be  looked  at  except  from  persons  of  weight  and 
authority  in  that  particular  branch  of  science,  and  he 
was  perfectly  certain — indeed  he  hnew — that  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  entirely  guided  by  their  opinions. 
The  place  would  be  given,  and  it  waa  difficult  to  say 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Herschel,Airy,Babbage,  and  aix  or  seven 
other  men  of  unquestionable  eminence  in  the  astro- 
nomical department,  without  the  least  regard  to  unpro- 
fessional advisers.  If  Carlyle  could  satisfy  Me/n  that  he 
waa  the  fittest  person  for  the  place,  he  might  be  sure  of 
obtaining  it ;  if  he  could  not,  he  might  be  equally  sure 
that  it  was  needless  to  think  of  it.  Whether  Carlyle's 
scientific  qualifications  were  such  that  he  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  them,  Jefirey  would  not  pretend  to 
judge.  But  he  added  a  further  reason  for  thinking 
that  Carlyle  had  no  chance  of  success.  He  had  had 
no  practice  in  observing,  and  nobody  would  be  ap- 
pointed who  was  not  both  practised  and  of  acknow- 
ledged skill.  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Lord  Napier 
looked  on  this  aa  the  most  important  qualification 
of  all,  and  would  abate  much  scientific  attainment 
to  secure  tactical  dexterity  and  acquired  habits  of 
observation.  Herschel,  it  was  said,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  they  were  unlikely  to  trust  the  handling 
of  their  instruments  to  one  who  had  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business. 
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They  were  already  crying  out  about  the  mischief 
which  another  professor  had  occasioned  by  his  awk- 
wardness, mischief  which  it  would  cost  500/.  and  many 
months  of  work  to  repair.  The  place  to  be  given 
was,  in  fact,  essentially  an  observer's  place,  there 
being  little  expectation  that  a  class  of  practical  astro- 
nomy would  be  formed  out  of  the  students  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
this  qualification  was  regarded  as  indispensable. 

Had  Jeffrey  stopped  here,  Carlyle  would  have  had 
no  right  to  complain.  It  is  probable,  but  after  all  it  ia 
not  certain,  that  Carlyle  would  have  made  a  good  ob- 
server,even  if  the  technical  knowledge  could  have  been 
acquired  without  damage  to  the  equatorials.  Carlyle, 
no  doubt,  was  a  person  whom  the  electors  should 
have  been  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  choosing,  if 
they  had  known  what  his  intellectual  powers  were ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  could  have  known,  or 
that  Jeffrey  could  have  persuaded  them  if  he  had 
tried.  The  '  secretary '  was  not  only  qualified  as  an 
observer,  but  he  had  been  already  selected  for  a  most 
responsible  place  at  Capetown.  Brewster  could  have 
spoken  for  Carlyle's  knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  but 
mathematics  alone  were  insufficient ;  and  in  fact  it  is 
difficult  to  see  by  what  reasons  any  conceivable  board 
or  body  of  men  would  have  at  that  time  been  justi- 
fied in  preferring  Carlyle. 

But  Jeffrey  went  beyond  what  was  necessary  in 
using  the  occasion  to  give  Carlyle  a  lecture.  He  was 
very  sorry,  he  said ;  but  the  disappointment  revived 
and  increased  the  regret  which  he  had  always  felt, 
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that  Carlyle  was  without  the  occupation,  and  conse- 
quent independence,  of  some  regular  profession.  The 
profesfiion  of  teacher  was,  no  doubt,  a  useful  and  noble 
one  ;  but  it  could  not  be  exercised  unless  a  man  had 
something  to  teach  which  was  thought  worth  learn- 
ing, and  in  a  way  that  was  thought  agreeable ;  and 
neither  of  those  conditions  was  fulfilled  by  Carlyle. 
Jeffrey  frankly  said  that  he  could  not  set  much 
value  on  paradoxes  and  exaggerations,  and  no  man 
ever  did  more  than  Carlyle  to  obstruct  the  success 
of  his  doctrines  by  the  tone  in  which  he  set  them 
forth.  It  was  arrogant,  obscure  vituperation,  and 
carried  no  conviction.  It  might  impress  weak,  fan- 
ciful minds,  but  it  would  only  revolt  calm,  candid, 
and  thoughtfiil  persons.  It  might  seem  harsh  to 
speak  as  he  was  doing  ;  but  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  Carlyle  was  being  taught  by  experience  to 
know  that  it  was  the  truth.  Never,  never  would  he 
find  or  make  the  world  friendly  to  him  if  he  persisted 
in  addressing  it  in  so  extravagant  a  tone.  One  thing 
he  was  glad  to  find,  that  Carlyle  was  growing  tired  of 
solitude.  He  would  be  on  his  way  to  amendment  if 
he  would  Uve  gently,  humbly,  and,  if  possible,  gaily, 
with  other  men  ;  let  him  once  fairly  come  down  from 
the  barren  and  misty  eminence  where  he  had  his 
bodily  abode,  and  he  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  a  no 
less  salutary  intellectual  subsidence. 

Disagreeable  as  language  of  this  kind  might  be 
to  Carlyle,  it  was,  after  all,  not  unnatural  from 
Jeffrey's  point  of  view ;  and  there  was  still  no- 
thing in  it  which  he   was  entitled  to  resent :   cer-  " 
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tainly  noliiing  of  the '  fiahwoman.'  It  was  the  lan- 
gu^e  of  a  sensible  man  of  the  world  who  had  long 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  befriend  Carlyle,  and  had 
been  thwarted  by  peculiarities  in  Carlyle's  conduct 
and  character  which  had  neutralised  all  his  efforts. 
There  was,  in  fact,  very  little  in  what  Jeffrey  said 
which  Carlyle  in  his  note-book  was  not  often  saying  to 
and  of  himself.  We  must  look  further  to  explain  the 
deep,  ineffaceable  resentment  which  Carlyle  evidently 
nourished  against  Jefijey  for  his  behaviour  on  this 
occasion.  The  Astronomical  chair  was  not  the  only 
situation  vacant  to  which  Carlyle  believed  that  he 
might  aspire.  There  was  a  Rhetoric  chair — whether 
at  Edinburgh  or  in  London  University,  I  am  not 
certain.  To  this  it  appears  that  there  had  been 
some  allusion,  for  Jeffrey  went  on  to  say  that 
if  he  was  himself  the  patron  of  that  chair  he  would 
appoint  Carlyle,  though  not  without  misgivings.  But 
the  University  Commissioners  had  decided  that  the 
Rhetoric  chair  was  not  to  be  refilled  unless  some 
man  of  great  and  estabUshed  reputation  was  willing 
to  accept  it,  and  such  a  man  Jeffrey  said  he  could 
not  in  his  conscience  declare  Carlyle  to  be.  Had  it 
been  Macaulay  that  was  the  candidate,  then,  indeed, 
the  Commissioners  would  see  their  way.  Macaulay  \ 
was  the  greatest  of  Uving  Englishmen,  not  except-  . 
ing  the  great  Brougham  himself.  But  Carlyle  was —  ', 
Carlyle.  It  was  melancholy  and  provoking  to  feel 
that  perversions  and  absurdities  (for  aa  such  alone 
he  could  regard  Carlyle's  peculiar  methods  and 
doctrines)  were  heaping   up   obstacles  against  his 
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obtaining  either  the  public  position  or  the  general 
respect  to  which  his  talents  and  his  diligence  would 
have  otherwise  entitled  him.  As  long  as  society 
remained  as  it  was  and  thought  as  it  did,  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  his  ever  being  admitted  as  a 
teacher  into  any  regular  seminary. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  Jeffrey  to  have  written 
with  such  extreme  harshness.  If  he  felt  obliged  to 
expostulate,  he  might  have  dressed  his  censures  in  a 
kinder  form.  To  Carlyle  such  langu^e  was  doubly 
wounding,  for  he  was  under  obligations  to  Jeffrey, 
which  his  pride  already  endured  with  difficulty,  and 
the  tone  of  condescending  superiority  was  infinitely 
galling.  He  was  conscious,  too,  that  Jeffrey  did  not 
understand  him.  His  extravagances,  as  Jeffrey  con- 
sidered them,  were  but  efforts  to  express  thoughts  oi 
immeasurable  consequence.  From  his  boyhood  up- 
wards he  had  struggled  to  use  his  faculties  honestly  for 
the  best  purposes  ;  to  consider  only  what  was  true  And 
good,  and  never  to  be  led  astray  by  any  worldly  inte- 
rest ;  and  for  reward  every  door  of  preferment  was 
closed  in  his  face,  and  poverty  and  absolute  want 
seemed  advancing  to  overwhelm  him.  If  he  was  tried 
in  the  fire,  if  he  bore  the  worst  that  the  world  could 
do  to  him  and  came  out  at  last  triumphant,  let  those 
who  think  that  they  would  have  behaved  better 
blame  Carlyle  for  his  occasional  bursts  of  impatience 
and  resentment.  High-toned  moral  lectures  were  the 
harder  to  bear  because  Goethe  far  off  in  Germany 
could  recognise  in  the  same  quahties  at  which  Jeffrey 
was  railing  the  workings  of  true  original  genius. 

Even  so  it  is  strange  that  Carlyle,  after  the  victory 
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had  long  been  won  when  his  trials  were  all  over  and 
he  was  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  literary 
fame,  known,  honoiired,  and  admired  over  two  con- 
tinents, should  have  nourished  stiU  an  evident  grudge 
against  the  poor  Lord  Advocate,  especially  as,  after 
the  appearance  of  the  *  French  fievolution,'  Jeffrey 
had  freely  and  without  reserve  acknowledged  that  he 
had  all  along  been  wrong  in  hia  judgment  of  Carlyle. 
One  expression  casually  let  fall  at  the  end  of  one  of 
Jeffrey's  letters,  to  which  I  need  not  do  more  than 
allude,  contains  a  possible  explanation.  Jeffrey  was 
always  gentlemanlike,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  intended  to  affront  Carlyle,  but  Carlyle  may  have 
taken  the  words  to  himself  in  a  sense  which  they 
were  not  meant  to  bear ;  and  a  misunderstanding,  to 
which  self-respect  would  have  forbidden  him  to  refer, 
may  have  infected  his  recollections  of  a  friend  whom 
he  had  once  cordially  esteemed,  and  to  whom  both 
he  and  his  brothers  were  under  obligations  which 
could  hardly  be  overrated.  But  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. It  may  be  simply  that  Jeffrey  had  once  led 
Carlyle  to  hope  for  his  assistance  in  obtaining  pro- 
motion in  the  world,  and  that  when  an  opportunity 
seemed  to  offer  itself,  the  assistance  was  not  given. 

Never  any  more  did  Carlyle  seek  admission 
into  the  beaten  tracks  of  established  industry. 
He  was  impatient  of  harness,  and  had  felt  all  along 
that  no  official  situation  was  fit  for  him,  or  he  fit 
for  it.  He  would  have  endeavoured  loyally  to  do 
hifi  duty  in  any  position  in  which  he  might  be  placed. 
Never  would  he  have  accepted  employment  merely 
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for  its  salary,  going  through  the  perfunctory  forma, 
and  reserving  hie  best  powers  for  other  occupationB. 
Anjrthing  which  he  undertook  to  do  he  would  have 
done  with  all  his  might ;  but  he  would  have  carried 
into  it  the  stern  integrity  which  refused  to  bend 
to  conventional  exigencies.  His  tenure  of  office, 
whether  of  professor's  chair  or  of  office  under  govern- 
ment, would  probably  have  been  brief  and  would 
have  come  to  a  violent  end.  He  never  offered  himself 
again,  and  in  later  times  when  a  professorship  might 
have  been  found  for  him  at  Edinburgh,  he  refused 
to  be  nominated.  He  called  himself  a  Bedouin,  and 
a  Bedouin  he  was ;  a  free  lance  owing  no  allegiance 
save  to  his  Maker  and  his  own  conscience. 

On  receiving  Jeffrey's  letter,  he  adjusted  himself 
resolutely  and  without  complaining  to  the  facts  as 
they  stood.  He  determined  to  make  one  more 
attempt,  either  at  Craigenputtock  or  elsewhere,  to 
conquer  a  place  for  himself,  and  earn  an  honest 
liveUhood  afi  an  English  man  of  letters.  If  that 
failed,  he  had  privately  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
fortune  in  America,  where  he  had  learnt  from 
Emerson,  and  where  he  himself  instinctively  felt,  that 
he  might  expect  more  favourable  hearing.  He  was 
in  no  hurry.  In  all  that  he  did  he  acted  with  a 
deliberate  circumspection  scarcely  to  have  been 
looked  for  in  so  irritable  a  man.  The  words 
'judicious  desperation,'  by  which  he  describes  the 
principle  on  which  he  guided  his  earlier  life,  are 
exactly  appropriate. 

Including  Eraser's  payments  for  '  Teufelsdrockh  * 
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he  was  possessed  of  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
until  hb  brother  John  could  repay  him  the  sums 
which  had  been  advanced  for  his  education,  he  had 
no  definite  prospect  of  earning  any  more — a  very 
serious  outloo!k,  but  he  did  not  allow  it  to  dis- 
compose him.  At  any  rate  he  had  no  debts;  never 
had  a  debt  in  his  hfe  except  the  fifty  pounds  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  Jeffrey,  and  this  with  the  Advo- 
cate's loan  to  his  brother  was  now  cleared  off.     The 

-  *  Diamond  Necklace '  had  proved  unsaleable,  but  he 
worked  quietly  on  upon  it,  making  additions  and 
alterations  as  new  books  came  in.  He  was  not  sohtary 
this  winter.  In  some  respects  he  was  worse  ofi"  than 
if  he  had  been  sohtary.  With  characteristic  kindness 
he  had  taken  charge  of  the  young  Scotchman  whom 
he  had  met  in  London,  William  Gleu,  gifted,  accom- 
plished, with  the  fragments  in  him  of  a  true  man  of 
genius,  but  with  symptoms  showing  themselves  of 
approaching  insanity,  in  which  after  a  year  or  two 
he  sank  into  total  eclipse.  With  Glen,  half  for  his 
friend's  sake,  he  read  Homer  and  mathematics. 
Glen,  who  was  a  good  scholar,  taught  Carlyle  Greek. 
Carlyle  taught  Glen  Newtonian  geometry ;  in  the 
intervals  studying  hard  at  French  Kevolution  history. 
His  inward  experience  lies  written  in  his  Diary. 

SaimrdxLy^  Jan,  11,  1834. — So  long  dnce  my  pen  was 
put  to  paper  here.  The  bustle,  the  conjuBion  haa  been  ex- 
ceBsive.  Above  three  weeks  ago  by  writing  violently  I 
finished  the  '  Diamond  Necklace,'  a  singular  sort  of  thing 
which  is  very  far  from  pleasing  me.  Scarcely  was  the  *  Neck- 
lace '  laid  by  when  the  Glens  arrived,  and  with  them  the 
entirest  earthquake.  Nothing  could  be  done,  nothing  so 
sua 
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much  as  thought  of.  Arehy'  often  only  went  off  on  Sunday ; 
William  not  near  so  ill  as  ve  anticipated.  I  have  him  at 
geometry,  which  he  actually  learns ;  mean  to  begin  reading 
Homer  with  him.  Will  he  ever  recover  ?  We  have  hope 
and  ought  to  endeavour. 

Wednesday  gone  a  week  I  went  down  to  Dumfries  and 
brought  up  my  mother,  who  is  still  here  reading  and  sewing. 
She  ia  wonderfully  peaceful,  not  unhappy ;  intrinsically  an 
admirable  woman  whom  I  ought  to  be  right  thankful  that  I 
have  for  mother. 

Letter  from  Mill  about  a  new  Radical  Review  in  which 
my  co-operation  is  requested.  Shall  be  ready  to  give  it  if 
they  have  any  payment  to  offer.  Dog's-meat  Bazaar  which 
you  enter  muffled  up,  holding  your  nose,  with  '  Here,  you 
master,  able  editor,  or  whatever  your  name  ia,  take  this  mess 
of  mine  and  sell  it  for  me — at  the  old  rate,  you  know.'  This 
is  the  relation  I  am  forced  to  stand  in  with  publishers  as  the 
time  now  runs.     May  God  mend  it. 

Magazine  Fra^er  writes  that  '  Teufelsdrockh '  excites  the 
most  unqualified  disapprobation — h.  la  bonne  keure. 

Feb.  9. — Nothing  done  yet — nothing  feasible  devised. 
Innumerable  confused  half-thoughts;  a  kind  of  moulting 
season  with  me ;  very  disconsolate,  yet  tending,  as  I  believe 
or  would  &in  believe,  to  profit.  Almost  all  things  go  by 
systole  and  diastole,  even  one's  spiritual  progress.  Neglect, 
humiliation,  all  these  things  arc  good,  if  I  will  use  them 
wisely.  From  tbe  uttermost  deeps  of  darkness  a  kind  of 
unsubduable  hope  rises  in  me ;  grows  stronger  and  stronger. 

Began  Homer  two  weeks  ago :  nearly  through  the  first 
book  now — like  it  very  condderably.     Simplicity,  gincerity, 
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the  singlenesB  (not  quite  the  word)  and  massive  repose  as  of 
an  ancient  pictnre.  Indeed,  all  the  engravings  of  Pompeii 
antiques,  and  such  like,  that  I  have  seen  grow  singularly 
present  with  me  as  I  read.  A  most  quieting  wholesome  task 
too;  will  persist  in  it.  Poor  Oleu  is  my  very  sufBcient  help 
here.  Have  sent  for  Heyne,  Blackwell,  and  other  books,  as 
further  helps.     Dacier  here,  but  nearly  unproductive  for  me. 

Bead  '  Seattle's  Life,'  by  Sir  Wm,  Forbes  (from  Barjarg, 
where  I  was  some  days  ago),  Schneidermaasig,  religious 
*  Gigmanity,'  yet  lovable,  pitiable,  in  many  respects  worthy. 
Of  all  literary  men,  Beattie,  according  to  his  deserts,  was 
perhaps  (in  those  times)  the  best  rewarded  ;  yet  alas !  also, 
at  length,  among  the  unhappiest.  How  mnch  he  enjoyed 
that  is  far  from  thee  1 — converse  with  minds  congenial ;  an 
element  not  of  black  catUeism,  but  of  refinement,  plenty, 
and  encouragement.  Repine  not ;  or,  what  is  more  to  be 
dreaded,  r^tdnot. 

Feb.  13. — Beading  in  those  larger  quartos  about  the 
Collier.  Nearly  done  with  it  now.  View  of  the  rascaldom 
of  Paris,  tragical  at  this  distance  of  time  (for  where  is  now 
that  reiving  and  stealing,  that  squeaking  and  jabbering — of 
lies?):  otherwise  unprofitable.  What  to  do  with  that 'Diamond 
Necklace '  aflair  I  wrote  ?  must  correct  it  in  some  parts  which 
these  new  books  have  illuminated  a  little. 

Letter  from  Jeffrey  indicating  that  he  can  or  will  do 
nothing  in  the  '  Bhetoric  Professor '  business  had  I  resolved 
on  trying  him.  Better  to  be  done  with  all  that  business, 
and  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  in  that  quarter,  or 
any  snch,  and  adjust  myself  thereto.  Bebel  not ;  be  still ; 
still  and  strong ! 

Finished  the  first  book  of  Homer  last  night.  Pleasantest 
mnst  purely  poetical  reading  I  have  had  for  long.     Sim- 
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plicity  (not  moltiplicity),  almost  vacnity,  yet  siDcerity,  and 
the  richest  toned  artless  music  The  question  at  present 
with  me,  What  does  he  mean  by  his  gods  ?  In  the  question 
of  belief  some  light  to  be  sought  from  Hom^  still ;  he  is 
still  &r  from  clear  to  me. 

Bulwer's  'England  and  the  English': 

Weightiest  of  harroTs,  what  horse  will  ply  it  t 
Cheerieot  of  sparrows  meanwhile  will  try  iL 

Intrinsically  a  poor  creature  this  Bulwer;  has  a  bostling 
whisking. agility  and  restlessness  which  may  support  him  in 
a  certain  dt^ee  of  significance  with  some,  but  which  par- 
takes much  of  the  nature  of  levity.  Nothing  truly  notable 
can  come  of  him  or  of  it. 

Sunday,  Feb,  16. — Beautiful  days;  this  is  the  third  of 
them.  Unspeakably  grateful  after  the  long  loud  howling 
deluge  of  a  winter.  Blackbirds  singing  this  morning — had 
I  not  been  so  sick ! 


Friday,  Feb.  21. — Still  reading,  but  with  indifferent 
effect.  Homer  still  grateful — grows  easier ;  one  hundred  lines 
have  been  done  mere  than  once  in  an  evening.  Was  Thersitea 
intended  to  have  any  wit,  humour,  or  even  fun  in  his  raillery  P 
Nothing  (with  my  actual  knowledge  of  Greek)  comes  to 
light  but  mere  beggarly  abuse,  and  miry  blackguardism. 
When  Ulyasea  weals  hia  back  with  that  bang  of  his  sceptre, 
how  he  sinks  annihilated  Uke  a  cracked  bug  I  Mark  too  the 
sugar-loaf  head,  bald  but  for  down ;  the  squint,  the  ehoolders 
drawn  together  over  his  back :  a  perfect  beaaty  in  his  kind. 
How  free  otherwise  is  Ulysses  with  his  sceptre  !  '  Whatever 
man  of  the  Aijfiot  he  met '  he  clanked  him  over  the  crown. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  incredible  as  it  did,  that  opinion 
of  Voss's.  The  '  characters '  in  Homer,  might  they  not  be 
like  the  pantaloon,  harlequin,  &c.  of  the  Italian  comedy, 
and  gustained(wbatiB  there  meant  by  BOBtainingP)  byvariouB 
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haads  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  and  little  more  to  fne  at  present. 
The  whole  is  very  oM.  *  Achilles  sitting  weeping  by  the 
hoary  beach  looking  oat  into  the  dark-coloured  eea;'  etill, 
einfack^  with  a  kind  of  greatness. 

Jf em  L^tm.  geht  aAr  vhd :  all  dim,  misty,  squally,  dis- 
heartening, at  times  almost  heart-hreaking.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  I  am  in  a  growing  state :  call  this 
a  mouUing  s&xson  for  the  mind ;  say  I  shall  come  out  of  it 
new  coated,  made  young  again ! 

Yesterday  we  for  the  first  time  spoke  seriously  of  setting 
off  for  London  to  take  up  our  abode  there  next  Whitsunday. 
Nothing  but  the  wretchedest,  forsaken,  discontented  existence 
here,  where  almost  your  whole  enei^  is  spent  in  keeping 
yourself  from  Sying  out  into  exasperation.  I  had  never 
much  hope  of  foreign  help :  perhaps  the  only  man  I  put 
even  a  shadow  of  dependence  uptm  was  Jeffrey ;  and  he  has, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  convinced  me  that  ho  will  never  do 
anything  for  me ;  that  he  dares  not ;  that  he  cannot ;  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  do  it.  Why  not  try  for  ourselves,  while 
as  yet  we  have  strength  left,  and  old  age  has  not  finally  lamed 
us  V  Avdar  con  LH08  !  Unutterable  thoughts  are  in  me, 
and  theae  words  are  but  faint  chirpings.  May  G-od  direct  us 
and  go  with  us !  My  poor  mother !  But  once  for  all  one 
must  cut  himself  loose  though  his  heart  bleed ;  it  is  bettor 
than  perennial  torpor  which  ends  in  death. 

March  25. — Strange  days  these  are ;  again  quite  original 
days  in  my  life.  Cannot  express  any  portion  of  their  mean- 
ing in  words ;  cannot  even  try  it. 

I  dig  the  garden  flower-beds,  though  not  hoping  to  see 
them  spring.  It  is  a  bodeful,  huge  feeling  I  have,  like  one 
to  be  delivered  from  a  Bastille ;  and  who  says,  delivered  ? 
or  cast  out  ? 
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Thousand  voices  speak  to  me  from  the  distance  out  of  tie 
dim  depths  of  the  old  years,  I  sit  epeechless.  If  I  live,  I 
ehaU  speak. 

Many  things  are  sad  to  me :  the  saddest  is  to  forsake 
my  poor  mother ;  for  it  is  kind  of  forsaking,  though  she,  too, 
sees  well  the  necessity  of  it.  May  He  to  whom  she  ever 
looks  not  forsake  her ! 

Be  still,  be  wise,  be  brave !  The  world  is  all  before  thee ; 
its  paiTia  will  soon  (how  very  soon)  be  over ;  the  work  to  be 
done  in  it  will  continue — through  eternity.  Oh,  how  fearful, 
yet  how  great ! 

So  far  the  Diary.  The  letters,  or  portions  of  them, 
fill  the  interval  between  the  notes,  and  wind  up  the 
story  of  the  Carlyles'  life  in  the  Dumfriesshire  high- 
lands. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Rome. 

Crui^nputtock ;  Jasuarj  21, 1884. 
On  Wednesday  gone  a  fortnight  I  drove  down  to  Dum- 
fries to  fetch  up  our  mother,  who  had  been  waiting  at  Jean's 
there  for  several  days.  We  got  home  betimes ;  found  Archy 
Glen  and  William,  the  former  of  whom  went  off  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  left  us  a  little  more  composure.  My  mother 
was  wonderfully  cheerful  and  composed.  She  read  various 
things — Campan's  *  Memoirs,'  and  such  like,  with  great  in- 
terest ;  sewed  a  little,  smoked  and  talked,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  very  tolerably  off.  Her  calmness  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  viclBsitudes,  and  now  while  her  immediate  future  is 
still  so  problematical,  was  very  gratifying  to  me ;  showed  the 
admirable  spirit  she  is  of.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  possi- 
bilities now  that  lies  before  me,  the  losing  of  such  a  parent. 
One  thing  with  another,  and  altogether  apart  from  natural 
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a£FectioD,  I  have  Been  no  woman  in  the  whole  world  whom 
I  would  have  preferred  as  a  mother.  On  the  following 
Sunday  Alick  and  Jamie  both  arrived,  so  that  again  we  had 
a  full  house,  They  stayed  till  Wednesday  morning,  when  I 
accompanied  them  as  &r  as  Straquhar ;  it  bad  been  arranged 
that  Alick  was  to  come  next  Saturday  to  Dumfries  and  meet 
our  mother  there  if  the  day  was  tolerable.  She  and  I 
accordingly  set  o£F;  met  Alick  there,  who  had  his  cart,  and  I 
reyoked  poor  Hany  and  turned  back  again  to  the  solitude  of 
our  moors.  Our  mother  was  wrapped  to  all  lengths,  and, 
having  the  wind  &TourabIe,  I  hope  would  not  suffer  much 
from  cold. 

As  for  our  household  it  is  much  as  you  can  fency  it. 
Jane  continues  in  a  tolerable,  in  an  improving  state  of  health, 
though  the  last  five  weeks  of  bustle  have  done  her  no  good. 
I,  wheu  I  take  walking  enough,  get  along  as  I  was  wont  in 
that  particular,  Continoed  sickness  is  a  miserable  thing, 
yet  one  learns  to  brave  it.  .  .  . 

What  yon  say  of  periodicals  is  mournfully  true ;  yet  it 
is  tme  also  that  a  man  must  provide  food  and  clothes  for 
himself  as  long  as  he  honestly  can.  While  you  write  down  a 
truth  yon  do  an  honest  duty,  were  the  devil  himself  your 
editor,  and  all  fellow  contributors  mere  incubi  and  foul 
creatines.  One  loses  repute  by  it,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
must  front  that  loss  for  a  gain  which  is  indispensable. 
Indeed,  had  I  (written)  the  best  book  possible  for  me,  I  see 
not,  such  is  the  condition  of  things,  where  I  could  so  much 
as  get  it  printed.  Ymtr  money,  my  dear  boy,  I  will  not  take 
at  this  time  till  you  are  settled  with  it,  and  making  more. 
Come  home,  uid  let  us  settle  in  London  together,  and  front 
the  world  together,  and  see  whether  it  will  beat  us  1  Let  as 
try  it.  And  in  the  meanwhile  never  fear  bat  I  hold  on ;  now 
as  ever  it  lies  with  myself.  Mill  telle  me  that  he  and 
Buller  and  a  number  of  Radicals  with  money  capital,  and 
what  they  reckon  talents,  have  determined  on  a  new  Badical 
Beview,  which  they  want  me  to  write  in.  Unitarmn  Fox 
is  to  be  editor.    I  calculate  that  it  may  last  three  years 
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at  any  late,  for  money  is  found  to  that  lengib.  K  they  pay 
me  rightly  they  shall  have  a  paper  or  two ;  if  not,  noL  The 
Badicals  I  say  always  are  barren  a^  Sahara,  but  w>t  poison- 
ous. In  my  prophecy  of  the  world  they  are  my  enfaTita 
perdue,  whom  I  honestly  wish  well  to.  James  Fraser  writes 
me  that  *  Teofelsdrockh '  meets  with  the  most  trnqnalified 
disapproval,  which  is  all  extremely  proper.  His  payment 
arrives,  which  ie  still  more  proper.  On  the  whole,  dear  Jack, 
it  is  a  contending  world ;  and  he  that  is  bom  into  it  maet 
fight  for  his  place  or  lose  it.  If  we  are  nnder  the  right  flofff 
let  the  world  do  its  worst  and  heartily  welcome. 
God  bless  thee,  dear  brother  I    Auf  ewig. 

T.  Gasltle. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Jumny  38, 1834. 
'  I  wrote  to  poor  Jeflfrey,  but  not  till  any  anger  I  felt  had 
gone  off,  and  given  place  to  a  kind  of  pity.  '  Poor  fellow  t  * 
I  thought :  '  what  a  miserable  Juff  thou  gettest  into,  poor 
old  exasperated  politician !  I  wiU  positively  have  {nty  on 
thee,  and  do  thee  a  little  good  if  I  can  I '  In  this  spirit  was 
my  letter  written ;  a  short  careless  letter  winding  up  the 
bosiness  handsomely,  not  ravelling  it  farther.  He  is  off  to 
London  to-day  I  iaucy,  to  worry  and  be  worried  in  that  den 
of  discord  and  diahoneaty ;  actually,  I  doubt,  to  lose  his  last 
allotment  of  health,  almost  his  life,  if  he  be  not  soon  deli- 
vered. '  He  cannot  hinder  thee  of  CTod's  providence,'  is  also 
a  most  precious  truth :  not  he  nor  the  whole  world  with  the 
Devil  to  back  it  out!  Tkie  is  a  feet  one  ought  to  lay 
seriously  to  heart  and  see  into  the  meaning  of.  Did  we  see 
it  rightly,  what  were  there  beneath  the  moon  that  should 
throw  us  into  commotion  ?  Except  writing  letters,  I  have 
not  put  pen  to  paper  yet.  I  cent  word  to  Mill  that  I  woiUd 
write  two  essays  for  his  new  periodical,  the  second  of  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  on  John  Knox ;  bat  I  snppose  there  is  no 
great  huny. 
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To  Alexander  Carlyle. 

February  18, 1834. 

.  .  .  Poor  Mrs.  Clow  it  seems  has  been  called  away.  She 
was  not  long  left  a  av/perjimity  in  the  world,  but  has  found 
a  home  beside  her  old  partner  where  there  will  be  none  to 
gmdge  her.  Oh  Time !  Time !  how  it  brings  forth  and 
devonrs  \  And  the  roaring  flood  of  ezistence  rashes  on  for 
ever  similar,  for  ever  changing !  Already  of  those  that  we 
looked  np  to  as  grown  men,  as  towers  of  defence  and 
aathorit;  in  om'  boyhood,  the  most  are  clean  gone.  We 
onrselves  have  stept  into  their  position,  where  also  we  cannot 
linger.  Unhappy  they  that  have  no  footing  in  eternity; 
for  here  in  time  all  is  but  dond  and  the  baseless  bbric  of  a 
vision  I 

Bat  to  turn  back  to  the  earth ;  for  in  the  earth  too  lies 
the  pledge  of  a  higher  woiid — namely,  a  doty  allotted  as. 
Tell  me,  my  dear  brother,  how  you  fere  on  that  wild  Enow- 
head,  what  kind  of  cheer  yoa  are  of.  The  little  children  I 
imagine  must  be  your  chief  blessing;  and  surely  you  are 
thankful  for  them,  and  will  struggle  with  your  whole  strength 
to  instruct  them  and  protect  them,  and  fit  them  for  the  long 
journey  (long,  for  it  is  aa  long  as  eternity)  that  lies  before 
them.  Little  Jane  will  be  beginning  to  have  many  notions 
of  things  DOW.  Train  her  to  this  as  the  comer-etone  of  all 
morality :  to  stand  by  the  truth ;  to  ahhor  a  lie  as  she  does 
hdUfire.  Actually  tlie  longer  I  live  I  see  the  greater  cause"' 
to  look  on  falsehood  with  detestation,  with  terror,  as  the^-^ 
beginning  of  all  else  that  ie  of  the  Devil.  Jf^  poor  Uttle  name- 
sake has  no  knowledge  of  good  or  evil  yet ;  but  I  hope  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  strong  man  and  do  his  name  credit.  For  your- 
self, I  am  glad  to  see  you  make  so  manful  a  stm^le  on  that 
uncomfortable  clay  footing,  which  however  you  must  not  quite 
quarrel  with,  tn  the  darkest  weather  I  always  predict  better 
days.  The  world  is  God's  world,  and  wide  and  feir.  If  they 
hamper  as  too  for  we  will  try  another  side  of  it.    Meanwhile 
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I  will  tell  you  a  fault  ;ou  have  to  gttard  against,  and  io  aot 
that  the  truest  frieudship  that  I  can  show  you?  Every 
position  of  man  has  its  temptation,  ita  evil  tendency.  Now 
yours  and  mine  I  suspect  to  be  this :  a  tendency  to  im- 
periousness,  to  indignant  self-help,  and  if  nowise  theoretical, 
yet  practical,  forgetfulness  and  tyrannical  contempt  of  other 
men.  This  is  wrong ;  this  is  tyran/ny,  I  say ;  and  we  ought 
to  guard  against  it.  Be  merciful ;  repress  much  indiguatioo ; 
too  much  of  it  will  get  vent  after  all.  Evil  destiny  is 
nothing;  let  it  labour  us  and  impoverish  ub  as  it  will,  if  it 
only  do  not  lame  and  distort  us.  Alas !  I  feel  well  one 
cannot  wholly  help  even  this ;  but  we  ought  nnweariedly  to 
endeavour. 

To  John  Carlyh,  Rome. 

Cnugenpattock :  Februar;  36, 1834. 
We  learned  incidentally  last  week  that  Grace,  our 
servant,  though  '  without  fault  to  us,'  and  whom  we  with  aU 
her  inertness  were  nothing  bat  purposing  to  keep,  had  re- 
solved on  '  going  home  nest  summer.'  The  cup  that  bad 
long  been  filling  ran  over  with  that  smallest  of  drops.  After 
meditating  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  we  said  to  one  another : 
'  Why  not  hoU  out  of  all  these  sooty  despicabilities,  of 
Kerraga  and  lying  draggle-tails  of  byre-women,  and  pea1> 
moss  and  isolation  and  exasperation  and  confusion,  and  go  at 
once  to  London  ?  Oedaeht,  getkan !  Two  days  after  we 
had  a  letter  on  the  road  to  Mrs.  Austin,  to  look  out  among 
the  'houses  to  let'  for  us,  and  an  advertisement  to  Mac 
Diarmid  to  try  for  the  letting  of  our  own.  Since  then, 
you  may  &ncy,  our  heads  and  hearts  have  been  full  of  this 
great  enterprise,  the  greatest  (small  as  it  is)  that  I  ever 
hnowvagly  engaged  in.  We  bring  anxiously  together  all  the 
experience  we  have  gathered  or  got  reported,  look  back  and 
look  forward,  make  the  bravest  resolutions,  and  in  fine  seem 
to  see  a  trembling  hope  that  we  may  master  the  enterprise 
(of  an  honest  life  in  London);  at  all  events, a  certainty  Uiat 
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we  ought  to  try  it.  Yes,  we  muflt  try  it !  Life  here  is  but 
a  kind  of  life-in-death,  or  rather,  one  might  say,  a  not- 
beiog-born :  one  rate  as  in  the  belly  of  some  Trojan  horse, 
weather  screened,  but  pining,  inactive,  neck  and  heels 
crushed  together.  Let  us  burst  it  in  the  name  of  God! 
Let  us  take  such  an  existence  as  He  will  give  us,  working 
where  work  is  to  be  found  while  it  is  called  to-day.  A 
strange  shiver  runs  through  every  nerve  of  me  when  I  think 
of  taking  that  plnuge ;  yet  also  a  kind  of  sacred  faith, 
sweet  after  the  dreary  vacuity  of  sonl  I  have  through  long 
seasons  lived  in  as  under  an  eclipsing  shadow.  I  purpose  to 
be  prudent,  watchful  of  my  words,  to  look  well  about  me, 
and  with  all  the  faculty  I  have  pick  my  steps  in  that  new 
arena.  Thousands  of  Billier  fellows  than  I  flourish  in  it; 
the  whole  promotion  I  strive  for  is  simplest  food  and  shelter 
in  exchange  for  the  honeetest  work  I  can  do. 

We  porpose  for  many  reasons  to  make  this  a  whole 
measure,  not  a  half  one :  thus  the  first  thing  will  be  to  give 
up  our  establishment  here,  to  sell  off  all  the  furniture  but 
what  will  equip  a  very  modest  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
London ;  to  let  this  house  if  we  can ;  if  we  cannot,  to  let  it 
stand  there  and  not  waste  more  money.  This  Jane  calls  a 
'  burning  of  our  ships,'  which  suits  better  with  our  present 
aims  than  anything  else  would.  For  indeed  I  feel  this  is 
as  if  the  last  chance  I  shall  ever  have  to  redeem  my  existence 
&om  pain  and  impriEonment,  and  make  something  of  the 
fiiculty  I  have,  before  it  be  for  ever  hid  from  my  eyes. 
No  looking  back  then  !  Forward !  Advance  or  perish  1  We 
imagine  some  nuburban  house  may  be  got  for  40l.  Leigh 
Hunt  talked  much  about  a  quite  delightful  one  he  had  (for 
*  ten  children  *  too)  at  Chelsea,  all  wainscoted,  &c.,  for 
thirty  guineas.  With  200^.  we  fancy  the  rigov/r  of  economy 
may  enable  us  to  meet  the  year.  I  must  work  and  seek 
work ;    before    sinking    utterly    I    will    make    an    '  a-fit ' 


Our  dear  mother  has  not  heard  of  this ;  for  though  I 
wrote  to  Aliok  a  week  ago,  it  was  not  Uien  thought  of.    It 
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wUI  be  a  heavy  stroke,  yet  not  quite  mianticipated,  and  she 
will  brave  it.  My  brother  and  she  are  the  only  ties  I  have  to 
Scotland.  I  vill  tell  her  that  though  at  a  greater  distance 
we  are  not  to  be  disunited.  Regular  letters — frequent 
visits.  I  wiU  say  who  knows  bat  what  you  and  I  may  yet 
bring  her  np  to  London  to  pass  her  old  days  waited  on  by 
both  of  us  ?  G-o  whither  she  may,  she  will  have  her  Bible 
with  her  and  her  &ith  in  God.  She  is  the  truest  Christian 
believer  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  nay  I  might  almost  say  the 
only  true  one. 

P.S.  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  :— 

My  dear  Brother, — Here  is  a  new  prospect  opened  up  to 
us  with  a  vengeance !  Am  I  frightened  ?  Not  a  bit.  I 
almost  wish  that  I  felt  more  anxiety  about  our  future  ;  for 
this  composure  is  not  courage,  but  diaeaaed  indifference. 
There  is  a  sort  of  incrustation  about  the  inward  me  which 
rendera  it  alike  insensible  to  fear  and  to  hope.  I  suppose  I 
am  in  what  G-len  calls  the  chrysaZia  state  or  the  state  of  in- 
cubation. Let  ne  trust  that  like  all  other  states  which  have 
a  beginning  it  will  also  have  an  end,  and  that  the  poor 
Pyache  shall  at  last  get  &eed.  In  the  meantime  I  do  what 
I  see  to  be  my  duty  as  well  as  I  can  and  wish  that  I  could 
do  it  better.  It  seems  as  if  the  problem  of  living  would  be 
immensely  simplified  to  me  if  I  had  health.  It  does  require 
such  an  effort  to  keep  oneself  from  growing  quite  wicked, 
while  that  weary  weaver's  shuttle  is  plying  between  my 
temples.  Unhappy  Melina,  &c!  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  I  have  had  less  sickness  this  winter  than  in 
the  two  preceding  ones,  which  I  attribute  partly  to  the 
change  in  my  pills.  Your  recipe  is  worn  to  tatters,  but 
Glen  copied  it  for  me.  The  note  book  yon  gave  me  is  half 
filled  with  such  multifarious  matter !  No  mortal  gets  a 
glimpse  of  it.  I  wish  Carlyle  would  let  me  b^n  a  letter 
instead  of  ending  it.  He  leaves  me  nothing  but  dregs  to 
impart.  Would  yon  recommend  me  to  sup  on  porridge  and 
beer  ?     Carlyle  takes  it.     We  have  got  a  dear  little  canary 
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bird  which  we  call  Chico,  which  sings  all  day  long  '  like — 
like  anything.' 

So  ends  the  last  letter  from  Craigenputtock. 
*  The  ships  were  burnt,'  two  busy  months  being  spent 
in  burning  them — disposing  of  old  books,  old  bed- 
steads, kitchen  things,  all  the  rubbish  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  cows  and  poultry  were  sold.  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  pony  was  sent  to  Scotsbrig.  Friends  in 
London  were  busy  looking  out  for  houses.  Carlyle, 
unable  to  work  in  the  confusion,  grew  unbearable, 
naturally  enough,  to  himself  and  everyone,  and  finally, 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  rushed  off  alone,  believing 
that  house  letting  in  London  was  conducted  on  the 
same  rule  as  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  unless  he  could 
secure  a  home  for  himself  at  Whitsuntide  he  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  year  had  gone  round.  In  this 
hurried  fashion  he  took  his  own  departure,  leaving 
his  wife  to  pack  what  they  did  not  intend  to  part 
with,  and  to  follow  at  her  leisure  when  the  new 
habitation  had  been  decided  on.  Mill  had  sent  his 
warmest  congratulations  when  he  learnt  that  the 
final  resolution  had  been  taken.  Carlyle,  who  had 
settled  himself  while  house  hunting  at  his  old 
lodgings  in  Ampton  Street,  sent  his  brother  John  a 
brief  account  of  his  final  leave-taking  of  Scotland. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

4  Ampton  Street ;  May  18. 
With  regard  to  oar   dear  mother,  I   bid  you  comfort 
youreelf  with  the  assurance  that  she   is  moderately   well. 
She  adjusts  herself  with  the  old  heroisin  to  the  new  circum- 
stances; agrees  that  I  muat  come  hither;  parts  &om  me 
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with  the  stillest  Eace,  more  touching  than  if  it  had  been  all 
beteared.  I  said  to  Alick  as  we  drove  up  the  Furdamstown 
bnie  that  morning,  that  I  thought  if  I  had  all  the  mothers  I 
ever  saw  to  choose  from  I  would  have  chosen  my  own.  She  is 
to  have  Harry,'  and  can  ride  very  well  on  him,  will  go  down 
awhile  to  sea-bathing  at  Mary's,  and  will  spend  the  summer 
tolerably  enough.  For  winter  I  left  her  the  task  of  spinning 
me  a  plaid  dressing  gown,  with  which  if  she  get  too  soon 
done  she  may  spin  another  for  you.  She  has  books,  above 
all  her  Book,  She  trusts  in  O-od,  and  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame.  While  she  was  at  Craigenputtock  I  made  her  train 
me  to  two  song  tunes;  and  we  often  sang  them  together, 
and  tried  them  often  again  in  coming  down  into  Annandale. 
One  of  them  I  actually  found  myself  humming  with  a 
strange  cheerfully  pathetic  feeling  when  I  first  came  in 
sight  of  huge  smoky  Babylon — 

For  there's  seven  foresters  in  yon  forest, 

And  them  I  want  to  see,  see, 

And  them  I  want  to  see. 

I  wrote  her  a  Uttle  note  yesterday  and  told  her  this. 

Thus  the  six  years'  imprisonment  on  the  Dum- 
friesshire moors  came  to  an  end.  To  Carlyle  himself 
they  had  been  years  of  inestimable  value.  If  we 
compare  the  eBsay  on  Jean  Paul,  which  he  wrote 
at  Comely  Bank,  with  the  '  Diamond  Necklace,'  bia 
last  work  at  Craigenputtock,  we  see  the  leap  from 
promise  to  fiilfilment,  from  the  immature  energy  of 
youth  to  the  full  intellectual  strength  of  completed 
manhood.  The  solitude  had  compelled  him  to  digrat 
hia  thoughts.  In  '  Sartor '  he  had  relieved  his  soul 
of  its  perilous  secretions  by  throwing  out  of  himself 
his  personal  sufferings  and  physical  and  spiritual  ex- 

•  The  pony. 
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perience.  He  had  read  omnivorously  far  and  wide. 
Hia  memory  was  a  magazine  of  facts  gathered  over 
the  whole  surface  of  European  literature  and  history. 
The  multiplied  aUusions  in  every  page  of  his  later 
essays,  so  easy,  so  unlaboured,  reveal  the  wealth 
which  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
command  over  his  possessions.  Hia  religious  faith^\ 
had  gained  sohdity.  His  confidence  in  the  soundness  / 
of  his  own  convictions  was  no  longer  clouded  with  / 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  '  History  of  the  French 
Eevolution,'  the  most  powerful  of  all  his  works,  and 
the  only  one  which  has  the  character  of  a  work  of 
art,  was  the  production  of  the  mind  which  he  brought 
with  him  Irom  Craigenputtock,  undisturbed  by  the 
contradictions  and  excitements  of  London  society  and 
London  triumphs.  He  had  been  tried  in  the  furnace. 
Poverty,  mortification,  and  disappointment  had  done 
their  work  upon  him,  and  he  had  risen  above  them  - 
elevated,  purified,  and  strengthened.  Even  the  arro- 
gance and  self-assertion  which  Lord  Jefifrey  supposed 
to  have  been  developed  in  him  by  hving  away  fi-om 
conflict  with  other  minds,  had  been  rather  tamed 
than  encouraged  by  his  lonely  meditations.  It  was 
rather  collision  with  those  who  diflered  with  him 
which  fostered  his  iroperiousness ;  for  Carlyle  rarely 
met  with  an  antf^onist  whom  he  could  not  overbear 
with  the  torrent  of  his  metaphors,  whilst  to  himself 
his  note-books  show  that  he  read  many  a  lecture  on 
humility. 

He  had  laid  in,  too,  on  the  moors  a  stock  of  robust 
health.    Lamentations  over  indigestion  and  want  of 
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sleep  are  almost  totally  absent  from  the  letters  written 
from  Craigenputtock.  The  simple,  natural  life,  the 
wholesome  air,  the  daily  rides  or  drives,  the  pure 
food — milk,  cream,  eggs,  oatmeal,  the  best  of  their 
kind — had  restored  completely  the  functions  of  a 
stomach  never,  perhaps,  so  far  wrong  as  he  had 
imagined.  Carlyle  had  ceased  to  complain  on  this 
head,  and  in  a  person  so  extremely  vocal  when  any- 
thing was  amiss  with  him,  silence  is  the  best  evidence 
that  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of.  On  the 
moors,  ae  at  Mainhill,  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  London 
afterwards,  he  was  always  impatient,  moody,  irri- 
table, violent.  These  humours  were  in  his  nature, 
and  could  no  more  be  separated  from  them  than 
his  body  could  leap  off  its  shadow.  But,  intoler- 
able as  he  had  found  Craigenputtock  in  the  later 
years  of  his  residence  there,  he  looked  back  to  it 
afterwards  as  the  happiest  and  wholesomest  home 
that  he  had  ever  known.  He  could  do  fully  twice  as 
much  work  there,  he  said,  as  he  could  ever  do  after- 
wards in  London;  and  many  a  time,  when  sick  of 
ffune  and  clatter  and  interruption,  he  longed  to 
return  to  it. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle  Craigenputtock  had  been  a  less 
salutary  home.  She  might  have  borne  the  climate, 
and  even  benefited  by  it,  if  the  other  conditions  had 
been  less  ungenial.  But  her  hfe  there,  to  begin  with, 
had  been  a  life  of  menial  drudgery,  unsolaced  (for  she 
could  have  endured  and  even  enjoyed  mere  hardship) 
by  more  than  an  occasional  word  of  encouragement 
or  sympathy  or  compassion  from  her  husband.     To 
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him  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  what  his  mother 
did  at  Scotsbrig  his  wife  should  do  for  him.  Every 
household  duty  fell  upon  her,  either  directly,  or  in 
supplying  the  shortcomings  of  a  Scotch  maid-of-all- 
work.  She  had  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  scour,  to  clean  ; 
to  gallop  down  alone  to  Dumfries  if  anything  was 
wanted  ;  to  keep  the  house,  and  even  on  occasions  to 
mUk  the  cows.  Miss  Jewsbury  has  preserved  many 
anecdotes  of  the  Craigenputtock  life,  showing  how 
hard  a  time  her  friend  had  of  it  there.  Carlyle, 
though  disposed  at  first  to  dismiss  these  memories 
as  legends,  yet  admitted  on  reflection  that  for  all 
there  was  a  certain  foundation.  The  errors,  if 
any,  can  be  no  more  than  the  slight  alteratious  of 
form  which  stories  naturally  receive  in  repetition. 
A  lady  brought  up  in  luxury  has  been  educated 
into  physical  unfitness  for  so  sharp  a  discipline. 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  bodily  health  never  recovered  from 
the  strain  of  those  six  years.  The  trial  to  her  mind 
and  to  her  nervous  system  was  still  more  severe. 
Nature  had  given  her,  along  with  a  powerful 
understanding,  a  disposition  singularly  bright  and 
buoyant.  The  Irving  disappointment  had  been  a 
blow  to  her  ;  but  wounds  which  do  not  kill  are  cured. 
They  leave  a  scar,  but  the  pain  ceases.  It  was  long 
over,  and  if  Carlyle  had  been  a  real  companion  to 
her,  she  would  have  been  as  happy  with  him  as  wives 
usually  are.  But  he  was  not  a  companion  at  all. 
When  he  was  busy  she  rarely  so  much  as  saw  him, 
save,  as  he  himself  pathetically  tells,  when  she  would 
steal  into  his  dressing-room  in  the  morning  when  he 
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was  shaving,  to  secure  that  Uttle  of  his  society.  The 
loneliness  of  Craigenputtock  was  dreadful  to  her. 
Her  hard  work,  perhaps,  had  so  far  something  of  a 
blessing  in  it,  that  it  was  a  relief  frofti  the  intolerable 
pressure.  For  months  together,  especially  after  Alick 
Carlyle  had  gone,  they  never  saw  the  face  of  guest  or 
passing  stranger.  So  still  the  moors  were,  that  she 
could  hear  the  sheep  nibbUng  the  grass  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off.  For  the  many  weeks  when  the  enow  was 
on  the  ground  she  could  not  atir  beyond  the  garden, 
or  even  beyond  her  door.  She  had  no  great  thoughts, 
as  Carlyle  had,  to  occupy  her  with  the  administration 
of  the  universe.  He  had  deranged  the  faith  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  but  he  had  not  inoculated 
her  with  his  own ;  and  a  dull  gloom,  sinking  at  last 
almost  to  apathy,  fell  upon  her  spirits.  She  fought 
against  it,  like  a  brave  woman  as  she  was.  Carlyle's 
own  views  of  the  prospects  of  men  in  this  world  were 
not  brilhant.  In  his  '  Miscellanies '  is  a  small  poem, 
written  at  Craigenputtock,  called  '  Cui  Bono  ? '  giving 
a  most  unpromising  sketch  of  human  destiny ; — 

Cm  Bonot 

What  is  Hope  ?  a  Bmiliog  rainbow 
Children  follow  through  the  wet ; 

Ti8  not  here,  still  yonder,  yonder ! 
Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 

"What  is  Life  ?  a  thawing  ioeboard 

On  a  sea  with  sumiy  shore. 
Gay  we  sail — it  melte  beneath  us ! 

We  are  sunk,  and  seen  no  more. 
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What  is  Man  P  a  foolish  bab; ; 

Vainl;  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets ; 
Demanding  all — deserving  nothing  I 

One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets. 

In  one  of  Mtb.  Carlyle's  note-books,  I  find  an 
'  Answer '  to  this,  dated  1830 : — 

Naj,  this  is  Hope :  a  gentle  dove, 
That  nestles  in  the  gentle  breast, 

Bringing  glad  tidings  from  above 
Of  joys  to  come  and  heavenly  rest. 

And  this  is  Life  :  ether^  fire 
Striving  aloft  through  smothering  clay ; 

Moimting,  flaming,  higher,  higher ! 
Till  lost  in  immortality. 

And  Man— oh !  hate  not  nor  despise 
The  &irest,  lordliest  work  of  God ! 

Think  not  He  made  the  good  and  wise 
Only  to  sleep  beneath  the  sod ! 

Carlyle  himself  recognised  occasionally  that  she 
was  not  happy.  Intentionally  unkind  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be.  After  his  mother,  he  loved  his 
wife  better  than  anyone  in  the  world.  He  was  only 
occupied,  unperceiving,  negligent ;  and  when  he  did 
see  that  anything  was  wrong  with  her,  he  was  at 
once  the  tenderest  of  husbands. 

In  acme  such  transient  state  of  consciousness 
he  wrote,  on  January  29,  1830  ;— 

Oh !  sigh  not  so,  my  fond  and  faithful  wife, 
In  sad  remembrance  or  in  boding  fear : 

This  is  not  life — this  phantasm  type  of  life ! 
What  is  there  to  rejoice  or  mourn  for  here  ? 
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Be  it  no  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  post  is  ours — 

Small  blesBednesB  for  infinite  deeire ; 
But  has  the  King  his  wish  in  Windsor's  towers  ? 

Or  but  the  common  lot — ^meat,  clothes,  and  fire  ? 

Lone  stands  oar  home  amid  the  sullen  moor, 
Its  threshold  bj  few  friendly  feet  betrod ; 

Yet  we  are  here,  we  two,  still  true  though  poor : 
And  this,  too,  is  (Ae  world, — the  '  city  of  God '  I 

O'erhangB  us  not  the  infinitude  of  sky, 

Where  all  the  starry  lights  revolve  and  shine  ? 

Does  not  that  universe  within  us  lie 
And  move — its  Maker  or  itself  divine  ? 

And  we,  my  love,  life's  waking  dream  once  done. 
Shall  sleep  to  wondrous  lands  on  other's  breast, 

And  all  we  loved  and  toiled  for,  one  by  one, 
Shall  join  us  there  and,  wearied,  be  at  rest. 

Then  sigh  uot  so,  my  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
Bat  striving  well,  have  hope,  be  of  good  cheer ; 

Not  rest,  but  worthy  labour,  is  the  soul  of  life  ; 

Not  that  but  this  is  to  be  looked  and  wished  for  here. 

If  the  occasional  tenderness  of  these  linea  could 
have  been  formed. into  a  habit  Mrs.  Carlyle  might 
have  borne  Craigenputtock  less  impatiently,  and  aa 
her  bodily  ailments  were  chiefly  caused  by  exposure 
aiid  overwork,  she  would  probably  have  escaped  the 
worst  of  them,  because  she  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Of  the  soUtude  and  of  the  strange  figures  moving 
about  the  moor,  to  make  the  desolation  more  sen- 
sible, Carlyle  has  left  a  singular  picture. 

Old  Esther,  whose  death  oame  one  of  our  early  winters, 
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yns  a  bit  of  memorability  in  that  altogether  vacant  scene. 
I  for^t  the  old  woman's  aumame,  perhaps  McGeorge,  but 
well  recall  her  heavy  lumpish  figure,  lame  of  a  foot,  and  her 
honest,  quiet,  not  stapid  countenance  of  mixed  ugUnesa  and 
stoicism.  She  lived  above  a  mile  &om  us  in  a  poor  cottage 
of  the  next  farm.'  Esther  had  been  a  laird's  daughter  riding 
her  palfrey  at  one  time,  but  had  gone  to  wreck  &ther  and 
self;  a  special  'misfortune'  (so  they  delicately  name  it) 
being  of  Esther's  producing.  Misfortune  in  the  shape  ulti- 
mately of  a  solid  tall  ditcher,  very  good  to  his  old  mother 
Esther,  had  just  before  our  coming  perished  miserably  one 
night  on  the  shoulder  of  Donscore  Hill  (found  dead  there 
next  morning),  which  had  driven  his  poor  old  mother  up  to 
this  thriftier  hut  and  silent  mode  of  living  in  our  moorland 
part  of  the  parish.  She  did  not  beg,  nor  had  my  Jeannie 
much  to  have  given  her  of  help  (perhaps  on  occasions  milk, 
old  warm  clothes,  &c.),  though  always  very  sorry  for  her  last 
sad  bereavement  of  the  stalwart  affectionate  son.  I  re- 
member one  frosty  kind  of  forenoon,  while  waUdog  medi- 
tative to  the  top  of  our  hill,  the  silence  was  complete,  all  but 
one  '  click  clack '  heard  regularly  like  a  far-off  spondee  or 
iambus,  a  great  way  to  my  right,  no  other  sound  in  nature. 
On  looking  sharply,  I  discovered  it  to  be  old  Esther  on  the 
highway,  crippling  along,  towards  our  house  most  probably. 
Poor  old  soul !  thought  I.  'What  a  desolation  !  But  you  will 
meet  a  kind  &ce  too  perhaps.     Heaven  is  over  all. 

Not  long  after  poor  old  Esther  sank  to  bed — deathbed,  as 
my  Jane,  who  had  a  quick  and  sure  eye  in  these  things,  well 
judged  it  would  be.  Sickness  did  not  last  above  ten  days : 
my  poor  wife  zealously  assiduous  and  with  a  minimum  of 
fuss  and  noise.  I  remember  those  few  poor  days  full  of  human 
interest  to  her,  and  through  her  to  me ;  and  of  a  human  pity 
not  painful,  but  sweet  and  genuine.  She  went  walking  every 
morning,  especially  every  night  to  arrange  the  poor  bed,  &c. — 
nothing  but  rudisb  hands,  rude  though  kind  enough,  being 

'  '  Guson's,  of  Nether  Craigenpnttock,  very  Btujnd  yousg  brother 
naed  to  come  and  bon  me  at  rare  intervals. — T.  C 
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about ;  the  poor  old  woman  evidentl;  gratified  by  it,  and 
heart  thankful,  and  almost  to  the  very  end  giving  clear  sign 
of  that.  Something  pathetic  in  old  Esther  and  her  exit ;  nay, 
if  I  rightly  bethink  me,  that  *  click  clack '  pilgrimage  had  in 
&ct  been  a  last  visit  to  Craigenpnttock  with  some  poor  bit 
of  crockeiy,  some  grey-lettered  butter- plate,  whioh  I  used 
to  see  '  as  a  wee  rrwrfuyrait^vm,  o*  me,  mem,  when  I  am  gone.' 
'  Memorandum '  was  her  word,  and  I  remember  the  poor  little 
platter  for  years  after.  Poor  old  Esther  had  awoke  that  &osty 
morning  with  the  feeling  that  she  would  soon  die,  that 
the  *  bonny  leddy '  had  been  *  unco  guid '  to  her,  and  that 
there  was  still  that  '  wee  bit  memorandum.'  Nay,  I  think 
she  had,  or  had  once  had,  the  remains  or  complete  ghostof  a 
*  fine  old  riding  habit,'  once  her  own,  which  the  curious  had 
seen,  but  this  she  had  judged  it  more  polite  to  leave  to  the 
parish. 

Enough  of  Craigenputtock.    The  scene  shifts  to 
London. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 

A.D.  1834.      SS.  39. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

Londim :  May  24,  1834.~What  a  word  is  there !  I  left 
home  on  Thursday  last  (five  dajB  ago),  and  Bee  myself  still 
with  astonishment  here  seeking  honses.  The  parting  with 
my  sieter  Jean,  who  bad  driven  down  with  me  to  Dnmiries, 
was  the  first  of  the  partings ;  that  with  my  dear  mother  next 
day,  with  poor  Mary  at  Annan,  with  my  two  brothers  Alick 
and  Jamie — all  these  things  were  to  be  done.  Shall  we  meet 
again  ?  Shall  oar  meeting  again  be  for  good  ?  G-od  grant 
it.  We  are  in  his  hands.  This  is  all  the  comfort  I  have. 
As  to  my  beloved  and  now  aged  mother,  it  is  sore  upon  me, 
— so  sore  as  I  have  felt  nothing  of  the  sort  since  boyhood. 
She  paid  her  last  visit  at  Craigenputtock  the  week  before, 
and  had  attached  me  much,  if  I  could  have  been  more 
attached,  by  her  quiet  way  of  taking  that  sore  trial.  She 
studied  not  to  sink  my  heart ;  she  shed  no  tear  at  parting ; 
and  so  I  drove  off  with  poor  Alick  in  quest  of  new  fortunes. 
May  the  Father  of  all,  to  whom  she  daily  prays  for  me,  be 
ever  near  her !  May  He,  if  it  be  his  will,  grant  ua  a  glad 
re-meeting  and  re-union  in  a  higher  country.  But  no  more 
of  this.  Words  are  worse  than  vain.  I  am  here  in  my  old 
lodging  at  Amptoa  Street,  wearied,  and  without  books, 
company,  or  other  resource.  The  Umpire  coach  from  Liver- 
pool. Through  the  arch  at  Holloway  oame  first  in  sight  of 
hage  smoky  London,  humming,  in  a  kind  of  defiance,  my 
mother's  tune  of '  Johnny  O'Cox.'    Knd  this  lodging.    Mrs. 
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Anstin  veiy  kind.  See  several  houses.  Disappomted  in  alL 
Kendngton  very  dirty  and  confused.  Sleep — sweet  sleep. 
This  day  bnsy,  with  little  work  done  ;  my  feet  all  lamed,  and 
not  above  one  house  seen  that  in  any  measm-e  looks  like 
fitting. 

Went  to  Mrs.  Austin,  through  the  Park  and  G-ardens. 
Find  a  Mrs.  Jamieson— a  shrewd-looking,  hard-tempered, 
red-haired  woman,  whom  I  care  little  about  meeting  again. 
I^ook  at  many  houses  with  them.  Edward  Irving  starts  up 
from  a  seat  in  Kensington  Gardens,  as  I  was  crossing  it  with 
these  two,  and  runs  towards  me.  The  good  Edward !  He 
looked  pale,  worn,  unsound,  very  unhealthy.  At  the  house 
we  were  going  to  no  key  could  be  got;  no  this,  no  that. 
Miss  my  dinner.  Innkeepers  can  give  me  none.  Dine  with 
a  dairyman  on  bread  and  milk  beside  his  cows — a  moat 
interesting  meal.  Charge  three  halfpence,  I  having  for- 
nished  bread.  Gave  the  man  sixpence,  because  I  liked  him. 
Will  see  the  poor  fellow  again,  perhaps.  Hunt's '  household 
in  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea.  Nondescript!  unutterable!  Mrs. 
Hunt  asleep  on  cushions ;  four  or  five  beautiful,  strange^ 
gil)sy-looking  children  running  about  in  undress,  whom  the 
lady  ordered  to  get  us  tea.  The  eldest  boy,  Percy,  a  sallow, 
black-haired  youth  of  sixteen,  with  a  kind  of  dark  cotton 
nigbtgowu  on,  went  whirling  about  like  a  familiar,  providing 
everything :  an  indescribable  dreamlike  household.  Am  to 
go  again  to-morrow  to  see  if  there  he  any  houses,  and  what 
they  are.  Bedtime  now,  ajid  so  good  night,  ye  loved  ones. 
My  heart's  blessing  be  with  all  I 

Those  who  have  studied  Carlyle's  ^vritings  as  they 
ought  to  be  studied,  know  that  shrewd  practical  sense 
underlies  always  his  metaphorical  estravagancee.  In 
matters  of  bueineas  he  was  the  most  prudent  of  men. 
He  had  left  his  wife  at  Craigenputtock  to  pack  up, 
and  had  plunged,  himself,  into  the  whirlpool  of  house- 

'  Ldgh  Hunt. 
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hunting.  He  very  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  that  he  was  not  the  best  judge  in  such 
matters.  He  understood — the  second  best  form  of 
wisdom — that  he  did  not  understand,  and  forbore  to 
come  to  imy  reaolutiou  till  Mrs.  Carlyle  could  join 
him.  He  wrote  to  her,  giving  a  full  account  of  his 
experiences. 

The  female  head  (he  Baid)  is  not  without  a  shrewdnetig  of 
its  own  in  these  affairs.  Moreover,  ought  not  my  little 
coagitor  to  have  a  vote  herself  In  the  choice  of  an  abode 
which  is  to  be  ours  ?  The  sweet  word  oure  !  The  blessed 
ordinance — let  Hunt  say  what  he  will ' — by  which  all  things 
are  for  ever  one  between  us  and  separation  an  imposgibihty. 
Unless  yon  specially  order  it,  no  final  arrangement  shall  be 
made  ttU  we  both  make  it. 

Carlyle  had  not  been  idle — had  walked,  as  he 
said,  till  his  feet  were  lamed  under  him.  He  had 
searched  in  Brompton,  in  Kensington,  about  the 
Event's  Park.  He  had  seen  many  houses  more  or 
less  desirable,  more  or  less  objectionable.  For  him- 
self he  inclined  on  the  whole  to  one  which  Leigh 
Hunt  had  found  for  him  near  the  river  in  Chelsea. 
Leigh  Hunt  lived  witli  his  singular  famUy  at  No.  4 
Upper  Cheyne  Row.  About  sixty  yards  off,  about 
the  middle  of  Great  Cheyne  Row,  which  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  there  was  a  house  which  fixed 
his  attention.  Twice  he  went  over  it.  '  It  is  notable,' 
he  said, '  how  at  each  new  visit  your  opinion  gets  a 
little  hitch  the  contrary  way  from  its  former  ten- 
dency. Imagination  has  outgone  the  reality.  I 
nevertheless  still  feel  a  great  liking  for  this  excellent 

'  Leigh  Hunt  sdvockted '  womsD's  rights '  in  marrifige  orruigenieiits. 
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old  house.  Chelsea  is  unfashionable:  it  was  once 
the  resort  of  the  Court  and  great,  however ;  hence 
numerous  old  houses  in  it  at  once  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent.' 

A  third  inspection  produced  a  fuller  description 
— description  of  the  place  aa  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  not  wholly  incorrect  of  its  present  condition ;  for 
Cheyne  Eow  has  changed  less  than  most  other  streets 
in  London  The  Embankment  had  yet  forty  years 
to  wait. 

The  street  (Carlyle  wrote)  runs  down  upon  the  river, 
which  I  suppose  you  might  see  by  stretching  out  your  head 
from  the  front  window,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  on  the 
left.  We  are  called  '  Cheyne  Row '  proper  (pronounced 
CAainie  Eow),  and  are  a 'genteel  neighbourhood}'  two  old 
ladies  on  one  side,  anknown  character  on  the  other,  but 
with  '  pianos.'  The  street  is  Sag  pathed,  sunk  storied,  iron 
railed,  all  old  fashioned  and  tightly  done  up ;  looks  out  on  a 
rank  of  sturdy  old  pollarded  (that  is,  beheaded)  lime  trees 
standing  there  Uke  giants  in  tawtie  wigs  (for  the  new  bongha 
are  Gtill  young) ;  beyond  this  a  high  brick  vail ;  backwards  a 
garden,  the  size  of  our  back  one  at  Comely  Bank,  with  trees,&c., 
in  bad  culture ;  beyond  this  green  hayfrelds  and  tree  avenues, 
once  a  bishop's  pleaaure  grounds,  an  unpicturesque  yet  rather 
cheerful  outlook.  The  bouse  itself  is  eminent,  antique, 
wainscoted  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  has  been  all  new  painted 
and  repaired;  broadish  stair  with  massive  balustrade  (in 
the  old  style),  corniced  and  as  thick  as  one's  thigh ;  floors 
thick  as  a  rock,  wood  of  them  here  and  there  worm-eaten, 
yet  capable  of  cleanness,  and  still  with  thrice  the  strength 
of  a  modem  floor.  And  then  as  to  rooms,  Gloody !  Three 
stories  beside  the  sunk  story,  in  every  one  of  them  three 
apaxtmentS)  in  depth  something  like  forty  feet  in  all — a  front 
dining-room  (marble  chimney  piece,  &c.),  then  a  back  dining- 
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room  or  breakbst-room,  a  little  narrower  by  reason  of  the 
kitchen  stairs ;  then  oat  of  this,  and  narrower  still  (to  allow 
a  back  window,  yon  consider)  a  china-room  or  pantiy,  or  I 
know  not  what,  all  shelved  and  fit  to  hold  crockery  for  the 
whole  street.  Such  is  the  ground  area,  which  of  course 
continues  to  the  top,  and  furnishes  every  bedroom  with  a 
dressing-room  01  second  bedroom ;  on  the  whole  a  most 
maBsive  roomy  sufficient  old  house  with  places,  for  example, 
to  hang,  say,  three  dozen  hats  or  cloaks  on,  and  as  many 
crevices  and  queer  old  presses  and  shelved  closets  (all  tight 
and  new  jiainted  in  their  way)  as  would  gratify  the  most 
covetous  Gfoody — rent,  thirty-five  pounds !  I  confess  I  am 
strongly  tempted.  Chelsea  is  a  singular  heterogeneous  kind 
of  spot,  veiy  dirty  and  confused  in  some  places,  quite  beau- 
tiful in  others,  abounding  with  antiquities  and  the  traces  of 
great  men — Sir  Thomas  More,  Steele,  Smollett,  &c.  Our 
row,  which  for  the  last  three  doors  or  so  is  a  street,  and  none 
of  the  noblest,  runs  out  upon  a  '  Parade '  (perhaps  they  call 
it)  running  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  a  broad  highway 
with  huge  shady  treea,  boats  lying  moored,  and  a  smell  of 
shipping  and  tan.  Battersea  Bridge  (of  wood)  a  few  yards 
oflf;  the  broad  river  with  white -trowsered,  white-shirted 
Cockneys  dashing  by  like  arrows  in  thin  long  canoes  of 
boats ;  beyond,  the  green  beautiful  knolls  of  Surrey  with 
their  villages — on  the  whole,  a  most  artificial,  green-painted, 
yet  lively,  fresh,  almost  opera-looking  business,  such  as  you 
eaa  ^cy.  Finally,  Chelsea  abounds  more  than  any  place 
in  onmibi,  and  they  take  you  to  Coventry  Street  for  six- 
pence. Revolve  all  this  in  thy  &ncy  and  judgment,  my 
child,  and  see  what  thou  canst  mo^  of  it. 

The  discovery  of  this  Chelsea  house  had  been  so 
gratifying  that  more  amiable  views  could  be  taken, 
and  more  interest  felt,  with  the  other  conditions  of 
London  life. 

Let  me  now  treat  th«e  to  a  budget  of  small  news  (he 
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goes  on).  Mill  I  have  sot  ;et  seen  again ;  we  could  make 
no  appointment,  being  so  unfixed  as  ;et.  Mrs.  Aoatin  had 
a  tragical  story  of  liis  having  &llen  dt^eraidy  in  love  with 
some  young  philosophic  beauty  (yet  with  the  innocence 
of  two  sucking  doves),  and  being  lost  to  all  his  friends 
and  to  himself,  and  what  not;  but  I  traoed  nothing  of 
this  in  poor  Mill ;  and  even  incline  to  think  that  what 
truth  there  is  or  Wiis  in  his  adventure  may  have  done  bitn 
good.  Suller  also  epoke  of  it,  but  in  the  comic  vein.  Irving 
I  have  not  again  seen,  though  I  have  tried  fonr  times; 
yesterday  twice  (at  Bayawater),  and  the  second  time  with 
great  disappointment.  He  seems  to  be  nnder  the  care  of  a 
Scotch  sick  nurse  there ;  was  said  to  be  '  asleep '  when  I 
called  first,  then  gone  (contrary  to  my  i^pointnient)  when  I 
called  the  second  time.  He  rides  twice  a  day  down  to  that 
Domdaniel  in  Newman  Street,  rises  at  five  in  the  morning, 
goes  to  bed  at  nine,  is  'very  weak.'  I  bad  refused  dinner 
at  the  Austins  for  his  sake ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  might 
have  clutched  bioi  from  perdition  and  death,  and  now  we 
were  not  to  meet  again.  My  poor  Edward  1  Heu,  quantum, 
mutatuB !  But  I  will  make  a  new  trial.  Heraud  said  to  me, 
qnite  in  the  cursory  style,  *  Aaving  (Irving)  is  dying  and  a — 
a —  I '  Heraud  himself  ('  mad  as  a  March  hare,'  Eraser  said) 
lives  close  by  Ampton  Street,  and  is  exceedingly  kedge  about 
me,  anxious  beyond  measure  for  golden  opinions  of  his  God- 
dedicat«d  Epic  — of  which  I  would  not  tell  him  any  lie,  greatly 
as  he  tempted  me. 

Fraser  did  not  open  freely  to  me,  yet  was  opening. 
Literature  still  all  a  mystery;  nothing  'paying;'  *Tenfel»- 
drockh'  beyond  measure  unpopular;  an  oldest  subscriber 
came  in  to  him  and  said,  *  If  there  is  any  more  of  that  d— d 
stuff  I  will,  &c.  <&c. ;'  on  the  other  hand,  an  order  from 
America  (Boston  or  Philadelphia)  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  so  louff  as  there  was  anything  of  Carlyle's  in  it.' 
'  One  spake  up  and  the  other  spake  down : '  on  the  whole, 
G-oody,  I  have  a  great  defiance  of  all  that.  As  to  '  fame  *  and 
the  like,  in  very  truUi,  in  this  state  of  the  public,  it  is  a 
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thing  one  is  always  better  without ;  so  I  really  saw  and  felt 
the  other  night,  clearly  for  the  first  time.  Miss  Martineau, 
for  example,  is  done  again ;  going  to  America  to  try  a  new 
tack  when  she  returns — so  are  they  all,  or  vniX  inevitably  all 
be  A(mt  \  eitingnlBhed  and  abolished ;  for  they  are  TioiAin^r, 
and  were  only  oaRtd  (and  made  to  foncy  themselves)  some- 
thing. Mrs.  Austin  herself  seems  to  me  in  a  kind  of  trial- 
state  ;  risen  or  rising  to  where  she  cannot  hope  to  stand ; 
where  it  will  be  well  if  she  feels  no  giddiness,  as  indeed  I 
really  hope  she  will.  A  most  excellent  creature,  of  survey- 
able  limits;  her  goodness  will  in  all  cases  save  her.  Buller 
is  better  and  went  yesterday  (I  fancy)  to  *  the  House.'  We 
have  had  two  long  talks  (on  occasion  of  the  franks)  with 
great  mutual  delight.  An  intelligent,  clear,  honest,  most 
kindly  viyacions  creature ;  the  genialest  Radical  I  have  ever 
met.  He  throws  light  for  me  on  many  things,  being  very 
ready  to  speak.  Mrs.  Austin  spoke  ominously  of  his  health, 
but  to  my  seeing  without  much  ground.  Charlie,  I  think, 
will  be  among  my  little  comforts  here. 

The  Duke,  now  plain  Mr.  JeSrey,  but  soon  to  be  Lord 
JeSrey,  is  still  here  for  a  week ;  he  has  left  his  address  for 
me  with  Mrs.  Austin.  I  determined  to  call  some  morning 
in  passing,  and  did  it  on  Monday.  Reception  anxiously 
cordial  from  all  three ;  harried  insignificant  talk  from  him  still 
at  the  break&st  table ;  kindness  playing  over  '  iron  gravity ' 
&om  me.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  &rewell  visit,  and  that  it  should 
be  *  hallowed  in  our  choicest  mood.'  The  poor  Duke  is  so 
tremulous,  he  bade  me  'good  evening'  at  the  door;  immense 
jerking  irom  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  yet  many  kind  words  and  invita- 
tions back.  .  .  .  And  so  ends  our  dealing  with  bright 
Jeffireydom,  once  so  sparkling,  cheerful,  now  gone  out 
into  darkness — which  shall  not  become  foul  candlestuEF 
vapour,  but  darkness  only.  Empson  is  still  alive;  but  I 
surely  will  not  seek  him.  Mapier,  too,  is  here,  or  was ; 
him,  too,  I  will  nowise  seek  or  meddle  with — the  hungry 
BvmuUtoru/m. 
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To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

4  Ampton  Street,  London :  May  30, 1834. 

My  dear  Mother, — How  often  have  I  thought  of  yoa 
since  we  parted,  in  all  varieties  of  solemn  moods,  only  seldom 
or  never  in  a  purely  ead  or  painful  one.  My  most  constant 
feeling  is  one  not  without  a  certain  sacredness :  I  determine 
to  live  worthily  of  such  a  mother ;  to  know  always,  like  her, 
that  we  are  ever  in  our  great  Taskmaeter's  eye,  with  whom 
are  the  issues  not  of  time  only,  which  is  but  a  short  viswn^ 
but  of  eternity,  which  ends  not  and  is  a  reality.  Oh  that  I 
could  keep  these  things  for  ever  clear  before  me !  my  whole 
prayer  with  regard  to  life  were  gratified.  But  these  things 
also  should  not  make  us  gloomy  or  sorrowful :  &r  from  that. 
Have  we  not,  as  you  often  say,  *many  mercies'?  Is  not  the 
light  to  see  that  they  are  mercies  the  first  and  greatest  of 
these? 

Assiu-e  yourself,  my  dear  mother,  that  all  goes  well.  In 
regard  to  health,  this  incessant  toil  and  even  irregular  living 
seems  to  agree  with  me.  I  take  no  drugs.  I  really  feel 
fresher  and  stronger  than  I  used  to  do  among  the  moorlands. 
Moreover,  I  never  was  farther  in  my  life  &om  •  lining  hearty 
which  I  know  well  were  to  *  tine  all.'  Not  a  bit  of  me !  I 
walk  along  these  tmnultuous  streets  with  nothing  but  a 
feeling  of  kindness,  of  brotherly  pity,  towards  all.  No 
loudest  boasting  of  man's  strikes  any,  the  smallest,  teircHr 
into  me  for  the  present;  indeed  how  should  it  when  no 
londest  boasting  and  threatening  of  the  Devil  himself  would  ? 
He  nor  they  '  cam/not  hinder  thee  of  God's  providence.'  No, 
they  cannot.  I  have  the  clearest  certainty  that  if  work  is 
appointed  me  here  to  do,  it  must  and  will  be  done,  and 
means  found  for  doing  it.  So  fear  nothing,  my  dear  mother. 
Tom  will  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  you  in  this  new  poeitioii 
more  than  in  others. 

I  have  seen  some  book-publishing  persons,  some  *  literary 
men '  also.  The  great  proportion  are  indubitablest  dads : 
these  too  we  must  let  pass,  and  even  welcome  when  they 
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meet  us  with  kindliness.  B;  far  the  sensiblest  nun  I  see  is 
Mill,  who  seems  almost  fonder  of  me  than  ever.  The  claaa 
he  belongs  to  has  the  &rther  merit  of  being  genuine  and 
honest  BO  far  as  they  go.  I  think  it  is  rather  with  that  clasa 
that  I  shall  connect  myself  than  with  any  other ; '  but  still 
in  many  important  respects  I  have  to  expect  to  find  myself 
alone.  Charles  Buller  is  grown  a  very  promising  man,  likely 
to  do  good  in  the  world,  if  his  health  were  only  better,  which 
as  yet  hampers  him  much.  He  evidently  likes  me  well,  as 
do  all  his  household,  and  will  be  a  considerable  pleasure  to 
me.  I  was  dining  there  this  day  week.  I  saw  various 
notable  persons — Radical  members,  and  such  like;  among 
whom  a  young,  very  rich  man,  named  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  pleased  me  considerably.  We  have  met  since,  and 
shall  probably  see  much  more  of  one  another.  He  seems 
very  honest :  needs,  or  will  need,  guidance  much,  and  with 
it  may  do  not  a  little  good. 

I  liked  the  &ank  manners  of  the  young  man ;  so  beau- 
tiful in  contrast  with  Scottish  gigmanity.  I  pitied  his 
darkness  of  mind,  and  heartily  wished  him  well.  He  is, 
among  other  things,  a  vehement  smoker  of  tobacco.  This 
Molesworth  is  one  of  the  main  men  that  are  to  support  that 
Badical  Review  of  theirs  with  which  it  seems  likely  that  I 
may  rather  heartily  connect  myself,  if  it  take  a  form  I  can 
do  with.  The  rest  of  the  reviews  are  sick  and  lean,  ready 
for  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  a  gentle  death.  I  also 
mean  to  write  a  Ttmo  booh ;  and  in  a  serious  enough  style, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  By  the  time  we  have  got  the 
flitting  rightly  over  I  shall  have  settled  what  and  how  it  is 
to  be.  Either  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  on  John  Knox 
and  our  Scottish  Kirk. 

By  dint  of  incessant  industry  I  again  got  to  see  Edward 
Irving,  and  on  Saturday  last  spent  two  hours  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  wonderfully  recovered  bis  health,  and  I  trust 

*  'No  poison    ID  the  Rftdicals.    If  little  apprelieiiaoD  of  positive 
truth,  no  hypocrisy ;  no  wilful  taking  up  with  falsehood.' 
vol..  II.  P  P 
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will  not  perish  in  these  delusions  of  his.  He  is  still  a  good 
man,  yet  wofully  given  over  to  his  idols,  and  enveloped  for 
the  present,  and  nigh  choked,  in  the  despicablest  coil  of 
cobwebs  ever  man  sate  in  the  midst  of. 

Mrs.  Strachej  I  have  seen  some  three  times,  but  not  in 
very  advantageous  circumstances.  She  is  the  same  tme 
woman  she  ever  was,  indignant  at  the  oppressing  of  the  poor, 
at  the  wrong  and  falsehood  with  which  the  earth  is  filled ; 
yet  rather  gently  withdrawn  from  it,  and  hewing  in  what 
is  beyond  it  than  actively  at  war  with  it. 


Carlyle  was  not  long  left  alone.  Mrs.  Carlyle  arrived 
— she  came  by  Annan  steamer  and  the  coach  from 
Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  old  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
standing  with  a  crowd  on  the  Annan  pier,  waving  her 
handkerchief  as  the  vessel  moved  away.  Carlyle,  as 
he  returned  from  his  walk  to  his  lodgings  in  Amptoa 
Street,  was  received  by  the  chirping  of  little  Chico, 
the  canary  bird ;  his  wife  resting  after  her  journey 
in  bed.  They  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  re- 
markable woman,  who  was  more  a  friend  and  a 
companion  than  a  servant,  to  help  them  through 
their  first  difficulties — Bessy  Barnet,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Badams's  housekeeper  at  Birmingham,  whom 
Carlyle  had  known  there  as  a  child.  Badams  was  now 
dead,  and  this  Bessy,  who  had  remained  with  him  to 
the  last,  now  attached  herself  to  Carlyle  for  the  sake 
of  her  late  master.  The  Chelsea  house  was  seen  by 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  after  some  hesitation  waa  approved  ; 
and  three  days  after  they  had  taken  possession  of 
their  future  home,  and  Pickford's  vans  were  at  the 
door  unloading  the  furniture  from  Craigenputtock. 
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Thirty-four  years  later  Carlyle  wrote : — 

Tuesday,  10th  of  June,  1834,  was  the  day  of  our  alight- 
ing, amidst  heaped  fiirniture,  in  this  house,  where  we  were 
to  continue  for  life.  I  well  remember  bits  of  the  drive  from 
Ampton  Street:  what  damp-clouded  kind  of  sky  it  wasj 
how  in  crossing  Belgrave  Square  Chico,  whom  ahe  had 
brought  from  Craigenputtock  in  her  lap,  burst  out  into  sing- 
ing, which  we  all  (Beaaj-  Bamet,  our  romantic  maid,  sate 
with  us  in  the  old  hackney  coach)  strove  to  accept  as  a 
promising  omen.  The  business  of  sorting  and  settling  with 
two  or  three  good  carpenters,  already  on  the  ground,  was  at 
once  gone  into  with  boundless  alacrity,'  and  under  such 
management  as  hers  went  on  at  a  mighty  rate ;  even  the 
three  or  four  days  of  quasi  camp  life,  or  gipsy  life,  had  a 
kind  of  gay  charm  to  us ;  and  hour  by  hour  we  saw  the 
confusion  abating — growing  into  victorious  order,  Leigh 
Hunt  was  continually  sending  us  notes ;  most  probably  would 
in  person  step  across  before  bedtime,  and  give  us  an  hour 
of  the  prettiest  melodious  discourse.  In  about  a  week,  it 
seems  to  me,  all  was  swept  and  garnished,  fairly  habitable, 
and  continued  incessantly  to  get  itself  polished,  civilised, 
and  beautiful  to  a  degree  that  surprised  me.  I  have  else- 
where alluded  to  all  that,  and  to  my  little  Jeannie'a  conduct 
of  it.     Heroic,  lovely,  mournfully  beautiful  as  in  the  light  of 

'  Owlylc's  meraory  w&s  perfectlj  accurate  in  what  it  retained.  His 
account  to  his  brother  at  the  time  gives  fuller  detail  to  the  picture :  '  A 
hackaej  coach,  loaded  to  the  roof  and  beyond  it  vith  lu^^age  and  the 
passengers,  tumbled  us  all  down  here  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  B;  all 
I  muan  my  dame  and  myaelf,  Bassy  Baraet,  who  had  come  the  night 
before,  and  little  Chico,  the  canary  bird,  who  mtUtvm  jactatu*  did  never- 
theless arrive  living  and  well  fromPattock,  and  even  sang  violently  all  the 
way,  by  sea  and  land,  nay,  struck  up  his  lilt  in  the  very  London  streets 
whenever  he  could  see  green  leaves  and  feel  the  free  air.  There  we  sate 
on  three  trunks,  I,  however,  with  a  match-box  soon  lit  a  cigar,  ts 
Bessy  did  a  fire ;  and  thus  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  solemnity  we  took 
possession  by  "  raising  reek,"  and  even  dined  in  an  extempore  fashion 
on  a  box  lid  covered  with  some  accidental  towel.'  (To  John  Oarlyle, 
June  17, 1834.) 
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eternity  that  little  scene  of  time  now  lookB  to  me.  From 
birth  upwards  she  had  lived  in  opulence,  and  now  for  my 
sake  had  become  poor — so  nobly  poor.  No  soch  hou^e  for 
beautiful  thrift,  quiet,  spontaneous — ^nay,  as  it  were,  un- 
conscious minimum  of  money  reconciled  to  human  comfort 
and  dignity,  have  I  anywhere  looked  upon  where  I  have  been. 

The  auspices  under  which  the  new  life  began,  not 
from  Chico's  song  only,  were  altogether  favourable. 
The  weather  waa  fine ;  the  cherries  were  ripening  on 
a  tree  in  the  garden.  Carlyle  got  his  garden  tools  to 
work  and  repaii-ed  the  borders,  and  set  in  slips  of 
jessamine  and  gooseberry  bushes  brought  from  Scot- 
land. To  his  mother,  who  was  curious  about  the 
minutest  details,  he  reported — 

We  lie  safe  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  away  from  all  the 
great  roads,  have  air  and  quiet  hardly  inferior  to  Craigen- 
puttock,  an  outlook  from  the  back  windows  into  mere  leafy 
regions  with  here  and  there  a  red  high-peaked  old  roof 
looking  through ;  and  see  nothing  of  London,  except  by  day 
the  summits  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  by  night  the  gleam  of  the  great  Babylon  affronting  the 
peaceful  skies.  The  house  itself  is  probably  the  best  we 
have  ever  lived  in — a  right  old,  strong,  roomy  brick  house, 
built  near  150  years  ago,  and  likely  to  see  three  races  of 
these  modem  &shionables  fall  before  it  comes  down. 

The  French  Kevolution  had  been  finally  decided 
on  as  the  subject  for  the  next  book,  and  was  to  be 
set  about  immediately ;  Fraser  having  offered,  not 
indeed  to  give  money  for  it,  but  to  do  what  neither 
he  nor  any  other  pubUsher  would  venture  for  '  Sar- 
tor'— take  the  risk  of  printing  it.  MU  fumislied 
volumes  on  the  subject  in  *  barrowfuls.'    Leigh  Hunt 
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waa  a  pleasant  immediate  neighbour,  and  an  increa- 
sing circle  of  Radical  notabilities  began  to  court 
Carlyle's  society.  There  was  money  enough  to  last 
for  a  year  at  least.  In  a  year  he  hoped  that  his 
book  might  be  finished ;  that  he  might  then  give 
lectures ;  that  either  then  or  before  some  editorship 
might  faU  to  him — the  editorship,  perhaps  (for  it  is 
evident  that  he  hoped  for  it)  of  Mill's  and  Moles- 
worth's  new  Radical  Review.  Thus  at  the  outset  he 
was — for  him — tolerably  cheerful.  On  the  27th  of 
June  he  sent  a  fuU  account  of  things  to  Scotsbrig. 

To  Alexander  CarlyU. 

6  Oheyne  Bow,  OhelsM':  Jnne  37, 1834. 

The  process  of  installation  is  all  bnt  terminated,  and  we 
in  rather  good  health  and  spuitB,  and  all  doing  well,  are 
beginning  to  feel  ourselvee  at  home  in  our  new  haddintf. 
We  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  much  to  be  piouely  grateful 
for  ;  and  thos,  with  a  kind  of  serions  cheeriulnesB,  may  gird 
ourselves  up  for  a  new  career.  As  it  was  entered  on  without 
diebonest  purposes,  the  issue,  unless  we  change  for  the 
worse,  18  not  to  be  dreaded,  prove  as  it  may. 

One  of  the  greatest  moments  of  my  life,  I  think,  was  when 
I  waved  my  hat  to  you  and  Jamie  from  on  board  the  steam- 
boat. My  two  brothers,  the  last  of  my  kindred  I  had  to 
leave,  stood  there,  and  I  stood  here,  already  flying  fast  from 
them.  I  would  not  desecrate  so  solemn  an  hom'  by  childish 
weakness.  I  turned  my  thoughts  heavenward,  for  it  is  in 
heaven  only  that  I  find  any  basis  for  our  poor  pilgrimage  on 
this  earth.  Courage,  my  brave  brothers  all !  Let  us  be 
found  &itbfdl  and  we  shall  not  fail.  Surely  aa  the  blue 
dome  of  heaven  encircles  us  all,  so  does  the  providence  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven.  He  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from 
those  that  love  Him!    This,  as  it  was  the  anci^it  Psalmist's 
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Mth,  let  it  likewise  be  ours.    It  ie  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
I  reckon,  of  alt  possessions  that  can  belong  to  man. 

Neither  my  mother  nor  you  will  interpret  these  reflections 
of  mine  as  if  they  betokened  gloom  of  temper — but  indeed 
rather  the  reverse.  I  hope  we  have  left  great  quantities  of 
gloom  safe  behind  us  at  Puttock,  and  indeed  hitherto  have 
given  little  harbour  to  such  a  guest  here.  It  is  strange 
often  to  myself,  with  what  a  kind  of  not  only  fearlessness, 
bnt  meek  contempt  and  indifference,  I  can  walk  through  the 
grinding  press  of  these  restless  millions,  *  listening,'  aa  Teu- 
feledrockb  says,  'to  its  loudest  threatenings  with  a  still 
smile.'  I  mean  to  work  according  to  my  strength.  As  to 
riches,  fame,  aucceas,  and  so  forth,  I  ask  no  questions.  Were 
the  work  laid  out  for  us  but  the  kneading  of  a  clay  brick,  let 
ue,  in  God's  name,  do  it  faithfully,  and  look  for  our  reward 
elsewhere.  So,  on  the  whole,  to  end  moralising,  let  us 
sing- 
Come,  fingers  five,  come  now  be  live, 
And  stout  heai-t  fail  me  not,  not — 

or,  what  is  far  before  singing,  let  us  do  it,  and  go  on  doing  it. 
In  respect  of  society  we  have  what  perfectly  suffices — 
having  indeed  here  the  best  chance.  Mill  comes  sometimes ; 
the  Bullers  were  all  here,  paying  us  their  first  visit,  Mrs. 
Austin,  &c.  There  is  really  enough,  and  might  easily  be  to 
spare.  Things  go  in  the  strangest  course  in  that  respect 
here.  A  man  becomes  for  some  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  in 
some  way  or  other  notable.  Straightway  his  door  from  dawn 
to  dusk  ifi  beset  with  idlers  and  loungers,  and  empty  persons 
on  foot  and  in  carriages,  who  come  to  gather  of  his  supposed 
fohiese  one  five  minutes  of  tolerable  sensation ;  and  so  the 
poor  man  (most  frequently  it  is  a  poor  woman)  sits  in  studied 
attitude  all  day, '  doing  what  he  can  do,'  which  is,  alas !  all  t«o 
little ;  for  gradually  or  suddenly  the  carriage  and  foot  empty 
persons  start  some  other  scent  and  crowd  elsewhither ;  and 
so  the  poor  notable  man,  now  fallen  into  midnight  obscurity, 
sits  in  his  studied  attitude  within  forsaken  walls,  either  to  rise 
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and  set  about  some  work  (which  were  the  best),  or  mourn- 
fully chant  Idiabod  !  according  t«  hie  convenience. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  often  say,  what  is  society  ?  What  is 
the  help  of  otkera  in  any  shape  ?  None  but  thyself  can 
effectually  help  thee,  can  effectually  hinder  thee !  A  man 
must  have  lived  to  little  purpose  six  years  in  the  wilderness 
of  Puttock  if  he  have  not  made  this  clear  to  himself. 

Hunt  and  the  Hunts,  as  you  have  heard,  live  only  in  the 
next  street  from  us.  Hunt  is  always  ready  to  go  and  walk 
with  me,  or  sit  and  talk  with  me  to  all  lengths  if  I  want  him. 
He  comes  in  once  a  week  (when  invited,  for  he  is  very 
modest),  takes  a  cup  of  tea,  and  sits  discoursing  in  his  brisk, 
fanciful  way  till  supper  time,  and  then  cheerfully  eats  a  cup 
of  porridge  (to  sugar  only),  which  he  praises  to  the  skies, 
and  vows  he  will  make  his  sapper  of  at  home.  He  is  a  man 
of  thoroughly  London  make,  such  as  you  conld  not  find  else- 
where, and  I  think  about  the  best  possible  to  be  made  of  his 
sort :  an  airy,  crotchety,  most  copious  clever  talker,  with 
an  honest  undercurrent  of  reason  too,  but  unfortunately  not 
the  deepest,  not  the  most  practical — or  rather  it  is  the  most 
unpractical  ever  man  dealt  in.  His  hair  is  grizzled,  eyes 
black-hazel,  compleiion  of  the  clearest  dusky  brown  j  a  thin 
glimmer  of  a  smile  plays  over  a  fece  of  cast-iron  gravity. 
He  never  laughs---can  only  titter,  which  I  think  indicates 
his  worst  deficiency.  His  house  excels  all  you  have  ever 
read  of — a  poetical  Tvnkerdom,  without  parallel  even  in 
literature.  In  his  fatoily  room,  where  are  a  sickly  large 
wife  and  a  whole  shoal  of  well-conditioned  wild  children,  you 
will  find  half  a  dozen  old  rickety  chairs  gathered  from  half 
a  dozen  different  hucksters,  and  all  seemingly  engaged,  and 
just  pausing,  in  a  violent  hornpipe..  On  these  and  around 
them  and  over  the  dusty  table  and  ragged  carpet  lie  all  kinds 
of  litter — books,  papers,  egg-shells,  scissors,  and  last  night 
when  I  was  there  the  torn  heart  of  a  half-quartern  loaf.  His 
own  room  above  stairs,  into  which  alone  I  strive  to  enter,  he 
keeps  cleaner.  It  has  only  two  chairs,  a  bookcase,  and  a 
writing-table ;    yet   the   noble   Hunt   receives   yon  in   his 
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Tinkerdom  in  the  spirit  of  a  king,  apologises  for  nothing, 
places  you  in  the  best  seat,  takes  a  window-sill  himself  if 
there  is  no  other,  and  there  folding  closer  his  loose-flowing 
'  muslin  cloud '  of  a  printed  nightgown  in  which  he  always 
writes,  commences  the  liveliest  dialogue  on  philosophy  and 
the  prospects  of  man  (who  is  to  be  beyond  measure  '  happy ' 
yet) ;  which  again  he  will  courteously  terminate  the  moment 
you  are  bound  to  go:  a  most  interesting,  pitiable,  lo\'able 
man,  to  be  used  kindly  but  with  discretion.  After  all,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a  comfort  to  be  near  honest,  friendly  people 
— at  least,  an  honest,  friendly  man  of  that  sort.  We  stand 
sharp  but  mannerly  for  his  sake  and  for  ours,  and  endeavour 
to  get  and  do  what  good  we  can,  and  avoid  the  evil. 

To  John  CarlyU,  Naples. 

6  ChsTiie  Row :  Jalf  2S,  1834. 
We  are  getting  along  here  as  we  can  withont  cauee  of 
complaint.  Our  honse  and  whole  household,  inanimate  and 
rational,  continue  to  yield  all  contentment,  Bessy  is  a 
clever,  clear-minded  girl ;  lives  quietly  not  only  as  a  servant, 
but  can  cheer  her  mistress  as  a  companion  and  friend.  Most 
fevourable  change.  Jane  keeps  in  decidedly  better  health 
and  spirits.  Within  doors  I  have  all  manner  of  scope.  Out 
of  doors,  unhappily,  the  prospect  is  vague  enough,  yet  I 
myself  am  not  without  fixed  aim.  The  bookselling  world,  I 
seem  to  see,  is  all  but  a  hopeless  one  for  me.  Periodical 
editors  will  employ  me,  as  they  have  employed  me,  on  this 
principle:  for  the  sake  of  my  name,  and  to  help  them  to 
season  a  new  enterprise.  That  once  accomplished,  they  want 
little  more  to  do  with  me.  Amateurs  enough  exist  that  will 
dirty  paper  gratis, and  pnffeiy,  and  so  forUi,  is  expected  to  do 
the  rest.  Thus  they  kept  a  guatvng  b<me  in  the  four  towns, 
and  lent  it  out  to  give  a  flavour  to  weak  soup ;  otherwise  hung 
it  in  the  nook.  I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement 
and  little  minded  to  continue  it.  Meanwhile,  by  Heaven's 
blessing,  I  find  I  can  get  a  book  printed  wiUi  my  name  on  it. 
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I  have  fixed  on  m;  book,  and  am  Isbottnng  (ohms  Haet,  okne 
Saat)  &B  yet  afar  ofT  to  get  it  ready.  Did  I  not  tell  you  the 
subject?  The  French  Bevolution.  I  mean  to  make  an 
artietic  picture  of  it.  Alas !  the  subject  is  high  and  huge, 
Ich  zUtre  nv/r,  ioh  etottre  ivwr,  uvd  hamn  ea  dock  nicht 
taasen.  Mill  has  tent  me  above  a  hundred  books ;  I  read 
coDtinnally,  and  the  matter  is  dimlj  shaping  itself  in  me. 
Much  is  in  the  Museum  for  me,  too,  in  the  shape  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  I  was  there  a  week  ago  seeking  pictures ; 
found  none ;  but  got  a  sight  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  (I  find) 
some  shadow  of  his  old — teutachea,  deep,  still  soul,  which 
was  well  worth  the  getting.  This  being  my  task  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  why  should  I  curiously  inquire  what  is  to  become 
of  me  next  ?  '  There  is  aye  life  for  a  living  body,'  as  my 
mother's  proverb  has  it ;  also,  as  she  reminded  me  '  if  thou 
tine  heart,  thou  tines  a'.'  I  will  do  my  best  and  calmest ; 
then  wait  and  ask.  As  yet,  I  find  myself  much  cut  off  from 
practical  companions  and  instructors ;  my  visitors  and  col- 
locutors are  all  of  the  theoretic  sort,  and  worth  comparatively 
little  to  me,  but  I  shall  gradually  approach  the  other  sort, 
and  try  to  profit  by  them.  With  able  editors  I  figure  my 
course  as  tenninated.  Fraser  cannot  afford  to  pay  me, 
besides  seems  more  and  more  bent  on  Toryism  and  Irish 
reporterism,  to  me  infinitely  detestable. 

With  regard  to  neighbourhood  I  might  say  we  were  very 
quiet,  even  solitary,  yet  not  oppressively  bo.  Of  visitors 
that  merely  caU  here  we  have  absolutely  none ;  our  day  is 
our  own,  and  those  that  do  come  are  worth  something  to  us. 
Our  most  interesting  new  firiend  is  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  came 
here  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and  stayed  long.  She  is  a 
living  romance  heroine,  of  the  clearest  insight,  of  the 
royalest  volition,  very  interesting,  of  questionable  destiny, 
not  above  twenty-five.  Jane  is  to  go-  and  pass  a  day  with 
her  soon,  being  greatly  taken  with  her.  Allan  Cunningham 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  made  us  out  last  night.  We  are 
to  dine  there  some  day.  Himt  is  always  at  hand ;  but,  as 
the  modestest  of  men,  never  comes  unless  sent  for.     His 
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theory  of  life  and  mine  have  already  declared  themselves  to 
be  from  t«p  to  bottom  at  variarice,  which  shocks  him  con- 
siderably ;  to  me  his  talk  is  occasionally  pleasant,  is  always 
clear  and  lively,  but  all  too  foisoTilesa,  baseless,  and  shallow. 
He  has  a  theory  that  the  world  is,  or  should,  and  shall  be,  a 
gingerbread  Lubbeiland,  where  evil  (that  is,  pain)  shall  never 
come :  a  theory  in  very  considerable  favour  here,  which  to 
me  is  pleasant  as  streams  of  onambrosial  dishwater,  a 
thing  I  simply  shut  my  Ttwuth  against,  as  the  shortest  way. 
Irving  I  have  not  succeeded  in  seeing  again,  though  I  went 
up  to  Bayswater  once  and  left  my  name.  I  rather  think  his 
wife  will  incline  to  secrete  him  from  me,  and  may  even  have 
been  capable  of  suppressing  my  card.  I  will  try  again,  for 
his  sake  and  my  own.  Mill  is  on  the  whole  our  best  &gme, 
yet  all  too  narrow  in  shape,  thongh  of  wide  susceptibilities 
and  very  fond  of  ua.  He  hunts  me  out  old  books,  does  aU  he 
can  for  me ;  he  is  busy  about  the  new  Radical  Review,  and 
doubtless  will  need  me  there,  at  least  as  'gusting  bone/ 
Ought  he  to  get  me  ?  Not  altogether  for  the  asking  perhaps, 
for  I  am  wearied  of  that.  Voyons.  Thus,  dear  brother,  have 
you  a  most  full  and  artless  picture  of  our  existence  here. 
You  do  not  despair  of  us  ;  your  sympathies  are  blended  with 
hopes  for  us.  You  will  make  out  of  all  this  food  enough  for 
musing.  Muse  plentifully  about  us :  to  me,  also,  you  con- 
continue  precious.  With  yon  I  am  double  strong.  God  be 
with  you,  dear  Jack  !  Jane  stipulated  for  a  paragraph,  so  I 
stop  here. 

P.S.  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  :— 

Again  only  a  postscript,  my  dear  John,  but  I  will  write 
one  time  or  other.  I  wUl :  as  yet  I  am  too  unsettled.  In 
trying  to  write  or  read,  aboveall  things,  I  feel  I  am  in  a  new 
position.  When  I  look  round  on  my  floors  once  more  laid 
with  carpets,  my  chairs  all  in  a  row,  &c.,  I  flatter  myself  the 
tumult  is  subsided.  But  when  I  look  within  !  alas,  I  find 
my  wits  by  no  means  in  a  row,  but  still  engaged  at  an  uproa^ 
rlouB  game  of  '  Change  seats,  the  king's  coming.'    I  read 
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dozens  of  pages,  and  find  at  the  end  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  what  they  were  about.  I  take  out  a 
notebook  day  after  day  and  write  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month,  and  so  return  it.  Pity  the  poor  white  woman.  She 
will  find  herself  by-and-by  and  communicate  the  news  to 
you  among  the  first :  for  I  am  sure  you  care  for  her,  and 
would  rejoice  in  her  attainment  of  a  calm,  well-ordeied  being 
for  her  own  sake.  At  all  rates  we  are  well  out  of  Puttock 
everywhere. 

These  first  letters  from  London  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Carlyle  was  tolerably  '  hefted '  to  his 
new  home  and  condition ;  but  the  desponding  mood 
waa  never  long  absent.  Happy  those  to  whom  nature 
has  given  good  animal  spirits.  There  is  no  fairy 
gift  equal  to  this  for  helping  a  man  to  fight  his  way, 
and  animal  spirits  Carlyle  never  had.  He  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  but  humour  and 
sadness  are  inseparable  properties  of  the  same  nature ; 
his  constitutional  unhopefulness  soon  returned  upon 
him,  and  was  taking  deeper  hold  than  he  cared  to  let 
others  see.  The  good  effects  of  this  change  wore  ofi" 
in  a  few  weeks :  the  old  enemy  was  in  possession 
again,  and  the  entries  in  hia  diary  were  more 
desponding  than  even  at  Craigenputtock. 

Saturday  night  (fiUTwet),  July  26,  1834. — Have  written 
nothing  here  for  above  a  month ;  my  state  has  been  one  of 
those  it  was  almost  frightful  to  apeak  of :  an  undetermined, 
unspeakable  state.  Little  bett«r  yet ;  but  the  book  being 
open  I  will  put  down  a  word. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  gravity  of  my  situation  here. 
'  Do  or  die '  seems  the  word ;  and  alas !  what  to  do  ?  I  have 
no  practical  firiend,  no  confidant,  properly  no  companion. 
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For  five  days  t4^ether  I  sit  withont  so  much  as  speaking  to 
anyone  except  my  wife.  Mood  tragical,  gloomy,  as  of  one 
forsakeii,  who  had  nothing  left  him  hvX  to  get  through  hie 
taek  and  die.  No  periodical  editor  wants  me :  no  man  will 
give  me  money  for  my  work.  Bad  health,  too  (at  least, 
singularly  changed  health),  briuga  all  manner  of  diapirit- 
ment.  Despicablest  fears  of  coming  to  absolute  beggary, 
SlC.  &c.  besiege  me.  On  brighter  days  I  cast  these  o&  into 
the  dim  distance,  and  see  a  world  fearful,  indeed,  but  grand : 
a  task  to  do  in  it  which  no  poverty  or  beggary  shall  hinder. 

Can  friends  do  much  for  one  ?  Conversing  here  I  find 
that  I  get  almost  nothing ;  the  ntmost,  and  that  rarely,  is 
honest,  clear  reception  of  what  I  give.  Surely  I  go  wrong 
to  work.  I  question  everybody  too,  but  none,  or  almost 
none,  can  answer  me  on  any  subject.  Hunt  is  limited,  even 
bigoted,  and  seeing  that  I  utterly  dissent  firom  him  fears 
that  I  despise  him  ;  a  kindly  clever  man,  fiiutastic,  brilliant, 
shallow,  of  one  topic,  loquacions,  unproductive.  Mrs.  A. 
(alas!)  a  'Niagara  of  gossip;'  in  certain  of  my  humours 
fearful !  Mill  is  the  best ;  unhappily  he  is  speciUative 
merely ;  can  open  out  for  me  no  practical  road,  nor  even  direct 
me  where  I  may  search  after  such.  The  Unitariau-philo- 
BOphlc  fraternity  { likely  to  open  through  Mrs.  Taylor)  also 
bodes  little.  Alone !  alone  1  *  May  we  say '  (my  good 
Either  used  to  pray),  '  may  we  say  we  are  not  aloue,  for 
the  Lord  is  with  ua.'  True !  true !  Keep  thy  heart  reso- 
lute and  still ;  look  prudently  out,  take  diligent  advantage 
of  what  time  and  chance  will  offer  (to  thee  as  to  all) ;  toil 
along  and  fear  nothing.  Oh  thou  of  little  faith  I  Weak  of 
faith  indeed !     Ood  help  me ! 

Far  about  a  month  past,  finding  that  no  editor  had  need 
of  me,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  oak  him  to  have  need 
of  me,  and  moreover  that  booksellers  now  would  print  books 
for  nothing,  I  have  again  been  Teaohite  abont  the  writing  of 
a  book,  and  even  working  in  the  direction  of  one.  Subject, 
*  The  French  Revolution.'  Whole  boxes  of  books  about  me. 
Gloomy,  huge,  of  almoRt  boundless  meaning ;  but  obscure. 
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dubious — all  too  deep  for  me ;  will  and  must  Aa  rny  beat. 
Alas !  gleamB,  too,  of  a  work  of  art  hover  past  me ;  as  if  tliis 
should  be  a  work  of  art.     Poor  me ! 

In  the  midst  of  innumerable  discouragements,  all  men 
indifTerent  or  finding  fault,  let  me  mention  two  small  cir- 
cumstances that  are  comfortable.  The  first  is  a  letter  &om 
some  nameless  Irishman  in  Cork  to  another  here  (Fraser 
read  it  to  me  without  names),  actually  containing  a  true  and 
one  of  the  iriendliest  possible  recognitions  of  me.  One 
mortal  then  says  I  am  not  utterly  wrong.  Blessings  on  him 
for  it.  The  second  is  a  letter  I  got  to-day  from  Emerson,  of 
Boston  in  America;  sincere,  not  baseless,  of  most  exag- 
gerated estimation.    Precious  is  man  to  man. 

It  was  long  ago  written, '  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  eaae 
in  Zion.'     Such  woe  at  least  is  not  thine  ! 

Tout  va  bien  xtA,  le  pmn  manque. 

Av.gu8t  12. — Qood  news  out  of  Annandale  that  they  are 
all  well ;  the  like  from  Jack.  I  still  lonely,  how  lonely ! 
Health  and  with  it  spirits  fluctuating,  feeble,  usually  bad. 
At  times  nothing  can  exceed  my  gloom.  Foolish  weakling! 
However,  so  it  is ;  light  alternates  with  darkness ;  sorrow 
itself  most  be  followed  by  cessation  of  sorrow :  which  is  joy. 
As  yet  no  prospect  whatever.  Mill,  I  discern,  has  given 
Fox  the  editorship  of  that  new  Molesworth  periodical ;  seems 
rather  ashamed  of  it — a  la  bonne  keure ;  is  it  not  probably 
better  so  ?  Trust  in  God  and  in  thyself !  Oh,  could  I  but ! 
all  else  were  so  light,  so  trivial !    Enough  now. 

August   13. — Weary,   dispirited,   sick,   forsaken,    every 
way  heavy  laden !   caunot  tell  what  is  to  become  of  that . 
'French  Revolution;'  vague,  boundless,  without  form  and 
void— Gott  hilf  mir  ! 

The  idea  of  not  very  distant  death  often  presents  itself 
to  me,  without  satis&otion,  yet  without  much  terror,  much 
aversion — tin  ver/efUtes  Leb«n?    Poor  coward!    At'lowest 
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I  say  nothing ;  what  I  suffer  ie,  as  much  as  may  be,  locked 
up  within  myself.  A  long  lane  that  has  Tio  turning  ?  De- 
spair mo/. 

How  to  keep  living  was  the  problem.  The 
'  French  Eevokition,'  Carlyle  thought  at  this  time, 
must  be  a  mere  sketch ;  finished  and  sold  by  the 
following  spring  if  he  was  to  escape  entire  bankruptcy. 
He  had  hoped  more  than  he  knew  for  the  editorship 
of  the  new  Review.  It  had  been  given  to  Fox, '  as  the 
safer  man.' 

I  can  already  picture  to  myself  the  Radical  periodical 
(he  wrote  to  his  brother  John),  and  can  even  prophesy  its 
destiny.  With  myself  it  had  not  been  bo  ;  (but)  the  only 
thing  certain  would  have  been  diflSculty,  pain,  and  con- 
tradiction, which  I  should  probably  have  undertaken ;  wMch 
I  am  far  from  breaking  my  heart  that  I  have  missed.  Mill 
likes  me  well,  and  on  his  embarrasued  face,  when  Fox  hap- 
pened to  be  talked  of,  I  read  both  that  editorship  business, 
and  also  that  Mill  had  htiown  my  want  of  it,  which  latter 
was  all  I  desired  to  read.  As  you  well  say,  disappointment 
on  disappointment  only  simplifies  one's  course  ;  your  possi- 
bilities become  diminished ;  your  choice  is  rendered  easier. 
In  general  I  abate  no  jot  of  confidence  in  myself  and  in 
my  cause.  Nay,  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  the  extremity  of 
suffering,  if  such  were  appointed  me,  might  bring  out  an 
extremity  of  energy  as  yet  unknown  to  myself.  God  grant 
me  faith,  clearness,  and  peaceableness  of  heart.  I  make  no 
other  prayer. 

No  doubt  it  was  hard  to  bear.  By  Mill,  if  by  no 
one  else,  Carlyle  thought  that  he  was  recognised  and 
appreciated  ;  and  Mill  had  preferred  Fox  to  him.  The 
Keview  fared  as  Carlyle    expected  :    hved  its  short 
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day  as  long  aa  Molesworth's  money  held  out,  and  then 
withered.  Perhaps,  aa  he  aaid, '  With  him  it  had  not 
been  so.'  Yet  no  one  who  knows  how  such  things 
are  manned  could  blame  Mill.  To  the  bookselling 
world  Carlyle'a  name,  since  the  appearance  of  '  Sartor 
Eeaartue '  in '  Fraser,'  had  become  an  abomination,  and 
so  far  was  MUl  from  really  altering  his  own  estimate 
of  Carlyle  that  he  offered  to  publish  the  '  Diamond 
Necklace '  as  a  book  at  his  own  expense,  '  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  it ! '  Carlyle  at 
bottom  understood  that  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, and  that  essentially  it  was  better  for  him  as  it  was. 
Through  his  own  thrift  and  his  wife's  skill,  the  ex- 
tremity of  poverty  never  really  came,  and  his  time 
and  faculties  were  left  unencumbered  for  his  own 
work.  Even  of  Fox  himself,  whom  he  met  at  a 
dinner-party,  he  could  speak  kindly ;  not  unappre- 
ciatively.  The  cloud  lifted  now  and  then,  oftener 
probably  than  his  diary  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
Carlyle's  sense  of  the  ridiculous — stronger  than  that 
of  any  contemporary  man — was  the  complement  to 
his  dejection.  In  his  better  moments  he  could  see  and 
enjoy  the  brighter  side  of  his  position.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  two  days  after  he  had  been  meditating 
on  his  verfehltes  Leben,  he  could  write  to  his  brother 
in  a  happier  tone. 

To  John  Carlyle,  Naples. 

B  CheTiie  Bow :  Ao^^iut  15. 
All  of  U8  have  tolerable  health,  Jane  generally  better 
than  before ;  I  certainly  not  worse,  and  now  more  in  the 
ancient  accnstomed  fashioa.   I  am  diligent  with  the  ehover- 
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bath ;  my  pilgrimages  to  the  Musemn  and  on  other  town 
errands  keep  me  in  walking  enough ;  once  or  twice  weekly 
on  an  evening  Jane  and  I  stroll  out  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  or  about  the  College,  and  see  white-shirted  Cockneys  in 
their  green  canoes,  or  old  pensioners  pensively  smoking 
tobacco.  The  Loudon  street  tumult  has  become  a  kind  of 
marching  music  to  me ;  I  walk  along  following  my  own 
meditations  without  thinking  of  it.  Company  comes  in 
desirable  quantity,  not  deficient,  not  excessive,  and  there  is 
talk  enough  from  time  to  time.  I  myself,  however,  when  I 
consider  it,  find  the  whole  all  too  thin,  unnutritive,  imavaU- 
ing.  All  London-born  men,  without  exception,  seem  to  me 
narrow  built,  considerably  perverted  men,  rather  fiBctions  of 
a  man.  Hunt,  by  nature  a  very  clever  man,  is  one  instance ; 
Mill,  in  quite  another  manner,  is  another.  These  and  others 
continue  to  come  about  me  as  with  the  cheering  sound  of 
temporary  mu^ic,  and  are  right  welcome  so.  A  higher  co- 
operation will  perhaps  somewhere  else  or  some  time  henee 
disclose  itself. 

There  was  a  pip^  had  a  cow. 
And  he  had  nought  to  give  her ; 

He  look  hia  pipes  and  played  a  spring, 
And  bade  the  cow  consider. 

Allan  Cunningham  was  here  two  nights  ago ;  very  friendly, 
full  of  Nithsdale,  a  pleasant  Naturmenach.  Mill  gives  me 
logical  developments  of  hmo  men  act  (chiefly  in  politics)  ; 
Hunt,  tricksy  devices  and  crotchety  whimsicalities  on  the 
same  theme.  What  they  act  is  a  thing  neither  of  them 
much  sympathises  in,  much  seems  to  know.  I  sometimes 
long  greatly  for  Irving — for  the  old  Irving  of  fifteen  years 
ago ;  nay,  the  poor  actual  giftof-tongues  Irving  has  seemed 
desirable  to  me.  We  dined  with  Mrs.  (Platonica)  Taylor 
and  the  Unitarian  Fox  one  day.  Mill  was  also  of  the  party, 
and  the  husband — an  obtuse,  most  joyous-natured  man,  the 
pink  of  social  hospitality.  Fox  is  a  little  thiduet,  bushy- 
locked   man  of  five   and   forty,  with   bright,  sympathetic, 
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thoughtful  eyes,  with  a  teDdency  to  pot-belly  and  amiffi/neaa. 
From  these  hints  you  can  construe  him ;  the  best  SodrUan 
philoaophiat  going,  but  not  a  whit  more.  I  shall  like  well 
enough  to  meet  the  man  again,  bat  I  doubt  he  will  not  me. 
Mrs.  Taylor  herself  did  not  yield  unmixed  satisfaction,  I 
think,  or  receive  it.  She  affects,  with  a  kind  of  sultana 
nobl^-EoindednesB,  a  certain  girlish  petulance,  and  felt  that 
it  did  not  wholly  prosper.  We  walked  home,  however,  even 
Jane  did,  all  the  way  from  the  Regent's  Park,  and  felt  that 
we  had  done  a  duty.  For  me,  from  the  Socinians  as  I  take 
it,  vfird  nichts. 

The  'French  Revolution'  perplexes  me  much.  More 
books  on  it,  I  find,  are  but  a  repetition  of  those  before  read ; 
I  learn  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  further  by  books,  yet  am 
I  as  £ar  as  possible  &om  understanding  it.  Bedenklichkeiten 
of  all  kinds  environ  me.  To  be  irweor  not  to  be  true  :  there 
is  the  risk.  And  then  to  be  popwla/r,  or  not  to  be  popular  ? 
That,  too,  is  a  question  that  plays  most  completely  with  the 
other.     We  shall  see  ;  we  shall  try.     Far  Ttia  Ute  settle  I 

My  good  Jack  has  now  a  clear  view  of  me.  We  may  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  Sansculotbe  Deputy  writing  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Progress  of  Eight  Principles,  Tout  va  bien 
ici,  le  pam  manque  I  Jane  and  I  often  repeat  this  with 
laughter.  But  in  truth  we  live  very  cheap  here  (perhaps 
not  much  above  501.  a-year  dearer  than  at  Puttock^  and  so 
can  hold  out  a  long  while  independent  of  chance.  Utter 
poverty  itself  (if  I  hold  fast  by  the  faith)  has  no  terrors  for 
me,  should  it  ever  come. 

I  told  you  I  had  seen  Irving.  It  was  but  yesterday  in 
Newman  Street,  after  four  prior  ineffectual  attempts.  William 
Hamilton,  who  was  here  on  Saturday,  told  me  Irving  was 
grown  worse  again,  and  Mrs.  Irving  had  been  extremely  ill ; 
he,  too,  seemed  to  think  my  cards  had  been  withheld.  Much 
grieved  at  this  news,  I  called  once  more  on  Monday :  a  new 
failure.  Yesterday  I  went  again,  with  an  insuppressible 
indignation  mixed  with  my  pity ;  after  some  shying  I  was 
admitted.  Poor  Irving !  he  lay  there  on  a  sofa,  begged  my 
VOL.  II.  G  G 
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pardon  for  not  rising ;  his  wife,  who  also  did  not,  and, 
probably,  could  not  well  rise,  sate  at  his  feet  all  the  time 
I  was  there,  miserable  and  haggard.  Irving  once  lovingly 
ordered  her  away ;  bnt  she  lovingly  excused  herself,  and 
sate  still.  He  complains  of  biliousness,  of  pain  at  his  right 
short  rib ;  has  a  short,  thick  cough,  which  comes  on  at  the 
smalleBt  irritation.  Poor  fellow,  I  brought  a  short  gleam  of 
old  Scottish  laughter  into  his  foce,  into  his  voice  ;  and  that, 
too,  set  him  coughing.  He  said  it  was  the  Lord's  viU ; 
looked  weak,  dispirited,  partly  embarrassed.  He  oontinnes 
toiling  daily,  though  the  doctor  says  rest  only  can  cure  him. 
Is  it  not  mournful,  hyper-tragical  ?  There  are  moments 
when  I  determine  on  sweeping  in  upon  all  tongue  work  and 
accursed  choking  cobwebberies,  and  snatching  away  my  old 
best  friend,  to  save  him  from  death  and  the  grave. 

So  passed  on  the  first  summer  of  Carlyle's  life  in 
London.  *  The  weather,'  iie  saya, '  defying  it  in  hard, 
almost  brimlesB  hat,  which  was  obbligato  in  that  time  of 
slavery,  did  sometimes  throw  me  into  colic'  In  the 
British  Museum  lay  concealed  somewhere  '  a  collec- 
tion of  French  pamphlets '  on  the  Revolution,  the 
completest  in  the  world,  which,  after  six  weeks' 
wrestle  with  officiality,  he  was  obliged  to  find  *  inac- 
cessible '  to  him.  Idle  obstruction  will  put  the  most 
enduring  of  men  now  and  then  out  of  patience,  and 
Carlyle  was  not  enduring  in  such  matters ;  but  hia 
wife  was  able  on  the  first  of  September  to  send  to 
Scotsbrig  a  very  tolerable  picture  of  his  condition. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chebw:  SeptemlMr  1, 1834. 
My  dear  Mother, — Could  I  have  supposed  it  possible  that 
any  mortal  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  disappointed  in 
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receiving  a  letter  from  m«  inBtead  of  my  hosband,  I  should  have 
vritt«a  to  you  very  long  ago.  But  while  this  humility  beoomes 
me,  it  is  alBO  my  duty  (too  long  neglected)  to  send  a  little 
adjunct  to  myhusba&d's  letters,  just  to  asBore  yon  '  with  my 
own  hand  *  that  I  continue  to  love  yon  amidst  the  hubbub 
of  this '  noble  city  * '  just  the  same  as  in  the  quiet  of  Cniigen- 
pnttock,  and  to  cherish  a  grateful  retwlleotion  of  your  many 
kindnesses  to  me ;  especially  of  that  magnanimous  purpose 
to  'sit  at  my  bedside'  through  the  night  preceding  my 
departure,  *  that  I  might  be  sure  to  sleep,'  I  certainly  shall 
never  forget  that  night,  and  the  several  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing :  but  for  the  kindness  and  helpfulness  shown  me  on 
^  bands  I  must  have  traiked,*  one  would  suppose.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  then  to  Providence  and  my 
friends,  and  I  have  had  the  same  reason  since. 

All  things  since  we  came  here  have  gone  more  smoothly 
with  us  than  I  at  aU  anticipated.  Our  little  household  haa 
been  set  up  again  at  a  quite  moderate  expense  of  money 
and  trouble ;  wherein,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  a 
<iiaaU!tud.  vanity,  that  the  superior  shiftiness  and  thrifti- 
ness  of  the  Scotch  character  has  strikingly  manifested  itself. 
The  English  women  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  and 
call  on  the  *  good  heavens '  at  the  bare  idea  of  enterprises 
which  seem  to  me  in  the  most  ordinary  course  of  human 
affaire.  I  told  Mrs.  Hunt  one  day  I  had  been  very  busy 
painHiig.  '  What  ? '  she  asked ;  *  is  it  a  portrait  ? '  Oh  no, 
I  told  her,  something  of  more  importance :  a  laige  wardrobe. 
She  could  not  imagine;  she  said,  'how  I  could  have 
patience  for  such  things.'  And  so,  having  no  patience  for 
them  herself,  what  is  the  result  ?  She  is  every  other  day 
reduced  to  borrow  my  tumblers,  my  teacups ;  even  a  cupliil 
of  porridge,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  tea  are  begged  of  me,  because 
•  Blissus  has  got  company,  and  happens  to  be  out  of  the 
article ; '  in  plain,  unadorned  English,  because  '  missus '  is 

'  '  Phrwe  of  Ba»a  Montagu's.— T.  0.' 

'  ' "  Tniked  "  meuu  perished.  Contemptuous  term,  applied  to  cattle. 
Sec.    Traik -German  *■«*.— T.C 
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the  most  wretched  of  managers,  and  is  often  at  the  point  of 
not  having  a  copper  in  her  purse.  To  see  how  they  live  and 
waste  here,  it  is  a  wonder  the  whole  city  does  not  'baokiape' 
and  go  out  of  eicht;'  Singing  platefnlsof  what  they  are  pleased 
to  denominate  '  crusts '  (that  is,  what  I  consider  the  best  of 
the  bread)  into  the  ashpits.  I  often  say  with  honest  self- 
congratulation,  'In  Scotland  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
crnsts.'  On  the  whole,  though  the  English  ladies  seem  to 
have  their  wits  more  at  their  finger-ends,  and  hare  a  great 
advantage  over  me  in  that  respect,  I  never  cease  to  be  glad 
that  I  was  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  that 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  are  Scotch. 

I  must  tell  you  what  Carlyle  will  not  tell  of  himself,  that 
he  is  rapidly  mending  of  his  Craigenputtock  gloom  and 
acerbity.  He  is  really  at  times  a  tolerably  social  character, 
and  seems  to  be  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  terror 
and  love  in  all  companies,  which  I  should  think  the  diffusioQ 
of  Teufelsdrockh  will  tend  to  increase. 

I  have  just  been  called  away  to  John  Macqueen,  who  was 
followed  by  a  Jock  Thomson,  of  Annan,  whom  I  received  in 
my  choicest  mood  to  make  amends  for  Carlyle's  unreadiness,* 
who  was  positively  going  to  let  him  leave  the  door  without 
asking  him  in,  a  neglect  which  he  would  have  reproached 
himself  for  after. 

My  love  to  all.  Tell  my  kind  Mary  to  write  to  me ;  she 
19  the  only  one  that  ever  does. 

Your  affectionate, 

JamE  W.  Cabltle. 

Carlyle 'a  letter  under  the,  Bame  cover  (franked  by 

'  'To"l«iiknpe''uto"bai)bnipt"  (ueeduaMripuaive).  "And 
then  he  baokrApit  and  goed  out  of  ucht."  A  phrase  of  my  father's  in 
the  little  aketchea  of  Annandale  hiographj  he  would  eometimes  give  me. 
— T.  C 

*  '  Macqueen  and  Thomson  were  two  Ug  giaziera  of  reapectability — 
Uacqnean  a  noCtve  of  Craigwputtoch.  Thomson,  from  near  Annan,  had 
heen  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Tbej  had  called  here  without  veiy  spedfic 
errand  ;  and  I  confesa  what  the  letter  intimates  (of  mj  dlent  wish  to 
have  evaded  such  interruption,  ic.)  is  the  exact  truth. — T.  0.' 
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Sir  John  Eomilly)  communicatea  that  the  writing  of 
the  '  French  Revolution'  was  actually  begun. 

Of  Chelsea  news  we  have  as  good  as  none  to  send  you, 
vhidi,  indeed,  means  intrinsically  good  enough  news.  We 
go  on  in  the  old  &shion,  adhering  pretty  steadily  to  our 
work,  and  looking  for  onr  main  happiness  in  that.  This  is 
the  dull  season  In  London^  and  several  of  our  Mends  are 
fied  to  the  country.  However,  we  have  still  a  fair  allowance 
of  company  left  us ;  and  what  is  beBt>  the  company  we  have 
is  none  of  it  hoA,  or  merely  'a  consuming  of  time,'  but 
rational  and  leads  to  somethiag.  The  hest  news  I  have  is 
that  this  day  (September  1)  I  mean  to  begin  writing  my 
book;  nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  present  sheet,  would 
already  have  been  at  it !  Wish  me  good  speed  j  I  have 
meditated  the  buainess  as  I  could,  and  most  surely  strive  to 
do  my  best.  With  a  kind  of  trembling  hope  I  calculate  that 
the  enterprise  may  prosper  with  me ;  that  the  book  may  be 
at  least  a  true  one,  and  tend  to  do  God's  service,  not  the 
Devil's.  It  will  keep  me  greatly  on  the  stretch  these  winter 
months,  but  I  hope  to  have  it  printed  and  out  early  in 
spring ;  what  is  to  be  done  next,  we  shall  then  see.  The 
world  must  be  a  tougher  article  than  I  have  ever  found  it, 
if  it  altogether  beats  me.  I  have  defied  it,  and  set  my 
trust  daewhere,  and  so  it  can  do  whatsoever  is  permitted  and 
appointed  it.  As  to  onr  other  doings  and  outlooks,  I  have 
written  of  them  all  at  great  length  fo  Alick  the  other  day, 
so  that  as  you  are  likely  to  see  his  letter  I  need  not  dwell 
on  them.  I  have  seen  Mill  and  various  other  agreeable 
persons  since  (for  our  company  comes  often  in  rushes),  but 
met  with  no  further  adventure. 

The  close  of  the  letter  refers  to  economics,  and  to 
the  generous  contributions  fumiahed  by  Scotsbrig  to 
the  Cheyne  Bow  establishment. 

The  sheet  is  fading  very  fast;  Jane's  littJe  note  too  is  ready, 
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and  I  have  still  some  huxineaa  to  do.  We  spoke  long  ago 
about  a  freight  of  eatable  goods  we  wanted  ont  of  Annandale 
at  the  fikll  of  the  year.  As  yoa  are  the  panctoaUest  of  all,  I 
will  now  specify  the  whole  to  you,  that  yon  may  bestir  your- 
self, and  stir  np  others  in  the  proper  qoarter  to  be  getting  thein 
ready.  Here  is  the  list  of  onr  wants,  as  I  have  extracted  it 
by  questions  out  of  Jane.  First,  sixty  pounds  of  butter  in 
two  equal  -pigs  (the  butter  here  is  16d.  a  pound !);  secondly, 
a  moderately-sized  sweet-milk  cheese;  next,  two  smallish 
bacon-hams  (your  beef-ham  was  just  broken  into  last  week, 
and  is  in  the  best  condition);  next,  about  fifteen  stone  of 
right  oatmeal  (or  even  more,  for  we  are  to  give  Hunt  some 
stones  of  it,  and  need  almost  a  pound  daily:  there  is  not  now 
above  a  stone  left) ;  and  after  that,  as  many  hundredweights 
of  potatoes  as  you  think  will  ke^  (for  the  rule  of  it  is  this : 
we  take  two  pounds  daily,  and  they  sell  here  at  three  half- 
pence, or  at  lowest  a  penny,  a  pound,  and  are  seldom  good) : 
all  this  got  ready  and  packed  into  a  bedhead  or  two  will 
reach  os  by  Whitehaven,  and  we  will  see  how  it  answers. 

John  Carlyle  meanwhile  was  prospering  with 
Lady  Clare,  and  was  in  a  position  to  return  to  his 
brother  the  generosity  of  earlier  days.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  as  Carlyle  had  siud,  that  what  any  one  of 
the  family  possessed  the  others  were  free  to  share 
with  him.  In  September  John  sent  home  130/.  for 
his  mother.' 

To  John  Carlyle,  Rome. 

Obeben:  September  21, 18S4. 

Your  kind  letter,  my  dear  Jack,  was  read  over  with  a 

feeling  such  as  it  merited :  it  went  nearer  my  heart  than 

anything  addressed  to  me  for  long.     I  am  not  sure  that  there 

were  not  tears  in  the  business,  but  they  were  not  sad  ones. 

'  Culyle  cftnied  it  to  the  City  t«  be  forwarded  to  tiie  bauk  at 
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Your  oflfere  and  purposes  are  worthy  of  a  brother,  and  I  were 
bat  unworthy  if  I  met  them  in  any  mean  apirit.  I  believe 
there  ie  no  other  man  living  from  whom  such  offers  ae  yours 
were  other  to  me  than  a  pleasant  sound  which  I  nvuM  dda- 
regard;  but  it  is  not  bo  with  these;  for  I  actually  can 
(without  damage  to  any  good  feeling  in  me),  and  will,  if 
need  be,  make  good  nse  of  them.  We  will,  as  yon  say, 
stand  by  one  another;  and  bo  each  of  us,  were  all  other 
men  arranged  against  us,  have  one  Mend.  Well  that  it  is 
so.  WoM  ihm  dem  die  Oebwrt  dm^  Bruder  gab.  I  will 
not  speak  any  more  about  this,  but  keep  it  laid  up  in  my 
mind  as  a  thing  to  act  by.  I  feel,  as  I  once  said,  dottbU- 
strong  in  the  possession  of  my  poor  DoU,^  and  so  I  suppose 
we  shall  quarrel  many  times  yet,  and  instantly  agree  again, 
and  argue  and  sympathise,  and  on  the  whole  stand  by  one 
another  through  good  and  evil,  and  turn  two  fronts  to  the 
world  while  we  are  both  spared  in  it.  Amen  !  There  are 
many  wallowing  in  riches,  splendent  in  digmties,  who  have 
no  such  posBeasion  as  this.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  it,  and 
approve  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 

I  have  not  yet  earned  sixpence  since  I  came  hither,  and 
see  not  that  I  am  advancing  towards  such  a  thing :  however, 
I  do  not  '  tine  heart.'  Indeed,  that  money  consideration 
gives  me  wonderfdlly  little  sorrow  j  we  can  hold  out  a  long 
tvme  yet.  It  is  very  true  also  what  you  say,  that  soliciting 
among  the  bibliopoles  were  the  worst  policy.  Indeed  I  have 
no  deeper  wish  than  that  bread  for  me  of  the  brownest  sort 

Bumfriea,  ftnd  he  enlarged  hu  experience!  of  London  on  the  way.  '  In 
mj  persmbultttions,' he  8ud,'I  came  uponaatr&nge  uurchj  of  a  place 
— the  Stock  Exchange.  About  a  hundrad  men  were  jumping  and 
jigging  about  in  a  dingy,  contracted  apartment,  and  yelping  out  all 
mannei  of  MUnde,  which  seemed  to  be  auetioDeer's  ofiers,  not  without 
much  laughter  and  other  miscellaneoua  tumult.  I  Utonght  of  the  words 
"trades'  contentions  hell";  bnt  had  no  room  for  reflectioM.  A  red- 
necked official  coming  up  with  the  aaaorance  that  tiua  place  was 
"  pTivBte,  BIT,"  I  departed  wiUi  a  "  tlioasand  pardons  "  and  latdsfactdon 
that  I  had  seen  the  Domdaniel.  These  were  my  discoveries  in  the  city.' 
'  Family  nickname  for  John  Carlyle. 
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were  providable  elsewhere  than  with  them.  We  ehall  not 
cease  to  try.  One  comfortable  thing  is  the  coDstaot  con- 
victioQ  I  have  that  here  or  nowhere  is  the  place  for  me.  I 
must  swim  or  sink  h&rt.  Withal,  too,  I  feel  the  influences 
of  the  place  on  me  r^ytiHng  much  in  my  late  ways  of 
writing  and  speech  :  within  my  own  heart  I  am  led  to  over- 
haul many  things,  and  alter  or  monm  for  them,  I  might 
say  generally  that  I  am  leading  a  rather  painful  bnt  not 
unprofitable  life.  At  spee  infracta!  I  look  up  to  the 
everlasting  sky,  and  with  the  azure  infinitude  all  around 
me  cannot  think  that  I  was  made  in  vain.  These  things, 
however,  I  do  not  well  to  speak  of  yet,  or  perhaps  at  all. 
The  beet  news  is  that  I  have  actually  begun  that '  French 
Revolution,'  and  after  two  weeks  of  blotching  and  bloring 
have  produced — two  clean  pages !  Ach  OoU !  Bat  my 
hand  is  out ;  and  I  am  altering  my  style  too,  and  troubled 
about  many  things.  Bilious,  too,  in  these  smothering, 
windless  days.  It  shall  be  such  a  book:  quite  an  epic 
poem  of  the  Revolution :  an  apotheosis  of  Sanscnlottism  1 
Seriously,  when  in  good  spirits  I  feel  as  if  there  were  the 
matter  of  a  very  considerable  work  within  me  ;  but  the  task 
of  shaping  and  uttering  will  be  frightful.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  I  am  alone,  without  models,  without 
IvmUa  (this  ie  a  great  want),  and  must — just  do  the  best 
lean. 

The  expected  provision  barrels  from  Scotsbrig 
were  long  in  arriving,  and  Carlyle  had  to  quicken 
the  family  raovemente  in  the  end  of  October  by  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  things  to  which  he 
and  his  wife  were  reduced.  'It  will  seem  absurd 
enough  to  tell  you,'  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  '  that  we 
are  in  haste  now  after  waiting  so  long ;  but  the  truth 
is,  our  meal  has  been  done  for  a  fortnight,  aud  we 
have   the  strangest  shifts  for  a  supper.     Amougst 
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others,  flour  porridge,  exactly  shoemaker's  paste,  only 
clean ;  and  at  last  have  been  obliged  to  take  to  some 
of  the  Scotch  oatmeal  sold  in  the  shops  here — very 
dear—fivepence  a  quart  by  measure — which  though 
rough,  is  quite  sound,  which  therefore  we  can  thank- 
fully use ;  so  you  need  not  suppose  us  starving.  The 
butter  too  is  almost  always  excellent  (churned  I 
believe  out  of  milk),  at,  the  easy  rate  of  sixteen- 
pence  a  pound !  In  regard  to  provision  I  shall  only 
add  that  the  beef-ham  daily  plays  its  part  at  break- 
fast, and  proves  thoroughly  genuine.  The  butcher 
came  here  one  day  to  saw  the  bone  of  it,  and  asked 
with  amazement  whether  it  waa  pork  or  not.  He 
had  never  heard  of  any  ham  but  a  bacon  one,  and 

departed  from  us  with  a  new  idea.    N.B We  get 

coflee  to  breakfast  (at  eight  or  nearly  so),  have  very 
often  mutton-chops  to  dinner  at  three,  then  tea  at  six ; 
we  have  four  pennyworth  of  cream,  two  pennyworth 
of  milk  daily.  This  is  our  diet,  which  I  know  you 
would  rather  know  than  not  know.' 

For  the  rest,  life  went  on  without  much  variety. 
*  Bessy  Bamet '  left  Cheyne  Eow  after  two  months, 
being  obliged  to  return  to  her  mother,  and  they 
had  to  find  another  servant  among  the  London 
mtuds  of  all  work.  Carlyle  crushed  down  his 
dispiritment ;  found  at  any  rate  that  '  nothing  like 
the  deep  sulkiness  of  Craigenputtock '  troubled  him 
in  London.  He  felt  that '  he  was  in  the  right  work- 
shop if  he  could  but  get  acquainted  with  the  tools.' 
'  Teufelsdrockh,'  circulating  in  a  stitched-up  form, 
made  out  of  the  sheets  of  '  Fraaer,'  was  being  read, 
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a  few  persons  really  admiring  it ;  the  generality- 
turning  lip  their  eyes  in  speechless  amazement. 
Irving  had  departed,  having  gone  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  reported  as  lying  ill  at  Glasgow,  and,  to 
Carlyle's  very  deep  distress,  Ukely  to  die. 

Among  minor  adventures,  Carlyle  was  present  at 
the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  '  The 
crowd,'  he  says,  '  was  quiet,  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise ;  whewed  and  whistled  when  the  breeze 
came,  as  if  to  encourage  it.  "  There's  a  flare-up  for 
the  House  of  Lords  !  "  "A  judgment  for  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  [ "  "  There  go  their  J?acto  I "  Such  ex- 
clamations seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  ones  :  a  man 
sorry  I  did  not  see  anywhere.' 

Uorny-handed  RadicaHsm  gave  Carlyle  a  grim 
satisfaction.  He  considered  modem  society  so  cor- 
rupt that  he  expected,  or  rather  desired,  an  im- 
mediate end  to  it.  But  Radicahsm,  too,  had  its  un- 
favourable aspects,  especially  when  it  showed  itself 
in  the  direction  of  female  emancipation. 

Mil]  and  one  or  two  of  his  set  (he  said)  mre'  on  the 
whole  the  reasonableat  people  we  have.  However,  we  see 
them  Beldom,  being  so  far  off,  and  Mill  himself,  who  would 
be  fer  the  best  of  them  all,  is  greatly  occupied  of  late  times 
with  a  set  of  quite  opposite  character,  which  the  Austins  and 
other  frieods  mourn  much  and  fear  much  over;  Fox  the  So- 
cinian,  and  a  flight  of  really  wretched-looking  *  friends  of  the 
species,'  who  (in  writing  and  deed)  struggle  not  in  fevour  of 
duty  being  <fon«,  but  against  duty  of  any  sort  being  requh-ed. 
A  singular  creed  this ;  but  I  can  assure  you  a  very  observable 
one  here  in  these  days :  by  me  deeply  hated  as  the  glare 
which  is  its  colour  (die  seme  Farbe  iat)  and  substance  likewise 
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mainly.  Jane  and  I  often  say, '  Before  all  mortals  beware 
of  friends  of  the  species ' !  Most  of  these  people  are  very 
indignant  at  marriage  and  the  like,  and  frequently,  indeed, 
are  obliged  to  divorce  their  own  wives,  or  be  divorced ;  for 
though  this  world  is  already  blooming  (or  is  one  day  to  do 
it)  in  everlasting  '  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  these 
people's  own  kousea  (I  always  find)  are  little  hells  of  im- 
providence, discord,  and  unreason.  Mill  is  fax  above  all 
that,  and  I  think  will  not  sink  into  it;  however,  I  do  wish 
him  fairly  &r  from  it,  and  though  I  cannot  speak  of  it 
directly,  would  fain  help  him  ont.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
people  I  ever  saw. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mra.  Carlyle,  wliich 
Carlyle  interprets. 

'  Mournfully  beautiful,'  he  says,  '  is  this  letter  to 
me ;  a  clear  little  household  light  shining  pure  and 
brilliant  in  the  dark  obstructive  places  of  the  paat. 
The  two  East  Lothian  friends  are  George  Bennie  the 
sculptor,  and  his  pretty  sister,  wife  of  an  ex-Indian 
ship  captain.' 

'  Eliza  Miles  and  the  Mileses  are  the  good  people 
in  Ampton  Street  with  whom  we  lodged.  Eliza, 
their  daughter,  felt  quite  captivated  with  my  Jane, 
and  seems  to  have  vowed  eternal  loyalty  to  her 
almost  at  first  sight ;  was  for  coming  to  be  our 
sCTvant  at  Craigenputtock ;  actually  wrote  proposing 
it  then — a  most  tempting  offer  to  us,  had  not  the 
rough  element  and  the  delicate  aspirant  been  evi- 
dently irreconcilable !  She  continued  to  visit  us  here 
at  moderate  intervals,  wrote  me,  after  my  calamity 
befell,  the  one  letter  of  condolence  I  could  completely 
read.    She  was  a  very  pretty  and  to  us  interesting 
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specimen  of  the  London  maiden  of  the  middle  classes ; 
refined,  polite,  pious,  clever  both  of  hand  and  mind. 
No  gentlewoman  could  have  a  more  upright,  modest, 
jiffectionate,  and  unconsciously  high  demeanour.  Her 
father  had  long  been  in  a  prosperous  upholsterer's 
business,  bitt  the  firm  had  latterly  gone  away.  He 
was  a  very  good-natured,  respectable  man,  quietly 
much  sympathised  with  in  his  own  house.  Eliza, 
with  her  devout  temper,  had  been  drawn  to  Edward 
Irving,  went  daily  alone  of  her  family  to  his  chapel 
in  those  years  1831-2,  and  was  to  the  last  one  of 
his  most  reverent  disciples.  She  did  in  her  soft, 
loyal  way  right  well  in  the  world ;  married  poorly- 
enough,  but  wisely,  and  is  still  living  a  rich  man's 
wife  and  the  mother  of  prosperous  sons  and 
daughters. 

'"BuUer's  Radical  meeting"  was  a  meeting  pri- 
vately got  up  by  Charles  BuUer,  but  ostensibly- 
managed  by  others,  which  assembled  itself  largely 
and  -with  emphasis  at  the  London  Tavern,  to  say  what 
it  thought  of  the  first  re-appearance  of  Peel  and  Co. 
after  the  Eeform  Bill — "  first  Peel  Ministry,"  which 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  I  duly  attended  the  meet- 
ing (never  another  in  my  life),  and  remembered  it 
well.  Had  some  interest— not  much.  The  two  thou- 
sand human  figures,  wedged  in  the  huge  room  into 
one  dark  mass,  were  singular  to  look  do-wn  upon, 
singular  to  hear  their  united  voice  coming  clearly  as 
from  one  heart,  their  fiery  "  Yes,"  their  sternly  bel- 
lowing "No."  I  could  notice  too  what  new  laws 
there  were  of  speaking  to  such  a  mass :  no  matter 
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how  intenaely  conBentaneous  your  two  thousand  were, 
and  how  much  you  agreed  with  every  one  of  them, 
you  must  likewise  begin  where  they  began,  follow 
pretty  exactly  their  sequence  of  thoughts,  or  they  lost 
flight  of  your  intention,  and  for  noise  of  contradiction 
to  you  and  to  one  another  you  could  not  be  heard  at 
all.  That  was  new  to  me,  that  second  thing,  and 
little  or  nothing  else  was.  In  the  speeches  I  had  no 
interest  except  a  phenomenal ;  indeed,  had  to  dis- 
agree throughout  more  or  less  with  every  part  of 
them.  Roebuck  knew  the  art  best,  kept  the  two 
thousand  in  constant  reverberation,  more  and  more 
rapturous,  by  his  adroitly  correct  series  of  common- 
places. John  Crawford,  much  more  original,  lost  the 
series,  and  had  to  sit  down  again  ignominiously  un- 
heard. I  walked  briskly  home  much  musing.  Found 
her  waiting,  eager  enoiigh  for  any  news  I  had. — T.C 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotshrig. 

ChelBw:  HoTemberSI,  1834. 

My  dear  Mother, — Now  that  franks  are  come  back  into 
the  world,  one  oeed  not  wait  for  an  inspired  moment  to 
write ;  if  one's  letter  ia  worth  nothing  it  costs  nothing ;  nor 
will  any  letter  that  telb  you  of  our  welfare  and  assnree  you 
of  oar  continual  affection  be  worth  nothing  in  yoor  eyes, 
however  destitate  of  news  or  anything  else  that  might  make 
it  entertaining. 

The  weather  is  grown  horridly  cold,  and  I  am  chiefly 
intent,  at  present,  on  getting  my  winter  wardrobe  into 
order.  I  have  made  up  the  old  black  gown,  which  was  dyed 
puce  for  me  at  DnmiiieB,  with  Trt/y  own  hands.  It  looks 
twenty  per  cent,  better  than  when  it  was  new ;  and  I  shall 
get  no  other  this  winter.  I  am  now  turning  my  pelisse.  I 
went  yesterday  to  a  milliner  to  buy  a  bonnet.     An  old,  very 
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ugly  lady,  upwards  of  seventy  I  am  eure,  was  bargaining 
about  a  cloak  at  the  same  place  ;  it  vaa  a  fine  affair  of  aatiu 
and  violet ;  but  she  declared  repeatedly  that  *  it  had  tua  air* 
and  for  her  part  she  could  not  put  od  such  a  thing.  My 
bonnet,  I  flatter  myeelf,  has  an  air.  A  little  brown  feather 
nods  over  the  firont  of  it,  and  the  crown  points  like  a  sugar- 
loaf  1  The  diameter  of  the  fashionable  ladies  at  present  is 
about  three  yards  ;  their  hustle  are  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
sheep's  fleece.  The  very  servant  girls  wear  bustles.  EUza 
Miles  told  me  a  maid  of  theirs  went  out  one  Sunday  with 
iJiree  kitchen  dusters  pinned  on  as  a  substitute. 

The  poor  Mileses  are  in  great  affliction.  Mr.  Miles  about 
the  time  we  came  to  London  got  into  an  exceUent  situation, 
and  they  were  just  beginning  to  feel  independent,  and  look 
forward  to  a  comfortable  future,  when  one  morning,  about  a 
week  ago,  Mr.  Miles,  in  walking  through  his  warerooms,  was 
noticed  to  stagger,  and  one  of  the  men  ran  and  caught  him 
as  he  was  falling.  He  was  carried  to  a  public-house  close  by, 
his  own  house  being  miles  off,  and  Ms  wife  and  daughter 
sent  for.  He  never  spoke  to  them,  could  never  be  removed, 
but  there,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  riot,  they  sate 
watching  him  for  two  days,  when  he  expired.  I  went  up  to 
see  them  so  soon  as  I  heard  of  their  misfortune.  The  wife 
was  confined  to  bed  with  inflammation  in  her  head.  Poor 
Eliza  was  up  and  resigned-looking,  but  the  picture  of  misery. 
A  gentleman  iiam  Mr.  living's  church  was  with  her,  saying 
what  he  could. 

Mrs.  Montagu  has  quite  given  us  up ;  but  we  still  find 
it  possible  to  carry  on  existence.  I  offended  her  by  taking 
in  Bessy  Bamet,  in  the  teeth  of  her  vehement  admonition, 
and  now  I  suppose  she  is  again  offended  that  I  should 
receive  a  discharged  servant  of  her  daughter-in-law's.  I  am 
sorry  that  she  should  be  so  whimdcal,  for  aa  she  was  my  first 
friend  in  London  I  continue  to  feel  a  sort  of  tenderness  for 
her  in  spite  of  many  faults  which  cleave  to  her.  But  her 
society  can  quite  readily  be  dispensed  with  nevertheless ; 
we  have  new  acquaintances  alvrays  turning  up,  and  a  pretty 
handsome  stock  of  old  ones. 
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A  Inrother  and  si8t«r,  the  most  intimate  friends  I  ever 
had  in  East  Lothian,  lire  qnite  near  (for  London),  and  I 
have  other  East  Lothian  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Hunt  I  shall 
soon  be  quite  terminated  with,  I  foresee.  She  torments  my 
life  oat  with  borrowing.  She  actually  borrowed  one  of  the 
brass  fenders  the  other  day,  and  I  had  difBcnlty  in  getting 
it  out  of  her  hands ;  irons,  glasses,  teacups,  silver  spoons  are 
in  constant  requisition,  and  when  one  sends  for  them  the 
whole  number  can  never  be  found.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to 
manage  so  with  eight  guineas  a  week  to  keep  house  on  P  It 
makes  me  very  indignant  to  see  all  the  waste  that  goes  on 
around  me,  when  I  am  needing  so  much  care  and  calculation 
to  make  ends  meet;  when  we  dine  out,  to  see  as  much 
expended  on  a  dessert  of  &uit  (for  no  use  but  to  give  people 
a  colic)  as  would  keep  ub  in  necessaries  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  My  present  maid  has  a  grand-uncle  in  town  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  who  drives  his 
carriage  and  all  that ;  at  a  great  dinner  he  had  he  gave  five 
pounds  for  a  conple  of  pine-apples  when  scarce ;  and  here  is 
his  niece  working  all  the  year  through  for  eight,  and  he  has 
never  given  her  a  &rthing  since  she  came  to  London. 

My  mother  gave  a  good  account  of  yom:  looks.  I  hope 
you  will  go  and  see  her  again  for  a  longer  time ;  she  wag  so 
gratified  by  your  visit.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  her, 
most  satisbctory,  telling  me  all  she  knows  about  any  of  you. 
She  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  some  tranacendentally  beau- 
tiful shawl  which  Jean  had  made  her  a  present  of,  I  am 
sure  never  present  gave  more  contentment, 

Carlyle  is  going  to  a  Radical  meeting  to-night ;  but  there 
is  no  fear  of  his  getting  into  mischief.  Curiosity  is  his  only 
motive ;  and  I  must  away  to  the  butcher  to  get  his  dinner.  I 
wish  you  may  be  able  to  read  what  I  have  written.  I  write  with 
a  steel  pen,  which  is  a  very  unpliable  concern,  and  has  almost 
cut  into  my  finger.  CK)d  bless  you  alL  A  kiss  to  Mary's 
new  baby  when  you  see  it. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Jahe  Cabltle. 
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*  Above  a  month  before  tliifl  date,'  Carlyle  adds, 
*  Edward  Irving  rode  to  the  door  one  evening,  came  in 
and  stayed  with  us  some  twenty  minutes — the  one  call 
we  ever  had  of  him  here  ;  his  farewell  before  setting 
out  to  ride  towairda  Glasgow,  as  the  doctors,  help- 
less otherwise,  had  ordered.  He  was  very  friendly, 
calm,  and  affectionate ;  chivalrously  courteous  to  her, 
as  I  remember.  "  Ah,  yes,"  looking  round  the  room, 
"  you  are  hke  an  Eve — ^make  every  place  you  live  in 
beautiful."  He  was  not  sad  in  manner,  but  was  at 
heart,  as  you  could  notice,  serious,  even  solemn. 
Darkness  at  hand  and  the  weather  damp,  he  could  not 
loiter.  I  saw  him  mount  at  the  door ;  watched  till 
he  turned  the  first  comer,  close  by  the  rector's 
garden  door,  and  had  vanished  from  us  altogether. 
He  died  at  Glasgow  before  the  end  of  December.' 

Irving  was  dead,  and  with  it  closed  the  last 
chapter  of  Jane  Welsh's  early  romance.  Much  might 
be  said  of  the  effect  of  it  both  on  Irving  and  on  her. 
The  characters  of  neither  of  them  escaped  unscathed 
by  the  passionate  love  which  had  once  existed  be- 
tween them.  But  all  that  is  gone,  and  concerns  the 
world  no  longer.  I  will  add  only  an  affectionately 
sorrowful  letter  which  Carlyle  wrote  at  the  time  to  his 
mother  when  the  news  from  Glasgow  came. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Ghebeft:  December  S4, 1834. 
Poor  Edward  Irving,  as  you  have  heard,  has  ended  his 
pilgrimage.     I  had  been  expecting  that  issue,  but  not  so 
soon ;   the  news  of  his  death,  which  Fraser  the  bookseller 
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(once  a  hearer  of  his)  commimjcated  quite  on  a  sudden, 
etrack  me  deeply ;  and  the  tcoe  feeling  of  vliat  it  has  all 
been,  and  what  it  has  all  ended  in,  kept  increasing  with 
me  for  the  next  ten  days.  Oh,  what  a  wild,  weltering  mass 
of  confusion  is  this  world !  how  its  soltest  flatterings  are  but 
bewitchments,  and  lead  men  down  to  the  gates  of  darkness ! 
Nothing  is  clearer  to  me  than  that  Irving  was  driven  half 
mad,  and  iinally  killed,  simply  by  what  once  seemed  his 
enviable  fortune,  and  by  the  hold  it  took  of  him ;  killed  as 
certainly  (only  a  little  more  slowly)  as  if  it  had  been  a 
draught  of  sweetened  arsenic !  I  am  very  sad  about  him : 
ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  here,  what  a  rushing  and 
nmning ;  his  house  never  empty  of  idle  or  half-earnest, 
wondering  people,  with  th^ir  carriages  and  equipments ;  and 
flow,  alas,  it  is  all  j/cme,  marched  like  a  deceitful  vision  ;  and 
all  is  emptiness,  desertion,  and  his  place  knows  him  no 
more !  He  was  a  good  Tnan  too ;  that  I  do  heartily  believe ; 
his  faults,  we  may  hope,  were  abundantly  expiated  in  iKis 
life,  and  now  his  memory — as  that  of  the  just  ought— shall 
be  hallowed  with  us.  One  thing  with  another,  I  have  not 
found  another  such  man.  I  shall  never  forget  these  last 
timee  I  saw  him ;  I  longed  much  to  help  him,  to  deliver 
him,  but  could  not  do  it.  My  poor  first  friend — my  first, 
and  best !  Fraser  applied  to  me  to  write  a  word  about  him ; 
which  I  did,  and,  after  much  bithering  and  thithering,  I 
ascertain  to-day  that  it  is  at  last  to  be  printed '  (in  some 
tolerable  neighbourhood,  for  we  discorded  about  that)  in  his 
magazine.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  another  for 
his  mother,  which  you  may  deliver  her  yourself.  3o  and 
see  the  poor  old  forsaken  widow :  it  will  do  her  good,  and 
yourself.  Tell  her  that  her  son  did  not  live  for  Time  only, 
but  for  Eternity  too ;  that  he  has  fought  the  good  fight,  as 
we  humbly  trust,  and  is  not  deoti  but  sleepeth.  There  are 
few  women  whom  I  pity  more  than  poor  old  Mrs.  Irving  at 
this  moment :  few  years  ago  all  was  prosperous  with  her : 
she  had  sons,  a  cheerful  household ;  could  sav,  OA,  Edward, 
'  BepaUighed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Oftrlvlep  MuetUatun, 
TOL.  U.  H  H 
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I  am.  prmid  of  ye :  now  *  rain's  plonghahare '  has  ptissed 
over  her,  and  it  is  all  fled. 

Tenderly,  beautifully,  Carlyle  could  feel  for  his 
friend.  No  more  touching  '  funeral  oration '  was 
ever  uttered  over  a  lost  companion  than  in  the  brief 
paper  of  which  here  he  spoke  ;  and  his  heart  at  the 
time  was  heavy  for  himself  also.  He  had  almost 
lost  hope.  At  no  past  period  of  his  hfe  does  the 
Journal  show  more  despondency  than  in  this  autumn 
and  winter.  He  might  repeat  his  mother's  words  to 
himself, '  tine  heart,  tine  a'.'  But  the  heart  was  near 
'  lined '  for  all  that. 

Extracts  from  Journal. 

Monday,  September  8,  1834. — Pain  was  not  given  thee 
merely  to  be  miserable  under;  learn  from  it,  turn  it  to 
account. 

Yesterday  set  out  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Taylor — Jane  with 
me.  Broke  down  in  the  park ;  kduTtie  nicht«  mehr,  bein^ 
sick  and  weak  beyond  measure ;  sate  me  down  in  a  seat 
looking  over  the  green  with  its  groups,  Jane  gone  to  make  a 
call  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Mrs.  Taylor  with  her  husband 
make  their  appearance,  walking ;  pale  she,  and  passionate 
and  sad-looking :  really  felt  a  kind  of  interest  in  her. 

'  French  Bevolution '  begun,  but,  alas !  not  in  the  right 
style,  not  in  the  style  that  can  stand.  The  mind  has  not 
yet  grappled  with  it  heartily  enough :  must  seize  it,  crush 
the  secret  out  of  it,  and  make  or  mar. 

Acknowledgments  of  'Teufelsdrockh'  worthless  to  me 
one  and  all.     '  Madam,'  said   I   the   other  night  to  poor 

hollow  Mrs, ,  *  it  is  a  work  bom  in  darkness,  destined 

for  oblivion,  and  not  worth  wasting  a  word  on.' 

Sffptemher   10. — 'French   Kevolution  '   shapeless,   dark, 
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nnmanageable.  Know  not  tMs  day,  for  example,  on  what 
side  to  attack  it ;  yet  m-ast  forward.  One  of  the  things  I 
need  most  is  to  subdue  my  polemics,  my  ill-nature. 

September  27. — Walk  in  the  evening  by  Millbank  and 
the  dusty,  desolate  shore  with  Jane :  gloom ;  rest.  One 
day  in  the  little  garden  see  a  huge  spider  kill  a  fly ;  see  it 
kill  a  second,  lift  something  and  angrily  kill  il.  Consider 
what  a  world  of  benevolence  this  is ;  how  many  forces  are  at 
work  in  Nature ;  how  multiplex,  unfathomable  is  she. 

Octofrfic  1. — This  morning  think  of  the  old  primitive 
Edinburgh  scheme  of  engineerskip  ; '  almost  meditate  for  a 
moment  resuming  it  yet !  It  were  a  method  of  gaining 
bread,  of  getting  into  contact  with  men,  my  two  grand 
wants  and  prayers.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  no  man  ever 
HO  wanted  any  practical  adviser,  or  shadow  of  one ;  it  is 
utterly,  from  of  old  (and  even  the  very  appearance  of  it), 
withheld  from  me.  Sad ;  not  irremediable  now.  My  isola- 
tion, my  feeling  of  loneliness,  unlimitednees  (much  meant  by 
this),  what  tongue  shall  tell  ?  Alone,  alone  1  Woes  too 
deep — woes  which  cannot  be  written  even  here.  Patience, 
unwearied  endeavour  I 

Sorprised  occasionally  and  grieved  to  find  myself  not 
only  80  disliked — suspected — but  so  known.  Though  at 
Puttock  I  saw  no  audience,  I  had  one,  and  often  (in  all 
Whig  circles)  a  most  writhing  one.  Dommagef  Yes 
and  no. 

Didst  thon  ever  hitherto  want  bread  and  clothes  ?  No. 
Courage,  then !  But  above  all  things,  dniAgence.  And  so  to 
work. 

Sunday,  Otioher  5. — Calm,  smoky  weather.  A  pale  sun 
gets  the  bett«r  of  the  vapours  towards  noon,  the  sad  sinking 

*  After  tbrowing  up  the  Uw,  Oarlyle  had  for  ft  few  days  thought  ot 
bocoming  an  eogiiwer. 

B  H  a 
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year.  See  MKyulIoch  and  speak  with  him.  Promise  to  see 
him  a^iain.  A  hempen  man,  but  gemLvne  hemp.  Hunt 
invites  ua  over  preasingly  for  the  evening.  Qd,  and  sib 
talking ;  not  miserable,  yet  with  the  deepest  sea  of  miaety 
lying  in  the  background.  '  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary, 
low.'  Courage !  Do  not  tine  heart.  On  the  whole,  how 
much  have  I  to  leam  \  Let  me  not  think  myself  too  old  to 
learn  it. 


Meanwhile  here  is  another  blessed,  still  day  given  me. 
Let  me  work  wisely  therein  while  it  lasts.  Oh  that  I  could 
weep  and  pray!  Does  a  God  bear  these  dumb  troubloos 
aspirations  of  my  soul  ?     Credamus !  ut  vivamue  ! 


November  1. — What  a  long-drawn  wail  are  these  fore- 
going pages,  which  I  have  just  read !  Why  add  another  note 
to  it  at  present?  In  general,  except  when  writing,  I  never 
feel  myself  that  I  am  alive.  So  the  last  week  too  has  been 
a  doleful  one.    Complain  not.    Struggle,  thou  weakling. 


November  27. — It  is  many  days  since  I  have  written 
aught  here ;  days  of  suffering,  of  darkness,  despondency ; 
great,  not  yet  too  great  for  me.  Hi-health  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  ill-success  with  the  book  baa  somewhat.  No  prospect, 
no  definite  hope  nor  the  slightest  ray  of  such.  Stand  to  thy 
tackle !  Endure !  Endeavour !  It  must  alter,  and  shall ; 
but  on  with  this  present  task,  at  any  rate.  That  thou  hast 
clear  before  thee. 

Radical  meeting  (Buller's)  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern 
on  Friday  night  last.  Meaning  of  a  multitude  of  men :  their 
fierce  hark  (what  in  Annandale  we  call  a  goUie)  primary  in- 
dispensability  of  Iv/ngs.  Radical  Murphy,  with  cylindrical 
high  head  (like  a  water-can),  pot-belly,  and  voice  like  the 
Great  Bell  of  Moscow.  All  in  earnest.  Can  Wellington 
stay  in  ?  for  long,  may  be  doabted.     Peel  not  yet  heard  of. 
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1835. — ^Twelve  o'clock  has  just  struck :  the  last  hour  of 
1834,  the  first  of  a  new  year.  Bells  ringing  (to  me  dole- 
folly).  A  wet  wind  blustering.  My  wife  in  bed,  very  un- 
happily ill  of  a  foot  which  the  puddle  of  a  maid  scalded  three 
weeks  ago.  I,  after  a  day  of  fruitless  toil,  reading  and  re- 
reading about  that  Versailles  6th  of  October  still.  It  is 
long  time  since  I  have  written  anything  here.  The  future 
looks  too  black  round  me,  the  present  too  doleful,  onfiiendly. 
I  am  too  sick  at  heart,  wearied,  wasted  in  body,  to  complain, 
even  to  myself.  My  first  friend  Edward  Irving  is  dead  above 
three  weeks  ago.  I  am  friendless  here,  or  as  good  as  that. 
My  book  cannot  get  on,  though  I  stick  to  it  like  a  6ur. 
Why  should  I  say  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  ? 
May  God  grant  me  strength  to  do  or  to  endure  aright  what 
is  appointed  me  in  this  coming,  now  commencing,  division 
of  time.  Let  me  not  despair — nay,  I  do  not  in  general 
Enough  to-night,  for  I  am  doiu !  Peace  be  to  my  mother 
and  all  my  loved  ones  that  yet  live.  What  a  noisy  inanity 
is  this  world. 


With  these  words  I  close  the  story  of  Carlyle's 
apprenticeship.  His  training  was  over.  He  was 
now  a  master  in  his  craft,  on  the  eve,  though  he  did 
not  know  it,  of  universal  recognition  as  an  original 
and  extraordinary  man.  Henceforward  his  life  was 
in  his  works.  The  outward  incidents  of  it  will  be 
related  in  his  wife's  letters  and  in  his  own  expla- 
natory notes.  My  part  has  been  to  follow  him  from 
the  peasant's  home  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
nurtured  to  the  steps  of  the  great  position  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  occupy ;  to  describe  his  trials 
and  his  struggles,  and  the  effect  of  them  upon  his 
mind  and  disposition.     He  has  been  Bubstantially  his 
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own  biographer.  But  no  one,  eapeciallj  no  one  of 
90  rugged  and  angular  a  character,  aeea  the  liglits 
and  shadows  precisely  as  others  see  them.  When  a 
man  of  letters  has  exercised  an  influence  so  vast  over 
successive  generations  of  thinkers,  the  world  has  a 
right  to  know  the  minutest  particulars  of  his  life ;  and 
the  sovereigns  of  literature  can  no  more  escape  from 
the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne,  than  the 
kings  and  ministers  who  have  ruled  the  destinies 
of  states  and  empires.  Carlyle  had  no  such  high 
estimate  of  his  own  consequence.  His  poor  fortunes 
he  considered  to  be  of  moment  to  no  one  but  him- 
self;  but  he  knew  that  the  world  would  demand  an 
account  of  him,  and  with  characteristic  unreserve  he 
placed  hia  journals  and  hia  correspondence  in  my 
hands  with  no  instructions  save  that  I  should  tell  the 
truth  about  him,  and  if  shadows  there  were,  that 
least  of  all  should  I  conceal  them. 

If  in  this  part  of  my  duty  I  have  erred  at  all,  I 
have  erred  in  excess,  not  in  defect.  It  is  the  nature 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  those  who  stand 
above  them.  They  are  comforted  by  perceiving  that 
the  person  whom  they  have  heard  so  much  admired 
was  but  of  common  clay  after  all.  The  life  of 
no  man,  authentically  told,  will  ever  be  found 
free  from  fault.  Carlyle  baa  been  seen  in  these 
volumes  fighting  for  thirty-nine  years — fighting  with 
poverty,  with  dyspepsia,  with  intellectual  tempta- 
tions, with  neglect  or  obstruction  from  his  fellow- 
mortals.  Their  ways  were  not  his  ways.  His  atti- 
tude was  not  difierent  only  firom  their  attitude,  but 
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was  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  look  Mndly  on  him.  His 
existence  hitherto  had  been  a  prolonged  battle ;  a  man 
does  not  carry  himself  in  such  conflicts  so  wisely  and 
warily  that  he  can  come  out  of  them  unscathed  ;  and 
Carlyle  carried  scars  from  his  wounds  both  on  his 
mind  and  on  his  temper.  He  had  stood  aloof  from 
parties ;  he  had  fought  his  way  ahne.  He  was 
fierce  and  uncompromismg.  To  those  who  saw  but 
the  outside  of  him  he  appeared  scornful,  imperious^ 
and  arrogant.  He  was  stern  in  his  judgment  of 
others.  The  sins  of  passion  he  could  pardon,  but  the 
sins  of  insincerity,  or  half-sincerity,  he  could  never 
pardon.  He  would  not  condescend  to  the  conven- 
tional politenesses  which  remove  the  friction  between 
man  and  man.  He  called  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  in  a  dialect  edged  with  sarcasm.  Thus 
he  was  often  harsh  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
merciful ;  he  was  contemptuous  where  he  had  no 
right  to  despise ;  and  in  his  estimate  of  motives  and 
actions  was  often  unjust  and  mistaken.  He,  too, 
who  was  so  severe  with  others  had  weaknesses  of  his 
own  of  which  he  was  imconscious  in  the  excess  of  his 
self-confidence.  He  was  proud — one  may  say  savagely 
proud.  It  was  a  noble  determination  in  him  tliat 
he  would  depend  upon  himself  alone ;  but  he  would 
not  only  accept  no  obligation,  but  he  resented  the 
ofier  of  help  to  himself  or  to  anyone  belonging  to 
him  as  if  it  had  been  an  insult.  He  never  wholly 
pardoned  Jeffrey  for  having  made  hia  brother's  for- 
tune.   His  temper  had  been  ungovernable  from  his 
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childhood  ;  he  had  the  irritability  of  a  dyspeptic 
man  of  genius ;  and  when  the  Devil,  as  he  called  it, 
had  possession  of  him,  those  whose  comfort  he  ought 
most  to  have  studied  were  the  most  exposed  to  the 
storm :  he  who  preached  so  wisely  '  on  doing  the 
duty  which  lay  nearest  to  us,'  forgot  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  made  no  adequate  effort  to  cast  the  Devil 
out.  Nay,  more  :  there  broke  upon  him  in  hia  late 
years,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven,  the  ter- 
rible revelation  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  wife's  health 
and  happiness  in  his  absorption  in  his  work  ;  that  he 
had  been  oblivious  of  his  most  obvious  obligations, 
and  had  been  negligent,  inconsiderate,  and  selfish. 
The  fault  was  grave  and  the  remorse  agonising.  For 
many  years  after  she  had  left  him,  when  we  passed 
the  spot  in  our  walks  where  she  was  last  seen  aUve,  he 
would  bare  his  grey  head  in  the  wind  and  rain — ^his 
features  wrung  with  unavailing  sorrow.  Let  all  this 
be  acknowledged  ;  and  let  those  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  without  either  these  sins,  or  others  as  bad 
as  these,  freely  cast  stones  at  Carlyle. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  account.  In 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  Carlyle's  life  had 
been  without  speck  or  flaw.  From  his  earliest  years, 
in  the  home  at  Ecclefechan,  at  school,  at  collie,  in 
every  incident  or  recorded  aspect  of  him,  we  see 
invariably  the  same  purity,  the  same  innocence  of 
heart,  and  uprightness  and  integrity  of  action.  As  a 
child,  as  a  boy,  as  a  man,  he  had  been  true  in  word 
and  honest  and  just  in  deed.  There  is  do  trace,  not 
the  slightest,  of  levity  or  folly.  He  sought  his  Mends 
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among  the  worthiest  of  his  fellow-students,  and  to 
those  friends  he  was  from  the  first  a  special  object  of 
respect  and  admiration.  His  letters,  even  in  early 
youth,  were  so  remarkable  that  they  were  preserved 
as  treasures  by  his  correspondents.  In  the  thousands 
which  I  have  read,  either  written  to  Carlyle  or 
written  by  him,  I  have  found  no  sentence  of  his  own 
which  he  could  have  wished  unwritten,  or,  through 
all  those  trying  years  of  incipient  manhood,  a  single 
action  alluded  to  by  others  which  those  most  jealous 
of  his  memory  need  regret  to  read,  or  his  biographer 
need  desire  to  conceal.  Which  of  us  would  not 
shiver  at  the  thought  if  his  own  life  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  same  dreadful  ordeal,  and  his  own 
letters,  or  the  letters  of  others  written  about  him, 
were  searched  through  for  the  sine  of  his  youth? 
These,  it  may  be  said,  are  but  negative  virtues.  But 
"his  positive  qualities  were  scarcely  less  beautiful. 
Nowhere  is  a  man  known  better  than  in  his  own 
family.  No  disguise  is  possible  there ;  and  he  whom 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister  love,  we  may 
be  sure  has  deserved  to  be  loved. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  characteristics  of 
the  Carlyle  household,  whether  at  Mainbill  or  Scots- 
brig,  was  the  passionate  affection  which  existed 
among  them  and  the  special  love  which  they  all 
felt  for  'Tom.'  Well  might  Jeffrey  say  that  Car- 
lyle would  not  have  known  poverty  if  he  had  not 
been  himseK  a  giver.  His  own  habits  were  Spartan 
in  their  simplicity,  and  from  the  moment  when 
he  began  to   earn  his  small  salary  as  an  usher  at 
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Annan,  the  aavings  of  Ms  thrift  were  spent  in 
presents  to  his  father  and  mother  and  in  helping 
to  educate  his  brother.  I  too  can  bear  witness 
that  the  same  generous  disposition  remained  with 
him  to  the  end.  In  his  later  years  he  had  an 
abundant  income,  but  he  never  added  to  his  own 
comforts  or  luxuries.  His  name  was  not  seen  on 
charity  hsts,  but  he  gave  away  every  year  perhaps 
half  what  he  received.  I  was  myself  in  some  in- 
stances employed  by  him  to  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  persons  who  had  apphed  to  him  for 
help.  The  stern  censor  was  in  these  instances  the 
kindest  of  Samaritans.  It  was  enough  if  a  man  or 
woman  was  miserable.  He  did  not  look  too  curiously 
into  the  causes  of  it.  I  was  astonished  at  the  pro- 
fuseness  with  which  he  often  gave  to  persons  little 
worthy  of  his  liberality. 

Nor  was  there  even  in  those  more  trying  cases 
where  men  were  prospering  beyond  their  merits 
any  malice  or  permanent  ill-will.  He  was  consti- 
tutionally atrabilious  and  scornful;  but  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  would  speak  of  such  persons 
was  on  the  surface  merely.  *  Poor  devil,'  he  would 
say  of  some  successful  poUtical  Philistine, '  after  all,  if 
we  looked  into  the  history  of  him,  we  should  find  how 
it  all  came  about.'  He  was  always  sad :  often  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  Men  of  genius  rarely  take  cheerful 
views  of  Ufe.  They  see  too  clearly.  Dante  and 
Isaiah  were  not  probably  exhilarating  companions ; 
but  Carlyle,  when  unpossessed  and  in  his  natural 
humour,  was  gentle,  forbearing,  and  generous. 
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If  his  character  as  a  man  was  thus  nobly  upright, 
80  he  employed  his  time  and  his  talents  with  the 
same  high  sense  of  responsibihty — not  to  make  himself 
great,  or  honoured,  or  admired,  but  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  for  his  Maker's  purposes.  '  What  can 
you  eay  of  Carlyle,'  said  Mr.  Buskin  to  me,  '  but 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  clouds  and  struck  by  the 
lightning  P ' — *  struck  by  the  lightning ' — not  meant  for 
happiness,  but  for  other  ends ;  a  stem  fate  which 
nevertheless  in  the  modem  world,  as  in  the  ancient,  is 
the  portion  dealt  out  to  some  individuals  on  whom  the 
heavens  have  been  pleased  to  set  their  mark.  Gifted 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be  with  unusual  abilities,  he 
might  have  risen  to  distinction  on  any  one  of  the 
beaten  roads  of  life,  and  have  won  rank  and  wealth  for 
himself.  He  glanced  at  the  Church,  he  glanced  at 
the  Bar,  but  there  was  something  working  in  him 
like  the  4<ufMi>v  of  Socrates,  which  warned  him  off 
with  an  imperious  admonition,  and  insisted  on  being 
obeyed.  Men  who  fancy  diat  they  have  a  '  mission ' 
in  this  world  are  usually  intoxicated  by  vanity,  and 
their  ambition  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  strength 
to  give  effect  to  it.  But  in  Carlyle  the  sense  of  having 
a  mission  was  the  growth  of  the  actual  presence  in 
him  of  the  necessary  powers.  Certain  associationa, 
certain  aspects  of  human  life  and  duty,  had  forced 
themselves  upon  him  as  truths  of  immeasurable  con- 
sequence which  the  world  was  foi^etting.  He  was  a 
vates,  a  seer.  He  perceived  things  which  others  did 
not  see,  and  which  it  was  his  business  to  force  them 
to  see.   He  regarded  himself  as  being  charged  actually 
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and  really  with  a  message  which  he  was  to  dehver  to 
mankind,  and,  like  other  prophets,  he  was '  straitened ' 
till  hie  work  was  accompUshed.  A  Goethe  could 
speak  in  verse,  and  charm  the  world  into  listening  to 
him  by  the  melody  of  his  voice.  The  deep  under- 
tones of  Carlyle's  music  could  not  modulate  them- 
selves under  rhyme  and  metre.  For  the  new  matter 
which  he  had  to  utter  he  had  to  create  a  new  fcffm 
corresponding  to  it.  He  had  no  pulpit  from  which 
to  preach,  and  through  Uterature  alone  had  he  any 
access  to  the  world  which  he  was  to  address.  Even 
'a  man  of.letters' must  live  while  he  writes,  and 
Carlyle  had  imposed  conditions  upon  himself  which 
might  make  the  very  keeping  himself  alive  impossible  ; 
for  his  function  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  had  laid 
down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  he  would  never  write  merely 
to  please,  never  for  money,  that  he  would  never  write 
anything  save  when  specially  moved  to  write  by  an 
impulse  from  within ;  above  all,  never  to  set  down  a 
sentence  which  he  did  not  in  his  heart  beUeve  to  be 
true,  and  to  spare  no  labour  till  his  work  to  the  last 
fibre  was  as  good  as  he  could  possibly  make  it. 

These  were  rare  qualities  in  a  modern  writer 
whose  bread  depended  on  his  pen,  and  such  as  might 
well  compensate  for  worse  faults  than  spleen  and 
hasty  temper.  He  had  not  starved,  but  he  had  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  starvation.  Nature  is 
a  sharp  schoolmistress,  and  when  she  is  training  a 
man  of  genius  for  a  great  moral  purpose,  she  takes 
care  by  *  the  constitution  of  things '  that  he  shall  not 
escape  discipline.    More  than  once  better  hopes  had 
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appeared  to  be  dawning.  But  the  eky  had  again 
clouded,  and  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  London 
the  prospect  was  all  but  hopeless.  No  man  ie  bound 
to  fight  for  ever  against  proved  impossibilities.  The 
'  French  Eevolution '  was  to  be  the  last  efibrt.  If 
this  failed  Carlyle  had  resolved  to  give  up  the  game, 
abandon  literature,  buy  spade  and  rifle  and  make  for 
the  backwoods  of  America.  *  You  are  not  fit  for  that 
either,  my  fine  fellow,'  he  had  sorrowfully  to  say 
to  himself.  Still  he  meant  to  try.  America  might 
prove  a  kinder  friend  to  him  than  England  had  been, 
in  some  form  or  other.    Worse  it  could  not  prove. 

For  two  years  the  writing  of  that  book  occupied 
him.  .  The  material  grew  on  his  hands,  and  the  first 
volume,  for  the  cause  mentioned  in  the'Eeminiacences,' 
had  to  be  written  a  second  time.  All  the  mornings 
he  was  at  his  desk ;  in  the  afternoons  he  took  his 
solitary  walks  in  Hyde  Park,  seeing  the  biilhant 
equipages  and  the  knights  and  dames  of  fashion 
prancing  giuly  along  the  Kow.  He  did  not  envy 
them.  He  would  not  have  changed  existences  with 
the  brightest  of  these  fortune's  favourites  if  the 
wealth  of  England  had  been  poured  into  the  scale. 
But  he  did  think  that  his  own  lot  was  hard,  so  willing 
was  he  to  do  anything  for  an  honest  living,  yet  with 
every  door  closed  against  him.  '  Not  one  of  you,'  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  looked  at  them, '  could  do  what 
I  am  doing,  and  it  concerns  you  too,  if  you  did  but 
know  it.' 

They  did  not  know  it  and  they  have  not  known 
it.    Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Carlyle  was  writing 
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the  '  French  Revolution.'  The  children  of  faahiou  still 
canter  under  the  elms  of  the  Park,  aa  their  fethers  and 
mothers  were  cantering  thenj  and  no  sounda  of  danger 
have  yet  been  audible  to  flutter  the  Mayfair  dove- 
cotes. '  They  caU  me  a  great  man  now,'  Carlyle  said 
to  me  a  few  days  before  he  died, '  but  not  one  be- 
lieves what  I  have  told  them,'  But  if  they  did  not 
believe  the  prophet,  they  could  worship  the  new  star 
which  was  about  to  rise.  The  Annandale  peasant 
boy  was  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  London  world.  He 
had  wrought  himself  into  a  personality  which  all  were 
to  be  compelled  to  admire,  and  in  whom  a  few  recog- 
nised, like  Goethe,  the  advent  of  a  new  moral  force 
the  effects  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  predict. 
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belm  Meister,'  223 ;  Csrlyle's  affec- 
tion for,  233 ;  ber  visit  to  him  at 
Comely  Bank,  422 ;  her  anzioiu 
carea  for  her  children,  ii.  343 ;  death 
of  her  husband,  216 ;  provided  for 
by  his  will,  371 ;  her  range  of  read- 
ing, 31B,  40B;  hei  lost  visit  to 
Crugenputtock,  426;  her  fortitude 
on  parting  with  hei  son,  42S 

Oarljle,  Margarot  (aistet  of  T.  Cailyle], 
her  oharacter,  ii.  60 ;  shows  symp- 
toms of  oonsumptlon,  61 ;  visits 
Craigenpattock,  61 ;  hei  last  iUneas 
and  death,  108-113 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  snoeatois  of,  I.  2 ; 
birth  of,  at  Ecclefechui,  3 ;  his 
father  and  grandfather,  4  ;  sent  to 
village  school,  9  ;  bis  boyhood,  11 ; 
character  of  his  parents,  11 ;  his 
progress  in  '  figures '  and  Latin, 
14 ;  at  Aiman  grammar  school,  16 ; 
school  recollections,  ]6'18;  aecs 
Irving  foT  drat  time,  IS;  his  awe 
of  his  fathei,  20;  journey  to  Edin- 
buigh,  23 ;  first  Impreerions  of 
Bdinburgh,  23-26 ;  enters  the  Uni- 
versity, 2S  ;  his  course  of  study, 
2fi;  his  progress,  36;  faUnie  in 
pt^-taking,  26  ;  inflaenoe  on  fel- 
low-stndenta,  39 ;  letteis  from  — 
Hill  ('  Pelei  Pindai '),  30, 33 ;  seeks 
pupils,  34 ;  elected  as  mathematical 
tatoi  at  Annan,  34  ;  onoongenial 
life  there,  34  ;  his  new  home  at 
Mainhilt,  35 ;  coneapondence  with 
T.  Murray,  i.  37  ;  first  meeting  with 
Irving,  40 ;  pnrauee  Divinity  eourse, 
40 ;  hia  first  sermon,  41 ;  appointed 
to  school  at  Kirkcaldy,  41 ;  ftiend- 
ahip  with  Irving  there,  43 ;  coi- 
lespondence  with  members  of  hia 
family,  44-48 ;  fiist  extant  lettei 
fiom  his  father,  44 ;  his  dislike  of 
teaching,  49  ;  his  friends  at  Kirk- 
caldy, 49;  friendship  with  Miss 
Qoidon,  63 ;  abandons  the  Idea  of 
entering  the  ministry,  64 ;  dis- 
pleases Kirkcaldy  buighera,  66; 
lesignation  of  mastership,  67 ;  re- 
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moTCB  k>  Edinburgh,  67  ;  studies 
law,  fiS ;  maMmal  oonnsels,  69  ; 
first  attack  of  dyspepsia,  S9 ;  takes 
papile,  61 ;  teligioas  doabts  and 
mental  struggles,  S4 ;  att«nda 
Hume's  lectures,  64  ;  disgust  with 
study  of  law,  64  ;  leligious  doabts, 
67  ;  home  to  MaiubiU,  68;  disliesa 
ol  hia  parents,  68 ;  letter  from 
Irving',  69 ;  returns  to  Edlnbui^h ; 
advice  from  Irving,  7B,  80,  01  ; 
severe  dyspepsia,  78  ;  visit  to  Ir- 
ving at  Qlasgow,  84 ;  retum  to 
Kccletecban,  67 ;  commences  study 
of  German  literature,  90;  encour- 
agement from  Sir  D.  Brewster  and 
Tait,  93  ;  visit  to  Irving  at  Olaj^ow, 
97  ;  offers  to  translate  Schiller  for 
booksellent,  97  ;  offer  from  Qiptain 
Basil  Hail,  97;  end  of  gloomy 
period,  96 ;  consolatory  letters  from 
Irving,  99,  100  ;  his  '  new  birth,' 
101  ;  visit  to  Haddington  and  intro- 
duoUon  to  Miss  Welsh,  129 ,-  oor- 
responds  with  her,  129;  range  of 
his  studies,  130 ;  reads  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  130  ;  adapts  literature  as 
a  profession,  131;  his  admiration 
for  Sohiller's  character  and  writ- 
ings, 131 ;  studies  Goethe's  works, 
132;  his  opinion  of  'Wilhelm 
Meister,'  133  ;  letters  from  Irving 
respecting  Miss  Welsh's  German 
studies,  134,  136 ;  summer  at  Main- 
hill,  137  ;  writes  for  Brewster,  137; 
returns  to  Edinburgh,  1 37  ;  care  tor 
hisbrother  John,  139;  accepts  tutor- 
ship in  Buller  family,  143  ;  at  work 
with  his  pupils,  146 ;  their  cliarac- 
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)  Welsh,  lEl  ;  introduction  to 
proprietor  of  'London  Msgazine,' 
161;  his  oontribntions  accepted, 
162;  happy  with  bis  pupils,  162, 
166 ;  duishes  translation  of  Legen- 
dre,  162;  hopes  and  fears,  163; 
eleeplessness,  164 ;  adoo;  story,  164 ; 
makes  acquuntanoe  with  Mr.  and 
Mi«.  Boiler,  166 ;  his  opinion  of 
them,  168 ;  considerately  treated 
by  them,  168 ;  visits  Mainbill, 
169;  'midnight  smokes'  with  his 
mother,  169 ;  her  distress  about  bis 
spiritoal  state,  169 ;  Carlyle's  letter 
thereon,  169 ;  his  mode  of  life  at 
the  Buller*',  170;  twenty-seventh 
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birthday,  171 ;  lll-sncce«  In  poeU- 
cal  composition,  173 ;  verses  on 
Battle  of  Morgarten,  1 72 ;  verses  oa 
Miss  Welsh,  173;  bt^ins  Life  of 
Schiller,  17G ;  his  impiessiouB  of 
MacCnlloch,  of  the  '  Bootaman,' 
176;  his  sister  Jane,  177;  b^ns 
translation  of  '  Wtlhalm  Meister,' 
179;  joins  the  Bailers  at  Kin- 
naiid  House — bis  life  there,  180; 
relations  with  Miss  Welsh,  181 ; 
effects  of  dyspepsia,  1S3 ;  trans- 
lation of  ■  Meister,'  183;  life  at 
Eiunaird,  16G  ;  first  eight  of  pec^le 
of  fashion — his  opinion  of  thttm, 
187;  on  Irviog's  book  on  Last 
Judgment,  188;  oontrasta  his  lot 
with  Irving's,  189;  renewed  rest- 
lessness, 191,  193 ;  Life  of  Schiller. 
195 ;  on  character  of  Schiller,  196 ; 
on  Kant's  philosophy,  196 ;  the 
motto  'Terar  damproBim,'i.  197; 
despondency,  199  ;  effects  of  mer- 
cury, 201 ;  farewell  to  old  year, 
201  ;  Bufferings  from  had  msaical 


E respects,  206 ;  invitation  from 
rving,  20S  ;  on  value  of  a  profes- 
sion, advice  to  his  brother  John, 
206 ;  Irving's  expectations  for  him, 
208;  return  U>  Edinburgh,  90S; 
marriage  prospects,  209 ;  remunera- 
tion for  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  21 1  ; 
estimate  of  that  work,  212;  life 
and  work  at  Mainhill,  213;  on  death 
of  Lord  Byron,  31G  ;  rang^of  his 
reading,  316 ;  sails  from  T,eith, 
217  ;  account  of  voyage,  217  ;  finst 
impreaaion  of  London  and  itc  so- 
ciety, 219 ;  Mrs.  Strachey,  319  j 
Miss  Kirkpatriok,  230;  Mra  Mon- 
tagu, 320 ;  his  opinions  of  Procter 
(Bariy  Cornwall,  Allan  Cunninf;- 
bam,  and  T.  Campbell,  220;  portrait 
of  Coleridge,  222  ;  sends  <  Wilhelm 
Meister '  to  Mainliill,  its  reception 
there,  223 ;  removes  to  Sew  Green, 
224;  leaves  the  Bnllers  and  returns 
to  London,  326  ;  meets  Mr.  Itadams, 
229 ;  visits  bJTn  at  Birmingham, 
231 ;  his  impressions  of  Birming- 
ham, 231 ;  medically  treated  by 
Mr.  Badams,  233 ;  invitation  to 
Dover  from  the  Stracheys,  234  ; 
his  friendship  for  Mrs.  Strachey, 
234  ;  leaves  Birmingham,  336  ;  at 
Strat  ford-on -Avon,  2S7 ;  at  Oxford, 
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367 ;  offers  U>  board  with  Irving  at 
PentooTiUe,  238 ;  visiU  Dover,  2*0 ; 
the  part;  at  Dover,  241 ;  on  agri- 
culture Kndpea8antJ7inKent,243; 
hiujiomiA  sketches  of  Irving,  2^3. 
2fi6 ;  visit  to  Paria  decided  on, 
2H;  ro ate  taken,  246 ;  impresaiona 
of,  245,  248 ;  visits  Legendre,  24S, 
249;  attlie  Uo^ue,  246;  sketch 
of  Cuvier  and  liis  lectnre,  219  ;  at 
tlie  Palais  Bo;al,  249 ;  presented  to 
Dapin  and  other  French  savants, 
349;  eioiteraent  at  Mainhil]  at>oiib 
French  journey,  260;  retuma  to 
London.  261  ;  prospects  as  a  man  of 
letters,  2B2  ;  Ms  bad  opinion  of  his 
Lite  of  Schiller,  263 ;  Ooetbe'a  j  odg- 
ment  of  it,  2B3  ;  invit«tiun  from 
Alien,  of  York,  to  reside  with  him  at 
Kpping  Forest,  287  ;  London  ei- 
perietices,  267-269 ;  letters  to  Miss 
Welsh,  260-264;  views  for  the 
future,  261 ;  his  antipathy  to  Lon- 
don men  of  letters,  264 ;  first  letter 
from  Goethe,  266 ;  pnrposee  foim- 
Ing  at  Craigenputtock,  271 ;  but 
dissnaded  by  Miss  Welsh,  276 ;  cor- 
respondence with  her,  270-291  ; 
impstisnce  witb  London,  292 ; 
'seven  years  of  pain,'  296;  on 
booksellers,  296 ;  '  Qermaa  Ro- 
mance '  projected,  296 ;  returns  to 
Annandale,  297 ;  removes  to  Hod- 
dam  HilL,  29B  ;  life  there,  800, 302 ; 
work  at  '  German  Romance,'  300 ; 
lettors  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  304 ; 
Min  Welsh's  confession,  307 ;  her 
visit  to  Boddam,  308 ;  ceterig 
speech  in  Carlyle  EMuily,  317 ;  sa  a 
horseman,  319  note ;  his  sister  Jean, 
S20 ;  poem  on  '  My  own  fonr  walls,' 
324  ;  vlsit«  Irving  at  Annan,  327  ; 
leaves  Uoddam  HtU,  329 ;  removes 
to  Seotabrig,  329,  331;  Hpiritual 
deliverance,  330 ;  time  of  marriage 
tixed,  332 ;  plans  for  settlement, 
336;  'nauseous  intruders,'  337; 
proposes  settling  at  Sootsbrig,  342 ; 
the  marriage  treaty,  338-362; 
Wightman  the  iiedger,  362  ;  pre- 
parationB  for  marriage,  363.  368 ; 
triM  to  read  Kant's  'Kritik,'  361  ; 
married  in  Templand  church,  364; 
arrival  at  Comely  llank,  364 ;  be- 
ginning o(  married  life,  368 ;  de- 
spondency, 369 ;  commences  a  novel, 
S70,  379;  wide  oontse  of  readirg, 
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370;  criticism  of  various  Ellra- 
bothan  vrriters,  371 ;  his  opinion  of 
Beott  and  Byron,  371 ;  on  Herder's 
'  Ideen,'  and  Alison's  Essay  on 
Taste,  372  ;  on  political  economy, 
873 ;  economic  prospects,  376 ;  life 
and  society  at  Comely  Bank,  376  ; 
projecia  a  literary  'Annual  Register,' 
376 ;  letters  home,  3 78-S 80 ;  receives 
introduction  to  Jeffrey,  381 ;  liis 
conversational  powers,  382  ;  on  hn- 
mour,  333 ;  absence  of  malice,  384  ; 
his  novel  a  failure,  386 ;  resolves 
on  iiettling  at  Craigcnputtock,  387 ; 
prospects  brighten,  392 ;  introduc- 
tion to  Jeffrey,  392;  Joilrcr's  re- 
oognition  of  his  qualities,  393 ;  con- 
tribntea  to  '  Edinburgh  Review,' 
393,  894  ;  his  essay  on  Kichter,  396  ; 
his  Btyle,  when  fonned,  396;  visits 
John  Wilson  (Christopher  North), 
397 ;  letter  and  present  from  Qo6- 
the,  39S;  article  on  (German  lite- 
rature, Goethe's  inquiry  respecting, 
406 ;  with  Jeffrey  at  Craigcrook, 
407;  visit  to  Dumfriesshire,  409; 
letter  from  Irving,  410;  oonsnlta 
Jeffrey  about  professorship,  411; 
recommended  to  Lord  Brougham, 
413;  but  withnoresnlt,414;  sends 
his  brother  to  Germany  at  own  cost, 
414,  416 ;  hia  estimate  of  De  Quin- 
cey,  416 ;  hopes  of  professorship  at 
Ht.  Andrew's,  416 ;  efforts  of  his 
friends,  417 ;  testimonials  from 
JeSrey,  Goethe,  Irving,  and  Brew- 
ster, 417;  from  Sir  J.  Leslie,  418; 
fails  to  obtain  professombip,  420; 
visit  from  his  motlier,  422  ;  journey 
of  inspection  to  Craigenpottocic, 
429 ;  visit  from  his  sister  Jean,  429 ; 
Goethe's  insight  into  his  tempera- 
ment, 431 ;  presents  from  Ooethe, 
431 ;  leaves  Comely  Bank,  and  goes 
to  live  at  Craigcnputtock,  438; 
Goethe  on  his  genius,  ii,  1 ;  matu- 
rity of  bis  powers,  1 ;  his  icligion, 
Calvinism  without  theology,  S ;  on 
miracles,  3 ;  '  gospel  of  force,'  7 ; 
on  'spiritual  optics,' 8;  on  intole- 
rance, S ;  on  the  character  of  the 
Jews,  14 ;  letter  to  George  A. 
Duncan  on  Piayer,  19 ;  removes 
to  Craigenputtock,  24,  25 ;  early 
days  there,  25  ;  on  Irving's  preach- 
ing, 28;  his  essay  on  Sums,  SO 
Jeffrey's  friendliness  and  esteem. 
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S2 ;  latter  from  Charles  Bnller,  S 
editorial  dispnte  with  Jeffrey,  3 
Qoflthe  and  essay  on  BniitB,  SB ; 
Tisit  from  tha  Jeffreys  at  Craigcn- 
pnttock,  40 ;  Tiiit  from  his  father, 
16  j  his  two  horses,  40,  anecdol« 
at  pony  and  sow,  *fi  note  j  winter 
life,  48;  learns  Spanish,  4S;  visit 
tromH.lDgliB,18;  deathsof  neigh- 
bonrs,  49;  essay  on  Voltaire,  51f ; 
on  functions  of  revolution,  54  ;  his 
•  Reminisoences  of  Lord  Jef&ey,' 
57  i  siiggest«d  editorship  of  '  Bdin- 
hargh  Rsview,'  68;  his  'Signs 
of  the  Times,'  BS  ;  hia  aiat«T  Mar- 
garet, her  chwBcter,  60 ;  her  illness, 
61 ;  her  viait  to  Cn^genputtocli,  61 ; 
refuses  offered  annuity  from  Jeffrey, 
63,  83 ;  enoooTBging  letter  to  John 
Catlyle,  66 ;  severo  illness  of  his 
wife,  67;  his  father's Ul-healtb.HS; 
tragical  death  of  a  neighbour,  68 ; 
letter  of  '  Toz '  In  *  Dnmttles  Con- 
rier,'  68 ;  extracts  from  journal,  72 ; 
CD  politics,  insCitations,  and  the 
nnderstanding,  77 ;  on  waste  lands, 
and  on  qoa^,  78;  on  political 
phlloeopt^,  78;  on  Utilitarian  ism, 
Ttii  on  religion,  and  qnarrelB,  80; 
doubts  as  to  his  love  of  poetjy,  81 ; 
his  *  History  of  Q-erman  Lit«ratnre,' 
82;  on  Scott's  'Historj  of  Soot- 
land,'  87;  on  Silence,  91;  first 
sketch  of  '  Sartor  Besartus,' 
fiuanoial  itndts,  9G ;  on  relation  of 
moral  to  poetic  genius,  98 ;  his 
Teufelsdrockh' refuted  by  editors, 
100;  contemplates  a  'life  of  Lu- 
ther,' 100 ;  intended  visit  to  Ger- 
many not  carried  out,  101;  attempt 
at  book  on  German  literatnre,  101 ; 
letter  from  Goetbe,  with  present, 
103 ;  Illness  and  death  of  lus  sister 
Uaigaret,  lOS;  coolness  of  editors 
and  publishers,  115;  finishes  His- 
tor7  of  Oerman  Literature,  ISO; 
his  brother  Alick  leaves  him,  121, 
123 ;  money  help  to  Ms  brothers, 
123;  pecurdaty  needs,  123;  battle 
with  the  nettles,  123  note;  his 
Badicalism,  124  ;  second  visit  of 
the  Jeffrey's,  126 ;  Ms  analysis  of 
Jeffrey's  talent  and  character,  127 ; 
on  emigration,  139;  bis  means  im- 
prove, 140;  literary  prospects,  141  ; 
reeolves  to  visit  London,  U3 ,'  on 
character  of   Brougham,  144;  ad- 
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vice  to  his  brother  against  maga- 
zine writing,  14S;  reviews  Taylm's 
'  Survey  of  German  Poetry,'  153 ; 
death  of  his  horse,  <L«rry,'  153; 
bad  prospects,  and  despoiidency, 
163 ;  oonsolation  from  Jeffrey,  153 ; 
the  progress  of  '  Sartor  Eesartos,' 
166,  167 ;  its  completion,  160; 
accepts  loan  from  Jeffrey,  161; 
hia  visit  to  London,  161 ;  compared 
to  Parson  Adams,  162 ;  joomey  to 
Liverpool,  163 ;  arrival  in  Ixindon, 
164 ;  villany  of  coach  agents,  166 ; 
vUdts  Jeffrey,  167;  sends  'Sartor' 
to  John  HurTay,167;  offers  German 
Literature  to  Longmans,  1S9;  visit 
to  Mrs.  Strachey,  169;  encounter 
with  'little  Button,'  170;  visita 
Irving,  1 70 ;  his  description  of  God- 
win and  Bowring,  170;  at  Honse 
of  Comnions,  173 ;  impatience  with 
Hurray,  174 ;  death  of  his  friend 
Badama,  1 76 ;  talk  with  Irving,  1 77 ; 
at  dinner  with  Henry  Drummond, 
177;  'Sartor'  declined  by  Monsj, 
and  offered  to  Longmans,  173;  ua 
brother's  appointment  as  phyaioian, 
ISO;  his  contempt  for  'literary 
men,'  186;  'Sartor'  refused  by 
Colbum  and  Bentley,  191  ;  corre- 
spondence with  Uuiray  rospecting, 
192-135;  Murray  (inally  declines 
it,  194  ;  writes  paper  on  Chanu:- 
teristics,  196 ;  arrival  of  his  wife 
in  London,  203;  his  London  lodg. 
Ings,  203;  his  harsh  estimate  of 
L^b,  209;  his  fears  tor  Irving, 
214,221;  remonstrates  witii  him, 
216;  visit  from  Irving,  218,  231  ; 
renews  intercourse  with  Bullet 
family,  215 ;  his  great  liking  for 
Charles  Boiler,  216 ;  on  agnostic 
doctrines,  216 ;  remarks  on  the 
cholera,  219,  326;  finishea  'Cha- 
racteristio^'  239;  oontribotee  to 
the  'Atbeueom,'  230;  evening 
with  Hayward,  230;  visits  Dr. 
Jolmson's  boose,  231 ;  dinner  party 
at  Fraser's,  233,  263 ;  letter  from 
C.  Buller,  2S6 ;  his  Other's  iilneaa, 
and  last  letter,  238 ;  his  last  letter 
to  Ms  father,  238  ;  manner  of  com- 
muMcating  with  bis  family,  289 
note ;  his  mode  of  life  in  London, 
241 ;  calls  on  Rcdwer,  345 ;  his 
gratitude  to  Hayward,  246 ;  death 
of  hie  father,  346  ;  his  memoir  of. 


248 ;    oonsolatoTy   lettera     to 
mother,  249,  2E4  ;  bis  halt-brother 

John,  of  Cookennonth,  252 ;  re 
reooe  for  hia  father's  memoiy,  266 ; 
refleotions  on  death,  268 ;  counsels 
to  bia  brother  John,  269  ;  aoknow- 
ledgee  deep  iadebtednesu  toOennan 
writers,  360 ;  results  of  the  Loodon 
visit,  261 ;  brigbt«mii);  prospeots, 
261 ;  revievs  Crokei's  '  Life  of 
Johnson,'  for  Fisser,  262 ;  bia  hco 
fol  temper  with  editors,  262 ;  bis 
attitude  toward  literary  London, 
263  ;  retmn  to  Bcotland,  266 ;  stay 
at  Liverpool,  266 ;  his  self-ab- 
Borption,  266 ;  translates  'Das  MUir- 
cben,  266;  resumes  work  at  Craig- 
enpattodc,  269 ;  homage  and  sym- 
pathy from  Milli  373 ;  a  round 
oE  ndts  in  Annandale,  376 ; 
names  of  streets,  280;  feels  want 
of  libraries  and  books,  281,  aS3  ; 
at  Templand,  282 ;  feeling  of  su- 
pematurallsm,  233 ;  life  on  the 
moor,  296 ;  details  of  work,  29T  i 
dissatisfied  with  his  Qoetbe  article, 
299,  300 ;  reada  Diderot's  works, 
299,  901 ;  lets  the  Craigenputtook 
shooting,  299;  a  toui  into  Qallo- 
waj,  302 ;  at  Dumfries  a9  jurpnan, 
809  ;  repafs  Jeffrey's  loan,  309 ; 
finises  Diderot  article,  311;  visit 
to  Annandale,  311 ;  thonghts  about 
JeSrej,  314 ;  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
324 ;  studies  Frecch  Revolntton 
literature,  326;  his  criticism 
Thiers'  Bistorj-,  S26  note ;  assisted 
bj  Mill,  323;  Sdinhurgh  societj 
leas  congenial  than  that  of  London, 
326;  unfortunate  aa  to  lodgings, 
32T;  his  Edinburgh  friends,  323, 
336;  bis  discontent  with  Edinburgh, 
336,  346  ;  his  alteruatioiu  of  belief 
and  disbelief,  346,  351 ;  thooghU  of 
London  as  ■  dwelling-place,  346 ; 
returns  to  the  moors,  346 ;  '  Sartor 
Besartns  '  In  print,  348 ;  return 
John  Carlyle  from  Italy,  his  viait 
to  Craigenpattock,  34S;  self-ex- 
amination, 348  ;  self -accusation  of 
vanity,  348 ;  the  mouse  in  the  por- 
ridge, 360 ;  visit  from  Smerson, 
366;  close  correspondence  with  Hill, 
360;  its  natore,  360;  his  religious 
views,  S6t  ;  nnfavomable  Hterary 
prospects,  363,  374 ;  verses  on  Cri- 
ohope  Linn,  366 ;  spiritual  restless- 


CAB 
ness,  369;  Delected  by  editors,  370 
tmtg  ;  uses  libraiy  at  Barjarg,  370 ; 
quality  of  his  verse,  370  note; 
marriage  of  his  sieter  Jean, 
376 ;  his  anxiety  for  bis  mother, 
376;  a  tour  in  Annandale,  878; 
aansts  an  old  friend,  S79 ;  bis 
thirty-eighth  birthday,  886  ;  bad 
prospects,  389 ;  bis  mathematloU 
abilitj,  390  ;  applies  to  Je9re]>  re- 
specting Astronomy  professorship) 
391,  396 ;  his  application  declined, 
39 1 ;  bis  resentment  against  Jeffrey, 
39t  ;  his  great  arrc^anoe,  3S3 ;  its 
quality,  394 ;  bia  laat  attempt  at 
obtaining  office,  401, 406 ;  thoughts 
as  to  settlement  in  America,  fi)2  ; 
Mb  financial  position,  403;  bis  kind- 
ness to  William  Qlen,  403 ;  learns 
Greek  with  Glen,  403,  404 ;  studiei 
Homer,  404,  406 ;  bis  opinion  of, 
406,  J03 ;  on  the  characters  in 
Homer,  406 ;  first  tbongbts  of  Lon- 
don, 407 ;  last  winter  at  Crajgen- 
puttock,  409.  413 ;  agrees  to  con- 
tribute to  a  new  Badical  Beview, 
410;  resolves  to  remove  to  Londim, 

412,  419;   'bnming  of  the  ships,' 

413,  416;  jonmeyB  alone  to  Ijon- 
don,  house-seeking,  416 ;  bis  men- 
tal wealth,  4 17 ;  his  '  History  of  tha 
French  Bevolution,'  417 ;  his  poem 
'Oni  Bono?'  420;  Mrs.  Carlyla's 
Annwer  to  tMs,  421 ;  bis  verses 
'  The  Sigh,'  421 ;  bis  sketch  of  Old 
Esther,  422 ;  partings  with  Us 
relatives,  426 ;  arrival  in  London, 
426  ;  house- banting,  426,  427  ; 
meeting  with  Irving,  426 ;  a  fmgal 
dinner,  423;  his  desralption  of 
Cbeyne  Row,  and  house  in  it,  488 ; 
futile  eflorta  Ic  see  Irving,  430 ; 
London  friends,  430 ;  bis  final  visit 
to  Jeffrey,  431 ;  successful  visit  to 
Irving,  433 ;  arrival  of  his  wife 
from  Scotland,  434 ;  removes  to 
house  at  Cheyne  Row,  434 ;  the 
drive  from  Ampton  Btreet,  436  and 
vate ;  resumes  etudies  on  IPrenob 
Revolution,  436;  bis  friendship 
with  Leigh  Hunt  and  family,  439 ; 
unoertain  bnmonm  and  renewed 
despondency,  443 ;  his  Mends, 
444 ;  an  Irishman  from  Cork,  44B; 
recognition  from  Bmeraon,  446 ; 
disappointment  respecting  new 
Radical  Beviow,  446 ;  bis  senta  ot 
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tlio  Hdioalous,  147 ;  Annul  Friends 
in  JjooiIod,  152  neU ;  the  Chejne 
Row  commissariat,  4a4,  46S ;  re- 
paid moQQ;  advanced  to  bis  brother, 
isi  ;  daily  habits,  457  ;  at  biimin); 
of  Farliameat  Hoosei,  15S;  sketcb 
of  MIbs  Uites,  460,  468  ;  at  a  Badi- 
oal  meeting,  460;  on  public  speak- 
ing, 4fll  ;  his  acconnt  of  Irnng's 
farewell  visit  and  death,  4M  ; 
letter  to  his  mother  reflp«0ting 
Irving's  life  and  chaiacter,  484 ; 
his  article  on,  in  '  Fraser,'  4S6  ;  Ras- 
kin's saying  respecting,  476;  his 
Inboora  on  the  '  Fcench  Revolution,' 
477 ;  Tarions  aspects  of  bis  life 
and  character,  46&-47S 

Catlinns,  Atez.  Carlyle's  farm  at,  ii. 
276;  aSBaote;  383,380 

CSialmers,  Dr.,  i.  73,  78,  83,  8S ;  Car- 
lyle's  opinion  of,  87 ;  100, 141,  416 

* Cbaraeteriatics,' finished,  ii.  329;  sent 
to  Napier,  244  ;  its  text,  S44 ;  Mill's 
estimate  of,  244 ;  accepted  by 
Kapier,  916  j  warmly  received,  26B  ; 
admired  by  a  tailor  at  Thombill, 
28S 

Charles  IL,  i.  215,  219 

Chateaubriand,  i.  372 

Chelsea,  description  of,  ii.  428, 129 

Cbeyne  Row,  Carlyle's  deforiptioQ  of, 
fifty  years  ago,  ii.  428,  ISflj  his 
house  in,  426;  he  removes  to,  436; 
'  raising  reck  '  in,  13S  tut* ;  garden 
at,  436 

Chioo,  the  canary-bird,  ii.  41S,  434, 
436  and  note,  13  S 

Cliolera,  the,  in  England,  iL  S19;  its 
effects  on  people's  mindi.  and  on 
trade,  220;  at  Sunderland,  221; 
apprehensions  respecting,  326 ; 
Jeffrey  on,  332;  at  Carlisle,  279, 
286,  306;  ravages  by,  at  Damfries, 
286  Mfe,  317;  aCatholio  priest  and, 
285  ttate ;  spreading  in  the  north, 
306;  four  carriers  die  o*.  306;  its 
subsidence,  317;  at  Penpont,  near 
Templand,  3SI 

Clare,  Countess  of,  engages  John  Car- 
lyle  as  travelling  physician,  ii.  180; 
her  character,  181,  IB2;  her  hus- 
band, 182;  her  return  to  England, 
ii.  341 

Clothes,  Ii.  86;  essay  on,  92;  pbUo- 
sophy  of,  129,  130 

Coadi  stents,  villany  ot,  il.  164,  166 

Cockneys,  ignorance  o^  ii,  227 


OIL 

Colbom  and  Bentley,  the  pnbliaheiR, 
retnse  '  Sartor  Resartns,'  ii.  191 

Coleridge,  i.  321 ;  wtat  of  Lamb  re- 
specting, 332 :  portrait  ot,  by  Car- 
lyle,  222  ;  2G3,  363,  393 

Comely  Bank,  house  at,  taken,  i.  3H3 ; 
description  of,  363 ;  life  and  so- 
ciety at,  S7S,  379;  Wednesday 
evenings  at,  380;  the  Carlyles  leave, 
for  Craigenpnttock,  133 

Corn-law  rhymas.  article  on,  il.  373 

Cat^rte  speech  in  Carlyle  family,  L 
317 

Cralgcrook,  I.  407 

Craigenputtock,  1.  108 ;  laird  of,  and 
the  diagoons,  109 ;  C^lyle  purposes 
farming  at,  273 ;  finally  resolves 
on  settling  at,  387;  the  Carlyles' 
visit  of  inspection  to,  429 ;  their 
removal  to,  432 ;  description  of, 
ii.  23 ;  its  Inclement  climate,  3S ; 
aversion  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  to,  S3 ;  the 
Carlyles  remove  to,  84  ;  eariy  days 
at.  26 ;  its  interior,  86  ;  Jeffrey  at, 
40 ;  view  of,  engiared  at  Prank- 
fort,  93 ;  Aliok  Carlyle  leaves,  131 ; 
a'blasted  Paradise,' 126;  the  shoot- 
ing of,  let,  289, 369 ;  Tiolent  storms 
at,  386;  gloom  and  stillness  of, 
420 

Crawford,  John,  as  a  pablio  speaker, 
ii.  461 

Crichope  Linn,  verses  on,  ii.  366 

'  Cui  Bono  i '  Carlyle's  poem,  ii.  4S0 ; 
bis  wife's  Answer  to,  431 

Cunningham,  Allan,  {.  220,  293; 
iL  186;  a  'genuine'  man,  308; 
441, 146 

CnTier,  i.  2(S;  hU  lecture,  319 
Carlyle's  sketoh  o^  219 


D'ALEHBBRT,  i.  63 
Descartes,  i.  373 
Detrosier,  a  Saint  Simonian,  ii.  221 

and  note 
DevU's  Den,  the,  ii.  31,  36,  17 
Diamond  Necklace,  the,  ii.  336,  34.1 ; 

article  on,  316,  349  ;  flnlsbed,  SM  ; 

article   on,   refused    at    first     by 

'  Foreign  Quarterly,'  389 
Diderot,  essay  on,  il.  267, 377 ;  article 

on,  391 ;  Jeffrey's  snspect«d  resent- 
ment at,  391 
Dilke,  C.  W.,  owner  o(  '  AthenKnm.' 

reads  M8.  of  '  8artor '  at  request 

ot  Qulyle,  ii.  SSO 
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Dinent  ftiid  DUseoten  In  Scotland, 

i.  13 
Divine  right  of  kin^  II.  96 
'  Don  Quirote,'  ii.  -18, 66 ;  quoted,  T9 
Dover,  Carljle's  vUit  to,  i.  340 
Dow  ol  Irongray,  ii.  176 
Dnuoclog  Hobs,  i.  88 
Drummotid,  Henry,  tiescribed  by  Car- 

lyle,  ii.  177  ;  a  dinner  at  bis  house, 

ITS 
Dumfriea,  ii.  277, 278  i  Btreeta  in,  280 ; 

ravages    of    the    cholera   at,   SSS 

•M^;  SIT,  108,  40!1 
'  Dambies  Coarier,'   letter  of  '  Vox ' 

to,  il.  68 
Duncan,   0.   A.,  hia    correspondence 

with  Carljle  on  Prayer,  ii,  19 
Dunacore  Horn,  iL  283 
Dupin,  i.  349 
DOrer.  Albert,  ii.  441 
Duvemer,  visits  Carljle,  U.  !2i 


TIABLY  Qennan   Uteiatcre,  easny 

Jj    on,  ii.  llSnrfe 

Kcdefechan,  i.  9  ;  its  etymolt^y,  3 
note  ;  Carlyles  leave  ihe  town,  3iS 

Edinburgh,  Carlyle's  lirat  visit  to,  i. 
23 ;  liU  first  impressions  ot,  23-26 ; 
society  in,  32ft.  SSS,  336  ;  Carlyle's 
discontent  with,  S36,  S4e 

'  Edinburgh  Review,'  i.  76;  Carlyle's 
admission  and  flist  contributioo  to, 
3Q3—?!J6 ;  his  essay  on  iTeBii  Paul 
in,  396;  ii.  4G  ;  editorship  of,  E6; 
Uacvey  Napier  appointed  editor, 
67;  162,  166  note,  217;  'Chanc- 
teristlos'  accepted  for,  24S;  267; 
Carlyle  on,  316 

Editors,  function  of,  Ii.  229 

KducatioD,  on,  ii.  227 

Riohthal,  Oustave  d',  Hn.  Carlyle's 
friendship  for,  ii.  224 

Eliiabothan  era,  i.  371 

Elliot,  Ebeueutr,  Carlyle's  article  on, 

iLaer 

EmMMn,  Balph  W.,  his  vidt  to  the 
Carlyles,  ii.  B66,  369;  his  acconnt 
of  cWlyle  and  life  at  Crugenput- 
todt,  .^166 ;  cordial  letter  from,  446 

Kmpaon,  ii.  163,  179;  described  by 
Carlyle,  187,  190,  200;  231,  431 

Rngineering.  Carlyle's  thoughts  re- 
specting, iL  467  and  note 

Rnglaiid,  the  Church  of,  ii.  73 

Entiagm,,  ii.  296  ;  its  meaning,  341 ; 
Carlyle's  instance  on,  860 


487 


Epiotetos, '  Enchiridion '  ol,  i.  3T4 
Esther,  Old,  Csriyle's  sketch  of,  ii. 
432 ;    Mrs.   Carlyle's   kindness   to, 
423 ;    her    death.  Hi ;    a  'memo- 
r&ndum  '  of  tier,  424 
Evil  uid  good  inseparable,  iL  228 
'  Examiner '  newspaper,  ii.  172,  207 


FEBREBS,  Earl,  Ii.  189 
Piclit«,  i.  S70 

FoDblanque,  U.  172;  dMCribed  by 
Carlyle,  207;  acddent  to,  219;  his 
appearance,  219 

Forbes,  -Sir  Wm.,  his '  Life  of  Beattie,' 
ii.405 

'  Foreign  Qnartcrly  Review,"  i.  406, 
408,  ii.  96,  117,  140,  141,  217,  272, 
276;  refuses  article  on  'Diamond 
Necklace,'  389 

'  Foreign  Review,'  the,  i.  426,  ii.  26, 
36,  4G;  paper  on  Voltaire  In,  76; 
onNovalis,  76;  141 

Fox,  W.  J.,  appointed  editor  of  a  new 
Radical  Review,  !i.  409,446,  446; 
Carlyle's  description  of,  448;  a 
'  friend  of  the  species,'  158 

Frsaer,  James,  proprietor  of  the  Maca- 
zine,  ii.  tl7,  118;  his  offer  %t 
'Sartor,'  178;  sends  Cioker's  Bos- 
well  to  Carlyle,  229 ;  a  dinner  with, 
233,  263;  410;  hla  conversation 
with  Carlyle.  430;  his  offer  for 
History  of  French  Revolution,  436 

'  Fraser's  Magazine,'  its  contenls,  Ii. 
B9;  'Sartor'  published  in,  piece- 
meal, 347,  404  ;  CarlyU's  article  on 
Irving  in,  466 

Fraser,  William,  his  want  of  pnnc- 
tuality,  ii.  271 ;  loses  Carlyle  s  lel^ 
ters,  274 

French  Revolution,  the,  T.  Carlyle's 
studies  of,  Ii.  326,  369,  403,437,441, 
441;  his  HiBtoi7of,4l7;  perplexed 
by,  119;  inaccessible  pamphlets  on, 
ill  British  HuBeum,ii.460;  he  com- 
mences History  of,  163,  466.  466 

'  Friends  of  the  species,'  ii.  168 ;  their 
households,  469 


GAILOWAT,  a  tour  in,  Ii.  302 
Gait,    John,    characterised,    ii. 
233,  263 
Qell,  Sir  William,  ii.  276 
Oanuitog;  of  Carlyle  family,  I.  3ST 
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Qennan  literatnie,  Cartyle  commences 
Btudy  o(,  i,  90 

Qecmao  literature,  Irring'a  idea*  on, 
L  ISO 

Qermao  Literature,  Carljle's  Histoiy 
of,  ii.  82,  BS  ;  Gniahed,  ii,  1 20  ;  de- 
clined bj  QLeig,  ISI ;  reoommended 
to  Longmans  bj  Jeffrcj.  128 ;  in- 
stalment of,  appears  iu  ■  Edinburgh 
Beview,'  1B2 ;  deolined  bj  the 
Longmans,  189;  to  be  published 
in  '  Cabinet  Bncyclopiedia,'  2i6 ; 
but  oomes  to  nothing,  246 

■  Qermau  Romance,'  prtijected,  1.  296  j 
work  at,  300;  flnished,  365;  in- 
scribed to  James  Carlyle,  378 ; 
financially  a  fulore,  386 ;  sent  to 
Ooetha,  39S 

Olft  of  tcii^es,  ii.  ITS 

Oigmanla,  li.  122  nets 

Qlasgow,  Badical  rising  in,  i.  73 ;  dis- 
tiea  in,  85;  Carlyle's  visit  to,  87 

Gleig  fatterwarde  Chaplain -Oeneml), 
ii.  117 

Glen,  William,  U.  ISS,  300 ;  Ms  eccen- 
tdcity,  22B,  278  ;  Carljle's  kindness 
to,  403 ;  teaches  Carlyle  Greek,  403, 
404 ;  reads  Homer  with,  40fi 

Godwin,  William,  ii.  ITl ;  described 
by  Carlyle,  172;  Wollatonecraft's 
l4Fe  of,  20B 

Ooethe,  J.  W.,  Carlyie  stndies  his 
works,  i.  132;  contrasted  with  Schil- 
ler, 132;  Mb  'Wilhelm  Heistec,' 
133  ;  his  estimate  of  Carlyle's  Life 
of  Schiller,  263;  first  letter  from, 
to  Carlyle,  266;  quoted,  369;  his 
'  Dichtang  nnd  Wahrheit,'  quoted, 
374  ;  De  Qoincey's  opinion  of,  393  ; 
his  letter  and  gifts  to  Carlyle,  398- 
40e  ;  praises  '  Life  of  Schiller,'  399  ; 
sends  verses  to  Carlyle,  409 ;  writes 
testimonial  to  Carlyle  for  St.  An- 
drew's professorship,  417 ;  his  in- 
sight into  Carlyle's  temperament, 
431 ;  his  presents  to  Carlyle  and  to 
Sir  W,  Scott,  431 ;  on  the  gonios 
of  Carlyle,  ii.  1 ;  sends  medals  to 
Sir  W.  Scott,  28,  32;  article  on,  by 
Carlyle,  in  'Forelgii  Beview,'  38; 
his  '  Helena,'  37 ;  translates  Car- 
lyle's 'Essay on  Bnms,'3S;  sends 
the  '  ornamented  Schiller '  to  Car- 
lyle, 93 ;  his  morality,  94 ;  proposals 
to  Carlyle  for  a  Life  of,  100 ;  letter 
to  Carlyle,  with  copies  of  his  works, 
103  ;  his  '  Farbenlehre,'  106;  lines 


to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  108 ;  cantions  Car- 
lyle respecting  the  St.  Slmoiuajis, 

137;   letter  to   Carlyle,    156;    on 
good  and   evil,  228;  Carlyle's  iu- 
debtsdnese   to,  360;  the  news  of 
his  death  reaches  Carlyle  at  Soot<- 
brig,   266;   Carlyle's  article,   'The 
Death  of  Goethe,'  266,  272 ;  con- 
cluding article  on,  by  Carlyle  for 
'  Foreign  Quarterly,'  267,  372,  276 ; 
his  ■  Italian  Travels,'  275  ;  qnoted, 
3S6 ;  his  last  words,  298 ;  Carlyle's 
last  present  from,  31B ;  his  estimate 
of   Carlyle,   320;  and  of   Bnlwer, 
320 ;  the  greatest  of  contemporary 
men,  371 
Gordon,  John,  L  397.  398;  ii  832 
Gordon,  Hargaret,  Carlyle's  friendship 
with,  i.  fil  ;  her  marriage,  6t ;  origi- 
nal of    Blomine  in   'Sartor,'   BS ; 
meets  Carlyle  in  London,  53 ;  her 
correspondence  with  him,  G2 
'  Gospel  of  force,'  defined,  ii.  7 
Qraham,  W.,  of  Bomswark,  ii.  241 
Grey,  Earl,  and  his  followers,  U.  2S1 
Gusting  bone,  a,  ii.  440,  442 


HADDmOTON,  the  school  at,  119 ; 
Irving'  scboolmast^  at.  130 
Hall.Capt.  Basil,  offer  to  Carlyle  &om, 

i.  97 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  i.  376,  416;   hia 

earnestness  3^9>  333  ;  343,  346 
Hans  Sachs,  L  270 

Hatton  Garden  Chapel,  invitation  to 
Irving  from,   i.   143;    his  snceesa 
there,  142  ;  the  Duke  of  Tork  at, 
142;  Irving'sappointmentasminis- 
tor  of,  163 
Hayward,  Abraham,  Carlyle's  evening' 
with,  ii.  230 ;  urges  Carlyle  to  write 
final   article   on  Goethe,   246  {  his 
service  to  Carlyle,  246 
Haslitt.  i.  264  ;  Jeffcoj'a  kindnaae  to, 
ii.  126;  doubtful  anecdotes  ot,  209 
Hegel,  death  ot,  li.  246 
Heme,  i.  370 ;  essay  on,  il.  36 
Heiaud,  J.  A.,  characterised,  il  430 
Helper,  i.  870 ;  his  '  Ideen,'  373 
Heische^  and  AsttonoEoy  professor- 
ship, ii.  396 
Hoddam  Hill,  the  farm  taken  by  Car- 
lyle, i.    297 ;   he  removes  thither. 
298;  description  of,  300;  life   at, 
300,  303,  323;  Miss   Welsh  visits, 
308 ;  Carlyle  leaves,  .^29,  331 
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Hogs,  Jbium,  obuaoterised,  iL  S3S, 
363;  hlB  ranltr,  234 ;  Carlyle's  in- 
torest  in,  381;  hia  poetic  talent, 
SSt 

Homar,  Oorlyla  on,  iL  tOG ;  ftod  hia 
Btudiei  of,  40G.  406 ;  on  the  ohuao- 
ters  in  hia  worka,  406 

Honest;,  Sooiet;  for  the  DiffnaioDi  of 
Cominon,  ii.  388 

Hooker,  quoted,  ii.  TS 

Hope,  Adam,  hia  friendship  with 
Culyle,  41 

Hope,  David,  atiecdot«  of,  I.  13 

Hope,  TbomM,  his  book  on  Han.  11. 
196 

Houae  of  Oommona,  Carljle'a  detorip- 
tion  of,  a  173 

Honae  ol  Locda,  Carlyle  at,  ii,  1B9 

HoDsea  of  Pvliament,  burning  oE,  ii. 
458 

Hndlbrsa,  i.  396 

Hume.  Joaeph.  i.  373,  iJ.  173 

Humoor,  dekuition  of.  i.  383 

Hnct.  Leigh,  i.  3S4  ;  his '  Lord  B;n>n,' 
ii.  39 ;  304 ;  his  hooaehold  at  Cl^laea, 
433 ;  adrocatea  '  women'a  righta,' 
437  yiole ;  the  Carlylea'  intorconrae 
with.  486,  436  ;  Coiljle's  friendship 
with,  and  deaoription  of,  439,  443 ; 
hie  modesty,  439 ;  hia  family  and 
houaebold,  439 ;  his  tbeot;  i^  life, 
442;  characteriMd,  444 


IN'QLIS,  Henry,  on  Irving'a  preaching, 
ii.  38  1  visile  Carlyle  at  Craigen- 
pattock,  48;  328;  hia  enthnsiastic 
opinion  of  '  Sartor  Beaartoa,'  338 ; 
on  blockheads,  870  wU 

loapiiation,  ii.  86 

Irving,  Edward,  i.  11,  18  ;  bis  early 
career,  39  ;  manages  aohool  at  Had- 
dington, 39;  beoomea  tutor  to  Uiss 
Jane  B.  Welsh.  33 ;  removea  to  Kirk- 
caldy, 89,-  drat  meeting,  and  Inti- 
mate, with  Carlyle,  40, 43 ;  diaagreea 
with  Kirkcaldy  folk,  GS ;  aocuaed  of 
severity  to  pupils,  GG  neU;  reaigns 
schoolriiaster8hip,G7;  letter  to  C^- 
lyle,  69 ;  appointed  eaaiatant  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  73;  his  advice  to  Carlyle, 
75,  91 ;  at  Annan,  90;  invites  Car- 
lyle to  Glasgow,  97;  consolatory 
lettera  to  Carlyle,  99, 100 ;  beoomea 
tutor  to  Uias  Welsh.  130;  his  en- 
gagement to  Hiss  Martin,  and  hia 
wish  for  releaw,  1S7 ;  bis  love  for 


IBT 
Hias  Welsh,  127 ;  tus  miagivinga  as 
to  her  German  atndiea,  134,  136 ; 
his  nneataineaa  at  Qlaagow,  141 ; 
Booepta  invitation  to  preach  in  Hat- 
ton  Qarden  Chapel,  143 ;  hia  aacoees 
in  preaching,  142 ;  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Boiler,  143 ;  he  recommend* 
Carlyle  as  tutor  to  her  eons,  148; 
his  opinion  of  Charles  BuUer,  143  ; 
his  appointment  to  Hatton  Qarden 
Cbiq>el,  163;  lettera  to  Hiss  Welsh, 
164,  IGT;  his  great  popularity  in 
London,  166 ;  mental  struggles, 
161;  his  marriage,  163;  change  In 
character,  163  i  Carlyle  on  bis  Lon- 
don career  and  on  hia  book  on  Last 
Judgment,  138, 189 ;  contrast  of  hia 
lot  with  Carlyle'a,  189;  the  theo- 
logical lion  of  the  age,  189 ;  hollow- 
oess  of  bis  aucceaa,  ISO;  his  wed- 
ding tour,  190;  lettertoUiMWelsh, 
190;  hia  expectations  for  Carlyle, 
308 ;  with  Cvljle  in  London,  319, 
288 ;  birth  of  hia  son.  234 ;  at  Dover, 
341;  his  parental  affection,  346; 
homcroua  aketchea  of,  by  C^lyle, 
343,  256;  ceases  to  be  lionised. 
368;  his  lollowera,  362;  takes  to 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  S96 ; 
his  singularity,  SSS,  336 ;  at  An- 
nan, 337 ;  visit  from  Carlyle,  337 ; 
'-" a  Carlyle'a  style, 397; 


professor^ 
testimonial 'to  Carlyle  for  a  Bt.  A 
drew's  profesaorshiti,  118  ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  36;  fatality  at  Kirkcaldy 
when  preaohiDg.  37 ;  Carlyle'a  re- 
flectiona  on,  123 ;  on  ■  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,'  141;  visit  from  Carlyle. 
170;  conlinued  aucoess  among  fa- 
natical class,  170;  on  the  auper- 
natnral,  176 ;  on  miracles.  SCO ;  hia 
increased  extravagances,  313 ;  a 
>  speaking  with  tonguea '  meeting 
described  by  Carlyle,213;  the  news- 
papers on,  314;  Carlyle's  feais  for 
biro,  and  remonstrances,  314.  21G  ; 
visitto  Carlyle,  and  advice  from  him. 
218,  231;  his  altered  appearance, 
343 ;  vrith  Carlyle  on  his  father^ 
burial  day,  2GG ;  in  danger  of  eject- 
ment, 364  j  his  ■  Homing  Wat«h ' 
characterised,  364 ;  Ma  father's 
death,  279,298;  snnunooed  before 
Annan  Presbytery,  379;  preaches 
in  the  fleld^ms  precentw  in  a  tno, 
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£79;  preaehM  to  luuav  fn  Gray's 
Inn  ttonA,  2S8 ;  bis  adherents,  9»S ; 
at  Newman  Street,  304 ;  big  papen 
In  'Fnaer'  on  the  Tongnee,  301 ; 
hia  speech  at  the  Anmui  Presbytery, 
S41,  344  ;  hia  letter  to  the  news- 
papera,  S14  ;  meets  Carlyle  In  Lon- 
don, 426 ;  hia  illnesa  and  avoidance 
of  Carljrle,  430 ;  long  coDTersotion 
with  him,  433. 460 ;  his  last  viait  Co 
the  Carlfles,  431 ;  hie  death  at 
aiasgow,  464 ;  Carljle's  letter  to 
his  mother  on  hia  life  and  oharac- 
ler,  464  ;  Carlyle's  love  far,  466 
Isaiah,  Prophedea  of,  their  modem 
nine,  li.  281 


JBFFBBT,  FRANCIS  (aftennrds 
Lord  Jeffrey),  Oarlyle'B  letter  of 
tntrodnotion  to,  I.  3S0,  392  ;  visit 
from  Carlyle,  392, 395 ;  his  estimate 
of  Carlyle,  99S ;  his  oharaoter,  393 ; 
employs  Carlyle  on  '  Bdinbargh 
Review,'  398 ;  Intimacy  with  Car- 
lyle, 407 1  hia  t«stimomal  to  Carlyle 
for  St.  Andrew^ profeaBonhip,  41T; 
hia Bonbriqaet  of  'the  Dnlce,'419; 
elTorts  to  be  of  nse  to  Carlyle,  li.  32 ; 
altercation  with  Carlyl  e  ahont  article 
on  Boms,  38,  42;  viiits  him  at 
Craigenpnttook,  40 ;  his  spiritual 
creed,  42,  GS ;  on  Oailyle's  mysti- 
cism, 43  ;  New  Tear's  greeting  to 
Carlyle,  6fi ;  charm  of  his  style,  S6 ; 
hta  wish  to  serve  Carlyle,  B7 ;  oeMca 
to  odit  '  Bdinbnrgh  Review,'  S8 ; 
offers  annnity  to  Carlyle,  63, 
82;  beoomes  Lord  Advocate  and 
U.P..  97;  his  seocHid  Tlslt  to 
Cralgenpnttook,  12S;  hU  eodsl 
qnaUtiea,  136;  his  kludnesa  to 
Hazlitt,  1S6;  takes  charge  of  His- 
tory of  Chnusn  Literature,  126 ;  bis 
talrat  analysed,  127;  as  a  mimic, 
12T  ;  his  social  qoaUtles,  oonveraa- 
tion,  and  popularity,  128 ;  his  ab- 
bwrenoe  of  Badioalism,  IS4 ;  lec- 
tnrea  Caxlyle,  134 ;  political  specQ- 
lations,  I3S;  a  Malthosian,  137; 
removes  to  London,  140;  assiats 
Jolm  Carlyle,  i.  160 ;  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Carlyle,  160;  his  loan  to 
Carlyle,  161  ;  introdaces  him  to 
Hniray  the  publisher,  167;  at  home 
.  in  Jerayn  Strett,  170 ;  recommeods 


John  Carlyle  a«  pbyaldan  to  I^ulr 
Clare,  ISO,  131 ;  bis  criticism  of 
■Sartor  Benrtos,'  IBS;  on  the 
cholera,  232 ;  bis  regard  for  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  26T,  287 ;  a  candidate  for 
Edinburgh  membership,  SSO;  irri- 
tated vrith  Carlyle,  287;  dinner  to 
him  at  Sdinbargh,  367 ;  to  be  mada 
a  judge,  387 ;  hia  opinion  of 
Hacaohiy,  387 ;  declines  to  reoom- 
mend  Oarlyle  for  AstrODomy  pn>- 
tesBOiebip,  391.  396 ;  his  letter  to 
Carlyle  characterised,  391,  S9S ; 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  391, 393; 
hia  secretary  as  an  aatronomer,  397 ; 
on  Ou'lyle'a  manner,  39S ;  acknow- 
ledges aubaequently  his  error  in  his 
judgment  of  Carlyle,  101 ;  in  Lon- 
don, 131 ;  Carlyle's  last  viait  to,  4S1 

Jews,  sense  of  the  lidicnloos  wanting 
in,  1.  113;  their  character  and  reli- 
gious ooncepdons,  ii.  14 

Jewsbury,  Miai,  on  the  chaiacMr  of 
Miss  Welsh,  1.  123;  on  life  at 
Crmgenputtock,  ii.  419 

Johnson,  Dr.,  Carlyle  vidta  his  honae 
in  Gongb  Square,  ii.  331 ;  Carlyle's 
review  of  Croker's  Life  of,  for  Ftaaer, 
262;  the  article  warmly  reodred, 
266 ;  Hill's  delight  with  it,  S73 

Johnstone,  George,  ii.  163,  161 

Johnstone,  John,  teaches  Carljle 
Latin,  i.  8, 17 ;  his  oongregation,  1 1 


KANT,  Ma  pbiloBOpby,  i.  IM ;  hU 
■EriUk  der  retneD  Terasnft,' 

361  ;  370 ;  pamphlet  about,  ii.  32 
Eemfos,    Thomas    A,    Carlyle   sends 

Eamons  book  by,  t«  hia  mother,  ii. 

336 ;  his  o|dnion  of  it,  337 
Kenny,  Mrs.,  ii.  171 
Kew  Green,  Carlyle  removes  to,  with 

Buller  family,  LSiMj  his  descrip- 
tion of,  226 
EUbride,  Church  of,  IL  311 
King's  College,  London,  ii.  3S-34 
Kinnaiid  House,  Carlyle  there  with 

Boiler  family,  ISO 
Kirkcaldy,  Carlyle  and  Irving  at,  i. 

12 ;  desaription  of.  60;  tat«l  aoci- 

dent  at,  IL  37 
Kirkpatrtck,  Miss,  i.  211  ;  visits  Paris 

wjth  Mr.  etrachey  and  Carlyle,  314  ; 

il.34 
Knox,  John,  i,  103, 109 
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LADIBS'-MAIDS  and  Ut«retnre.  il. 
374 

LafftTotte,  characterised,  il.  371 

Lamb,  Charles,  hia  aurf  aboQt  Cole- 
ridge, i.  222 ;  Catlyle'e  hanh  esti- 
mate of,  11.  209,  310;  his  irregular 
habits,  210 ;  the  tragedy  of  hia  life, 
810 

Laplace,  i.  246,  219 

I^dnei,  Dr.,  proposef!  to  publish 
'History  of  German  Literature,'  il. 
34S 

Last  Judgment,  Irving's  book  on,  i. 
ISS 

IjiDghter,  varieties  of,  1. 113 

Legendre.  his  ■  Blements  of  Geometry,' 
i.  138;  tianslated  by  Carlyle.  147; 
Carlyle  viaita,  at  Paris,  246,  249;  u. 
390 

Leibniti,  i.  37S 

Leslie,  Professor,  i.  26,  40 ;  Cu'lyle'a 
mathematical  teacher,  4IS ;  his 
tesCimouial  for  St.  Andrew's  pro- 
fessorship, 418 

Leyden,  John,  verses  on  Hrs.  Buller, 
i.  167  note 

Libraries  and  jails.  281 

■  Literary  men,'  Carlyle's  contempt 
for,  ii.  18fi 

Literature,  Old  Kng^ish,  its  charac- 
teristics, I.  37 1 

Liverpool,  T.  Carlyle  at,  ii,  163 ;  the 
Oarlyles  at,  266 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  U.  94 

Lookhart,  beooroes  editor  of 'Qoarteily 
Eeview,' i.  336 ;  407 ;  writes  a  Life  of 
Bums,  ii.  29;  as  editor  of  'Quarterly 
Review,'  100 :  introduced  to  Car- 
lyle, 233 ;  characterised,  233,  263 

London,  Carlyle's  flrst  visit  to,  I.  218  ; 
his  impressioas  of  it  and  its  society, 
219 ;  Carlyle's  second  journey  to,  ii. 
ISI;  his  arrival  at,  164)  men  bom 
in,  448 

'  London  Magazine,' i,  161  ;  his  Life  of 
KchiUerpabllshediQ,  196 

London  aniverslty,  1.  410,  411,  42S, 
11.33 

Longmans,  German  Literary  History 
declined  by,  ii.  169 ;  '  Bartor  Be- 
sartus '  ofiered  to,  179 

Louis  XVm.,  i.  346 

Luther,  his  practice  of  fasting,  ii,  76 ; 
his  cJiaracter,  7S ;  Carlyle  contem- 
plates Life  of,  100,  118  j  Carlyle 
oBere  article  on,  to  Napier,  191; 
but  declined  by  him,  196 


Lytton  Bnlwer,  B.,  solicits  interview 
with  Cvlyle,  ii.  346  ;  presses  for  an 
artjole  on  Frederick  the  Great,  315 


MACADLAT,  T.  B..  ii.  Ml  j  cba- 
lacterised,  ii.  2S1 ;  his  paper  on 
Horace  Walpole,  373;  Carlyle's 
opinion  of,  373  ;  Jeffrey's  o{^on 
of,  387 

MaoCrie,  Dr.,  U.  339 

Maocollooh,  of  the  ■  Scotsman,'  i. 
176 ;  oharaoterised,  ii.  468 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  Carlyle's  de- 
scription of.  ii.  201 ;  death  of,  382 

'  Hfthrohen,'  Das,  translated  by  Car- 
lyle, Ii.  366 ;  revised.  277 

Mainhill,  the  Carlyles  remove  to,  i. 
3fi;  family  lite  there,  46,  48;  T. 
Carlyle's  lite  and  work  at,  213 

Martin,  Bev.  Mr.,  I.  49 

Martinsau,  Miss,  il.  431 

Hendelsaobn,  Moses,  i.  370;  his 
■Ptuedon,'  373 

Uilea,  Hlw  E.,  Mrs.  Carlyle's  friend- 
ship for,  ii.  387;  offers  to  go  to 
Scotland  with  her,  288 ;  sketch  of,  by 
Carlyle,  469 ;  a  follower  of  Irving, 
459;  her  marriage,  460;  sudden 
death  oE  her  father,  162 

Mill.  J.  6.,  ii.  189  1  his  appearance, 
190;  his oonversation,  190,900;  218; 
his  Catholicism  and  love  of  truth, 
236 ;  C.  Bailer's  praise  of,  336, 236 ; 
his  sympathy  with  Carlyle,  278 ; 
his  delight  with  artlde  on  Johnson, 
273,  262;  a  disciple  of  Csrlyle, 
273 ;  cannot  admit  Goethe's  great- 
ness, 273;  assists  Carlyle  vrith 
books,  kc.,  326 ;  oharaoterised,  331 ; 
disappointed  with  Beform  Bill, 
336 ;  introduoes  Emerson  to  Car- 
lyle, 36fi  ;  his  close  oorrespondence 
with  Carlyle,  360;  his  views  on 
Christianity,  361 ;  '  tragical '  story 
respecting,  430 ;  Carlyle's  esteem 
for,  433 ;  offers  to  print  '  Diamond 
Necklace,'  at  his  own  expense,  447  ; 
his  reasonableneas,  168 

Miracles,  Carlyle  on,  ii.  9,  81 

Mirth,  false,  ii.  232 

Moir,  George,  il.  330,  332 

Moleswortb,  ijir  Wm.,  Ckrlyle's  esteem 
for,  ii.  133;  the  Kadioftl  Beview 
and,  433 

Mont^co,  Basil,  Carlyle's  estimate  ot, 
i.867 
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HontagQ,  Mrs.  Basil,  L  230;  her  son- 
briqnet  of '  tbe  noble  lady,'  230  iwrtf, 
2B7;U.  168;  peonnurr  offer  to 
Hra.  Carljle,  176 ;  321 ;  her  tnend- 

ship  coola,  463 
Moore,    Thomas,     characterised,    ii. 
231 

llon^arten,  verses  by  CarljteoD  battle 

of,  i.  172 
Morgne,  Carlyle  at  the,  i.  246 
HnBiiis  in  London,  ii.  22T 
Mortay,  John,  Carlylo  sends  '  Sartor ' 

to,  Ii.  167, 173  ;  bia  delay  Te»ipecting 

it,  174,  178  ;  hia  offer  for  it,  190 ; 

his    oorrettpondence    vith   Carlyle 

Teapecting  it,  19G 
Umray,  Thomas,  Carlyle'a  correspon- 

denoa  with,  t  S7 
Moaeom,  Bntish,  Carlyle  at,  ii.  446 ; 

impatience  witii,  160 


il     of  '  Edinbnrgh 

167,159, 179, 191 ;  on  prenuling  lite- 
nry  tast«.  196  ;  declinee  article  on 
LnthcT,  196;  saggextg  another  anb- 
jecti  196  ;  '  Charaotieri^tics  '  sent  to, 
241 ;  accepted  by,  216 ;  remiss  in 
paytaent  for  aiticlea,  S27, 831 ;  cha- 
ractmised,  333,  343 ;  Carlyle  dines 
with,  813, 431 

Narration,  art  of,  I.  374 

Nelson,  Ben,  ii,  376,  283 

Nettles,  Carlyle's  battle  with,  ii.  123 

•New  Monthly   Magazine,'!!.  89;  Ita 

character,  246,921 
>  Nibelnngen  Lied,'  essay  on,  11.  118 

Nicbnames,  ii.  88 

Nicol,  Dr.,  principal  of  St.  Andrew^ 

Dniversity,   i.   417 ;   his   character 

and  InSaence,  418 
Nigger  question,  the,  ii.  1 39 
•Noble   lady,'  the   (Mrs.   Montagu), 

ii.  221,  803.     See  Montagu,  Mra. 
•  Noctes  Ainbrosiame,'  ii.  345 
North,  Christopher,  lee  Wilson,  John 
Novalls,   his   '  Sohriften,'  ii.  71 ;    hi* 

character,    76 ;    on     religion,    80; 

quot«d,  87,  3G4 
NoTel,  (Wlyle  commencel  a,  i.  370, 

859;  failure  of,  386 
'  Novella.'  translated  by  Carlyle,  ii. 
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Optica,  Bpiritoal,  il.  8 
Orr,  John,  i.  8 
Oxford,  i.  237 


DALAIS  B07AL,  Carlyle  at  the,  i. 

r      219 

Paley,  his  •  Hotie  Pautinie,'  f.  180,  S71 

Paris,  trip  to,  decided  on,  L  214 ;  jour- 
ney thither,  246 ;  Carlyle'a  impres- 
sions of,  216 

Phaeton,  a  '  gigmui,'  iL  283 

Poetry,  nltimate  object  of,  1.  371 ; 
Carlyle's  doubtful  love  of,  ii.  81 

"  ■     Reginald  and  Anna,  L  188 


Political  economy,  estimate  of,  i.  373  i 

Carlyle  on.  ii.  83 
Political  life,  canr1«Biee  of,  i.  374 
Pope,  his  '  Homer's  Odyssey,'  Ii.  9T 
Prajei,  Carlyle  on,  ii.  21 
Precentor,  Irving's,  in  a  tree,  iL  279 
Procter,  Biyan  \f.  (Barry  Cornwall), 

Carlyle's  estimate  of,  i.  220;  263; 

characterised,  U.  263,  303 
Property,  ii.  93 
Prophetesses,  il.  213 
Pnttock,  L  108  itote 


QUACKS,  Ii.  78 
'Quarterly  fieview,'  Soathey's 
article  in,  ii.  200 
Quincey  (Do).  Thomas,  reviews  Cta- 
lyle's'Heiater'nnfavDurably,  i.  231; 
bis  career.  263 ;  376 ;  his  ordnion  of 
Richter  and  Qoethe,  396 ;  dncribed 
by  Carlvie,  416, 427 ;  his  ill-fortune. 


RADICAL      DISTURBANCES     at 
GlasRiow,  i.  73 
Radical  Review,  a  new,  institnted  bj 
Hill,   Buller.  and   others,  Ii.   10». 
442  ;  Carlyle  agrees  to  oontribnie 
to,  410;   Sir  W.  Molesworth  and, 
433  :  Carlyle  hopes  for  editorship 
of.  4»7 ;  W.  J.  Fez  appointed  editor 
of,  109, 116,  416 ;  its  fate,  447 
Radicalism,  Oarlyle  and,  ii.  4S8 
Radicals,  Carlyle  on,  iL  410 ;  meeting 
of,  160 
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Baldgh,  Sir  W.,  1.  S70 ;  hli  •  Adrlce  to 

his  Bon,'  371 
Beeve,  Henry,  li.  323,  834 
Beform,  agitation  for,  ii.  134 ;  the 

question  of,  ii.  95,  132 
Befoim  Bill,  the.  thrown  oal^  ii.  201 
'  Beineke  Fnchs,'  ii.  Ill ;  its  inllnence 

on  Cariyle,  373 
Beligion,  Cailjle's,  ii.  2 ;  Jewish,  14 ; 

ancient  eouoeptiooB  of,  17 
•  BemlnlaceDces,^   i.   60,  71,  90,   112, 

116,  128,   117,  31S,  319,  230,  240, 

S17 ;  quoted,  300,  328  ;  39B,  129 ; 

memoir  of  James  Cariyle  in,  ii.  248 
Bennie,  Geo.,  the  icnlptor,  a  friend  of 

the  Carlylet,  11. 169 
Bhetorie,  a  chair  of,  Jeffr^  hesitatea 

to  leoommend  Corljle  for,  ii.  399, 

403 
Eicht«r,  Jean  Fanl,  Carlyle's  easaf  on, 

i.  3S6,  403 ;  De  Qninoey's  opinion 

of,  396  ;  qnot«d,  ii.  77 
Udicnlona,  seaae  of  the,  definition  of, 

i.  113  ;  not  poseased  bj  Jewa,  113  ; 

Carlyle's,  ii.  HT 
Bobinsou,  Ciabb,  i.  426 
Boebnok,  J.  A.,  his  oratory,  ii.  161 
Bogers,  Samnel,  characterised,  ii.  231 
Bonlilly,  Sir  John,  li.  ;i53 
■  Botten-hearted  Lords,'  ii.  237 
Bnakin,  J.,  hia  saying  respecting  Car- 
iyle, ti.  176 
BiuaeU,  Dr.,  of  Thonhill,  ij.  311 


SAINT-8IMONUKI8M,  faUnre  of, 
U.178 

Saint- Simoniane,  letter  from,  fi.  S3; 
Ooethe  cautions  Cariyle  as  to,  187 ; 
article  in  '  Quarterly '  on,  200 ;  Mrs. 
Cariyle  and,  234 ;  they  give  lectures 
in  London,  380 

'  Sartor  Beaaitos,'  I.  16,  17 ;  not  histo- 
rical, 36 ;  extract  from,  37 ,-  67,  101 ; 
passage  from,  101 ;  growth  of,  ii. 
139 ;  defective  as  a  work  of  art, 
130;  anti-Malthunan,  137 ;  quoted, 
187;  Irving  on.  111;  Cariyle  at 
work  on,  166;  oompleted,  160;  Mis. 
Carlyle's  opinion  of,  IGl ;  sent  to 
John  Hurray,  1 67  ;  declined  by  him, 
178 ;  offer  from  Fniser  respecting, 
178;  offered  to  Longmans,  179; 
Jeffrey's  criticism  of,  186 ;  declined 


respondence  with  Hnrray  respect- 
ing, 192-196 ;  finally  declined  by 
him,  194  1  critical  opinion  on,  196 ; 
published  piecemeal  in  '  Piaser'B 
Slagazine,'  347 ;  ita  anfavouiable  re- 
ception, 363,  404,  389,  110,  430; 
appreciated  in  America,  130 

Scaliger,  I.  370 

eobeUing,  i.  370,  436 

Schiller,  cbanJeUir  and  writiDgB  of,  i. 
131  ;  his  influence  on  Cariyle,  131 ; 
contrasted  with  Goethe,  132 ;  C^- 
lyle's  Life  of,  begun  176,  iSii ; 
Carlyle's  jodgmeutof  his  own  work, 
363  ;   Goethe's  ojanion  of   it,  363, 

Schl^el.  F.,  i.  19e,  372 ;  death  of,  ii. 

76 
Scotland,  social  state  of,  1.  66 ;  arjx- 

tooraoy  of,  il.  73,  88 ;  ohaiacter  of 

people  of,  71;  Scott's  History  of,  87 

Scotsbrig,  the  Carlylea  remove  to.  i. 
329 

Soott^  Sir  Walter,  his  works  charac- 
terised, i.  371 ;  Qoethe  sends  medals 
to,  431 ;  Carlyle's  letter  to,  not  an- 
swered, 132;  receives  medals  from 
Goethe,  il.  26,  32;  his  '  History  of 
Scotland,'S7;  liis  journey  to  Naples, 
308  ;  hia  failing  health,  308 ;  struck 
with  apoplexy,  298  ;  death  of,  310 ; 
characterised,  310 

Self-denial,  ii.  307 

Seneca,  ii.  308 

Shaftesbury,  i.  370 

Shakespeare,  and  Stratford -on- Avon, 
L  237;  compared  with  Homer,  ii. 
97 ;  poetry  his  religion,  ii.  209 

Bharpe,  Oeoeral,  i.  297 ;  his  differences 
with  Cariyle,  329,  831  note 

Sickingen,  Frans  von,  ii.  87 

'  Sigh,  The,'  Carlyle's  poem,  il.  121 

<  Signs  of  the  Times,'  In  ■  EdinbaiKh 
Review.'  ii.  69,  78,  83 

Silence,  ii.  91 ;  a  talent  for,  170 ;  the 
nobleness  of,  228 

Small,  Betty,  ii.  148 

Small,  Tom,  i.  32,  23 

Socrates,  compared  with  Christ,  ii. 
371 


Sports,  popular,  on,  ii.  337 
Stael,  Mdme  de,  article  on,  il.  103 
Stock  Exchange,  Cariyle  on,  ii.  1S6 
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Strachey.  Hr.,  acoomponies  Corlfle  to 
Puis,  L  2U ;  his  imperfect  Frenah, 
947 ;  death  of,  ii.  246 
Strachsy,  Mra.,  i.  143,  220,  226;  con- 
liasted  with  Mrs.  Bnller,  hec  sister, 
2S4;  U.  34,  169,  198;  her  anxiety 
respeoting  Charles  Bnller,  21S,  216 ; 
c)iaract«r  of,  434 
Slratford-on-ATon,  i.  237 
Streets,  on  names  of,  ii.  280 
Style,  Oarlyle's,  where  learnt,  ii,  248 
Swan,  Hr.,  i.  49,  90,  98;  provost  of 
Kirkcaldy,  ii.  36S  nete 

TAIT,  the  bookseller,  i.  93 
Talma,  i.  246,  249 
Taylor.William,  his '  Historical  Satvey 

of  German  Poetry,'  ii.  94,  96,  152 
Taylor,  Hr?.,  a  friend  of  the  Catlyles, 

Ii.  441 ;  oharacterised,  441, 449;  her 

dinner  party,   44S ;   her    hnshend, 

443,  4S6 
Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  317,  318 
Tcmplond,  i,  112 
Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  370 
'Terardnm  proaim,'  theraotto,  i.  107, 

816 
■  Teufelsdrdckh,'  ii.  96 ;  the  flret  sketch 

of    '  Sartor   Resartns,'   refused  by 

magazine  editorg,  I  GO 
Thiers,  Carlyle's  critidam  oU)  ii.  326 

Tbonght,  thinking  and,  ii.  22S 
Tieck,  quoted,  i.  369,  370 
'  Times,'  and  '  Ijfe  of  Schiller,'  i.  202 
Titles,  their  derivation,  ii.  96 
Toleration,  tl.  307  and  note 
Tougnes,  gift  of,  ii.  213, 220 ;  Irving's 

papers  on,  in  '  Fraser's  Magasine,' 

304 
Tories,  tlie  raoderat«,  ii.  90 
TowBT  o!  Bepentanoe,  i.  297 
'  TriHtnun  Shandy,'  i.  896 
Trnth,  rarity  of,  ii,  208 

UNITARIANS,  Carlyle'3  estimate  of, 
ii.  232 
University  Life  in  Sootlanil,  i.  20,  84 
Utilitarianism,  Charles  Bnller's  advo- 
cacy of,  ii.  34 


Toltaiie,  his  pUlosophy,  i.  373 ;  essay 


WASHINQTON,  Qeoi^v,  his  dia- 
racter,  ii.  371 

Waste  lands,  improvement  of,  ii.  78 

Water  of  Milk,  ii.  296,  399 

Wangh.  Dr.,  of  Anium,  a  friend  of 
Carlyle  and  Irving,  fi.  378 ;  bii 
destitute  condition  relieved  by  Car- 
lyle, 379  ;  Mb  book,  379,  382 

Wellington,  Doke  of,  Farliament  and, 
ii.  281;  nnpopolarity  of,  as  a  poli- 
tician, 282,  206  ;  characteriaed.  282 

Welsh,  Jane  Baillie  (afterwaida  wife 
of  T.  Carlyle),  1.  39 ;  her  ancestry, 
108 ;  John  Enox,  108 ;  her  grand- 
father, John  Welsh,  110;  bar 
father's  early  career.  111  ;  her 
mother,  descended  from  Wallace, 
111,  114;  her  ancle,  John  Welsh. 
□f  Liverpool,  114 ;  her  mother,  de- 
scribed by  Carlyle,  114;  death  of 
her  father,  116;  C^lyle  on  ber 
father's  character,  115;  attachment 
to  her  father,  116 ;  her  early  yean, 
116;  personal  attractJons,  116; 
anecdotes  of  her  childhood,  117, 
118;  leams  Latin,  118;  puniahes 
an  impertinent  lad,  120;  Edward 
Irring  becomes  tier  private  tutor, 
ISO;  her  zeal  in  study,  120;  reads 
Virgil,  120;  its  effect  on  her  mind, 
131 ;  the  doll's  funeral  pyre.  121  ; 
writes  a  tragedy  at  age  of  fourteen, 
123 ;  her  gift  of  verse-making,  122 ; 
her  love  for  her  father,  1 32 ;  accom- 
panies her  father  on  his  last  jour- 
ney, 1 23  ;  her  father's  last  iUnees, 
124;  her  Hrst  ettant  letter,  124; 
inherits  her  father's  property,  126 ; 
her  many  soitois,  126 ;  called  the 
'flower  of  Haddington,'  126;  ber 
warm  attachment  to  Irving,  127; 
her  introduction  to  Carlyle,  128 ; 
corresponds  with  him,  129  ;  Irving's 
misgivings  as  to  her  Qerman  stodies 
134;  literary  correspondenoe  with 
Carlyle,  161 ;  letters  from  Irving, 
164,  167 ;  professes  sisterly  love  for 
Carlyle,  182;  makes  a  will  leaving 
her  property  to  him,  183  ;  quarrel 
and  reoonciliation  with  him,  309 ; 
her  estimate  of  '  Wilhelm  Heiater,' 
211  ;  on  death  o(  Byron,  214  ;  oor- 
respondeuoe  with  (^lyle,  26(1-264, 
270-291 ;  nature  of  her  regaKil  for 
Carlyle,  287;  tetters  from  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, 303;  confesses  her  previons 
attachment  to  Irving,  806 ;   vlnts 


WEL 

Oulyle  at  Hoddam,  808;  and  his 
fatheTfttHaiiihill.SIO;  her  mother's 
dinpleasDre  at  hei  proposed  mar- 
riage,Sll;  lett«rtoCarlyle's mother, 
SIB  i  at  Haddington,  319  ;  letter  to 
JeAD  Cvljle,  321 ;  selects  a  honse 
at  Comely  Batik.  332 ;  her  '  enaine- 
ration  of  her  wooers,'  839 ;  hor  esti- 
mate of  Carljle,  3GE,  3ST  ;  letter  to 
her  annt,  366;  good  Tesolntions, 
369;  'la»tmarryingword8,'383;  Iier 
marriage  with  Carlyle,  36i,  See 
Carljle,  Jane  Welsh 

Welsh,  Dr.,  ol  Haddingi»n,  C^lyle's 
des^ption  of,  i.  116;  bis  death, 
116;  anecdote  of,  lis 

Welsh,  John,  of  Liverpool,  ii.  1S3, 
166 

Welsh,  Walter,  of  Templand  (grand- 


113;  his  son  John's  bankmptcy, 
snbseqoent  saccesH,  and  repayment 
of  bis  creditors,  at  Liverpool,  111; 
anecdote  of,  117 

Wemer,  i,  870,  372 

Wert«r,  ii.  89 

'  Westminster  Beview,'  ii.  9.> 

WetiiersU,  Becorder  of  firi9lol,ii.  173, 
221 


Whig  Ministry,  ii.  141 

Wht^  the,  ii.  90,  144 

Wightman  the  hedgfer,  i.  362,  366 

'Wilhelm  Heister,'  C^ly1e'i<  opinion 
of,  i,  133 ;  begins  ttanalation  of, 
17E,  179 ;  ansngemenlH  wilh  pub- 
lisher respecting,  lej,  211 ;  Hiss 
Welsh's  opinion  of,  212  ;  Carlyle 
on,  212 ;  its  reception  at  Uainhill, 
233;  Mra.  Btradiey's  opinion  of, 
235 ;  read  by  Mr.  Welsh,  of  Temp- 
land,  359;  Ii.  168  lu^ 

Wilson,  Professor,  i.  376;  Carlyle's 
description  of,  397 ;  416 ;  his  testi' 
monial  to  Carlyle,  119 ;  bis  cha- 
ttict«r,  427;  Goethe  and,  ii.  246; 
830, 333,  338  ;  Carlyle's  estimate  ot, 
347 

Winckelmann,  ii.  371,  8B4 

Wollatonecraft,  Mary,  Life  of,  by 
Qodwin,  ii.  206 

Women's  rights,  ii.  427  note 

Wonder,  the  basis  of  worship,  il. 
B6 

Wordsworth,  characterised,  U.  339 


jTEOMANRT,  Lothian,  called  oat. 


York,  Duke  of,  I.  142 
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